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‘Il semble que vos Européens aient 
du lait dans les veines; c’est du 
vitriol, c'est du feu qui coule 
dans celles des habitants du Mont 
Atlas et des pays voisins.” 


Voltaire: Candide. 


PREFACE 


IN my biography of Abd el Kader—Desert Hawk—I described the life 
of a North African saint (though, as several critics hastened to point out, 
he was but human, and his saintliness may not always have been abso- 
lutely free from a suspicion of self-interest) ; in my present book I have 
attempted to draw the picture of a Moorish villain: and since none of 
us are wholly good or bad, let me admit at once that his villainy was 
in part redeemed by an element of greatness. 

I first encountered the picturesque figure of Mulai Ismail when I 
visited Meknés in 1939. His name was on the lips of every guide, and 
the ruins of his fantastic palaces dominated the landscape. I wanted to 
know more about this Moloch who built with the life-blood of Christian 
slaves, who drove the English and Spaniards out of his ports, and who 
consolidated an empire which endured for generations. But the book- 
sellers of Meknés could offer me nothing; moreover, they firmly 
maintained that no biography of this astonishing brute existed. Their 
assertion proved untrue, for a popular biography had appeared in 
French in 1929. It seems, however, to be the only such work to have 
been published in any language during the last two hundred years. 

Back in England, I pursued the matter further, to discover that a 
wealth of contemporary material existed—enough to construct a reason- 
ably full portrait of the tyrant of Meknés and of the peoples and the 
country over which he ruled so despotically. This book is the result 
of my researches; I hope that it may interest those who already know 
Morocco, and also encourage others to visit that fascinating country. 

Black Sunrise does not pretend to be a work of scholarship and 
research. I cannot read Arabic; but, fortunately, many of the most 
important Arabic manuscripts have been made available by M. de Castries 
in his splendid Sources inedites de l Histoire de Maroc and by other French 
orientalists. My aim has been to give a readable, and I hope accurate, 
picture of a fascinating figure whose very name is scarcely known in 
England. 

The accounts of ambassadors, redeemed slaves, missionaries and 
Moorish historians are my main sources. I hope that the reader will not 
find that too many ambassadors stalk my pages; European envoys were 
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usually treated to a characteristic glimpse of the Emperor, and their 
combined testimonies build up, facet by facet, a portrait that is clearly 
defined; the adventures of Moorish diplomats in Europe—entertaining, I 
believe, in themselves—serve to link North Africa with the contem- 
porary European scene. 

The transliteration of Arabic words presents, as always, a difficult 
problem. In general I have used the spelling adopted by the authors 
of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, neglecting accents which convey little 
or nothing to the non-specialist. In such a book as this aspires to be, 
it seems to me to be sheer pedantry to write Ismāʻil, ‘Atta, etc. But 
even in the Encyclopdæia, the same names will be found in various : 
forms in different articles. For place names I have as a rule—but not 
invariably—consulted the Times Atlas. IfI have caused pain to Oriental- 
ists, I am sorry. 

In writing this book, I have received much assistance from friends. 
Mr. Tom Lyon, Mr. Richard Martineau, Mr. F. R. Thompson, Mr. 

` Tracy Philipps, the Hon. David Montagu, Mrs. Hubert Hartley, Miss 
Joan Ivimy and my mother read the proofs and made many helpful 
suggestions. I owe a particular debt of gratitude to Mrs. Arthur Har- 
rison and Mr. Lionel Gough, who again and again came to my rescue 
with advice and criticism, and who read, without audible complaint, 
both typescript and galley-proofs. I must also extend my thanks to 
the President of the Royal Geographical Society, who kindly allowed 
me to make use of the important collection of books on Morocco in the 
Society’s library; and to Miss Sabine Wilson for undertaking the index. 

By gracious permission of H.M. the King, two engravings in the 
Royal Library at Windsor are included among my illustrations. I also 
acknowledge with gratitude the assistance given me by the photographers 
of the Warburg Institute. The two photographs of the contemporary 
Moroccan scene were kindly supplied by the Office Marocain du Tour- 
isme. 

Baldwin’s Shore, W.J.W.B. 

Eton College, 
Feb. 1, 1951. 
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CHAPTER I 
ID AL-KABIR 


MARRAKESH. April 1672. The morning of the Id al-Kabir—the 
Great Feast. 

At the third cockcrow a faint streak of light appeared in the east, 
and from the summit of the great tower of the Kutubiya mosque the 
voice of the muezzin rang out through the clear morning air: 

“The night has departed with the darkness, and the day approaches 
with light and brightness! Praise GOD for securing His favour and 
kindness! GOD is most great! I testify that there is no god but 
GOD. I testify that Mahomet is the Prophet of GOD. Come to 
prayer! Come to security! Prayer is better than sleep! GOD is 
most great. There is no god but GOD. Let morning come, and to 
GOD be the praise!’ 

As the cry was taken up and repeated from a hundred minarets in 
the red-walled, palm-encircled city, the sun rose like a ball of fire and lit 
the distant snow-walls of the Atlas mountains. 


Soon after ten o’clock a procession might have been seen passing 
from the royal palace, through the high gates of the city, towards a msalla 
(place of prayer) among the palm-trees. There were foot-soldiers with 
muskets, cavalry with lances, and eight or nine men bearing large flags 
with gilt balls on the tops of their staves. Then came a calash with six 
women, and a great red standard with a crescent embroidered upon it. 
Next, on a fine white arab horse, rode the Emperor himself. 

Al-Rashid was in his forty-second year. He was short of stature 
but thickly built, with blue eyes that contrasted strangely with the 
dusky skin that he inherited from his Negress mother. His forehead 
was high, his chestnut-coloured beard long and rounded, but already 
beginning to turn grey. His hands, which impressed foreigners by their 
telling gesticulations, gripped the scimitar in battle so firmly that it 
was said they could not be loosened ‘without the assistance of luke-warm 
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water." His genial manner and tremendous vitality, so engaging at 
casual acquaintance, cloaked deep-rooted cruelty, cunning and deceit. 

He advanced proudly. Above his head was held a large yellow 
umbrella, kept continually twirling, and slaves carrying palm-leaves 
beat the flies from his horse. Round the Emperor marched a foot- 
guard dressed in leopard and tiger skins, followed by troops of horse in 
armour, with gilded helmets, and a body of foot with spears, battle- 
axes and bills. Then came some of the Emperor’s led horses with 
saddles of beaten gold set with emeralds and precious stones, the gover- 
nors of the provinces and cities, and more cavalry and foot-soldiers. 

Outside the little mosque the procession halted, and while the crowd 
gathered round in silence, al-Rashid advanced on foot towards the place 
of sacrifice. Prayers were said, and every eye was turned towards the 
Emperor as, with a cry of B’ism Illah (In the name of God), he plunged 
a knife into the throat of the sacrificial sheep. From the minaret the 
watchers saw the waving cloak which told them that the sacrifice had 
been performed. At their signal the battery fired a salute, and a cry 
went up in the town. The sacrificed sheep was instantly borne off to 
the palace on the shoulders of strong runners, for it was considered a 
good omen for the coming year if it arrived there alive. Meanwhile 
the Emperor was kissing the standards of Mulai Idris and other great 
saints, repeating the Fatiha prayer before each. 

Then in a gay throng the procession returned to the palace. There 
was now no pretence of restraint. Muskets were let off and banners 
waved, while the horses pranced and the crowd shouted and cheered. 


At noon the city slept. 

Gradually, towards evening, life was renewed, and in the great 
market square—the Jemaa al-Fna—the crowd began to gather. Over 
little cedar-wood or charcoal fires, carefully lighted, huddled figures 
were boiling odd scraps of meat or a few grains of rice. Beggars 
arrived, jostling the crowd and displaying their sores as they asked for 
alms in the name of Allah. A story-teller, clearing a circle round him, 
began one of those endless tales of love and adventure of which the 
Arab never tires. Into the growing babel of sound came the beat of 
the tambourine, the weird, doleful piping of the snake-charmer, and 
the harsh, guttural cries of the sweet-sellers and water-carriers, till the 

1 A Short and strange Relation of Some Parts of the life of Tafiletta, 1669; (anony- 
mous.) Al-Rashid was known to the English at Tangier as ‘the Great Tafiletta’. 


Euro writers also refer to him as Mulai Archy, Arsheid, etc. He was the 
elder brother of Mulai Ismail. 


AL-RASHID 
Engraving by W. Hollar from Ogilby’s Africa, 1670 


BAB MANSUR, MEKNES 


JEMAA AL-FNA, MARRAKESH 
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whole square was throbbing with the confused roar of a great multi- 
tude. Swarms of flies crawled over the little heaps of rancid butter, 
figs and honey, now rapidly changing hands as the crowds of buyers 
increased. Acrobats and black dancers, fire-eaters and medicine men 
from the south country of the Sus, appearing as if from nowhere, were 
each immediately surrounded by their own particular clients, while the 
crowd, bent on pleasure, grew and grew until there seemed scarcely a 
breathing-space left. 

So, for hundreds of years past, feast days had been celebrated at 
Marrakesh; and thus they are still celebrated today. 


While the noise of revelry still floated over the city, al-Rashid sat 
down to a banquet with his governors, princes and distinguished guests. 
His palace, al-Badi (the wonderful), still retained much of the magnifi- 
cence of Sadian times. Its vast halls were filled with fountains, and in 
the looking-glass ceilings far overhead the fish appeared to swim, re- 
flected from the cool waters of marble basins. There was a domed hall 
where golden stars set on a blue ground gave the appearance of the 
heavens themselves. In the gardens, which were formally laid out, 
grew orange-trees and jasmines, laurels, roses and cypresses; long fish 
ponds between the alleys ended in grottoes and arbours. 

After the feast, al-Rashid dismissed most of his guests and retired 
to a smaller pavilion with his boon-companions. Wine was served, the 
precepts of the Prophet being ignored. Towards dawn he called for his 
favourite horse; suddenly he had had enough of carousing, and the 
fancy took him to ride in the fresh morning air among the alleys of the 
royal gardens. He climbed unsteadily into the saddle, and galloped 
recklessly among the orange-trees, continually spurring his horse. 

At last, with a cry, the Emperor fell, his skull fractured by a violent 
blow against the branch of an orange-tree. His terrified attendants 
rushed to the spot, where they found him lying with his head in a pool 
of blood. They carried him to the palace, unconscious but still alive. 

The following day, April 9, 1672, al-Rashid died. For Mulai Ismail, 
his younger brother, the fateful hour had come. 


CHAPTER II 
AL-RASHID 


IN the middle of the thirteenth century, so legend relates, a severe famine 
struck the southern country of Tafilalt. After several years of dearth 
some pilgrims had returned from Mecca bringing with them a certain 
Filali sharif (descendant of the Prophet), a man named al-Hasan bin 
Kasem, whereupon the palm-trees had immediately borne fruit and the 
seasons ‘returned to their former course’.1 Thenceforward the Filalis, 
by virtue of their sacred origin and piety, had gradually acquired con- 
siderable prestige in the region of Tafilalt, which was thus renamed in 
their honour. From them was descended al-Rashid who, in a brutal 
but meteoric reign, had laid the foundations of a new empire and subdued 
the rival chieftains from the Rif to the Sus. 

Before the middle of the seventeenth century there had already been 
many signs that the days of the Sadian dynasty were numbered. During 
the reign of Muhammad XIII (1637-55), the first king to use the title 
of Sultan, or Emperor, revolt had become widespread. A saint of 
peculiar piety, al-Aiyashi, known to foreigners as ‘Santo’, had come 
near to setting up a new dynasty, but he met his death at the hands of 
the Salli moriscos. So holy was he, it was reported, that even after 
decapitation his head continued to recite the Koran as it was paraded 
through the streets. Muhammad in his turn was also murdered ; separate 
administrations began to be set up in different parts of the country, 
and it soon became clear that the ruling house had lost control of the 
kingdom. 

A glance at the map on the opposite page will show the various spheres 
of influence of the more important chiefs about the year 1660. Foremost 
among these was a certain Ghailan, known to the English as Gayland or 
Guyland, a brave and ambitious warrior who had seized the greater 
part of the Gharb where he was to prove, as we shall see, a dangerous 
enemy to the English when they took possession of Tangier in 1661. 


1 During Ismail’s reign a similar ‘miracle’ was worked by an escaped Spanish 
slave disguised as a sharif (Mouette). 
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According to Mouette, ‘he came of Andalusian stock, that is to 
say he was descended from the Moors who came from Spain after the 
fall of Granada. He was finely built, and appeared gentle and affable. 
He had a large, fair moustache, and was a good soldier and a great 
captain....’ A lively portrait of him comes from the pen of the un- 
reliable author of A Description of Tangier (1664): 

‘His Person looks handsomer than his Condition; his Look is fat and 
plain, but his Nature close and reserved. He is plump, yet melancholy; 
valiant, yet sly; boysterous, yet of few words; watchful, and lustful; 
careful, and intemperate; a contradiction in Nature. Although he hath 
a sadness, and a heaviness by Nature, that becometh a Priest: yet he hath 
gained a complaizance by Art, that becometh a Prince. He hath two 
qualities that may do anything; 1. Perfidiousness, and 2. Cruelty. 
When he swears most solemnly, then you may be sure he lyeth; so 
treacherous he is: and when fawns most basely, then you must look for 
mischief; so bloody he is. You shall have him 8 times a day at his 
Devotion, and as many with his Concubines, whom he never toucheth 
after sixteen. . . . His Concubines are all white, but the Women he 
will have Children by must be black... . His special Cronies are the 
Zealous and Enthusiastick Ecclesiasticks, with whose grave Counten- 
ances he gains a great Reverence to all his proceedings... .’ In battle he 
wielded a ‘Bow and Arrow, an Iron Pole, a Skrene, a Petronel, a Harque- 
buz, a Scemiter, all over armed like a Porcupine’. His speech was 
‘always dubious, and knowingly entangled’, but he possessed ‘an 
excellent way of Droll, whereby he at once pleaseth and discovereth 
the common Humour’. 

He ruled from his palace at al-Kasr, but “when he lyeth in the Field 
(as all those Kings do most part of the Year, to keep their Subjects quiet) 
his Tent is four square like a Castle, in the midst of his Noble-Mens, 
that make a Town, made of Cloath, with glistering Spheres a top, and 
then the Souldiers made of Goat-skins. In the midst of all are his Kitchin 
and Pantrey; next these Pavilions are the Artificers, the Merchants, 
and other Followers Tents: Next them the Stables, and round them 
the Foot, about them the Horse, and the Light-Horse of the outside’. 

Of the remaining chiefs, in the Rif mountains the proud Berbers 

1 Germain Mouette, author of two interesting volumes—Histoire des Con- 
questes deMouley Archy .. . et deMouley Ismaël and Relation de la Captivité du Sieur 
Moiiette dans les Royaumes de Fez et de Maroc, was a slave in Morocco from 1670 
to 1681. During his captivity he became intimate with a taleb (scholar) named 
‘Bougiman’ who having fallen on evil days was pe to the same employment— 


that of plaster-carving. He supplied Mouette with a map of Morocco, and wi 
most of the information in the first of the two works mentioned here. 
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divided their allegiance between two rival shaikhs—Aaras and Amar. 
Muhammad al-Hajj ben Abu Bakr, (‘Ben Bowcar’ to the English), 
the blind old Murabañ of the Zawia at Dila, ruled over the kingdom of 
Fez. Kerum al-Hajj (‘Caramel Hodge’) had usurped the kingdom of 
Marrakesh. Still further to the south, across the Atlas, the Sus owed 
fealty to Sidi Ali bin Muhammad. 

Mehediya (Mamora), Larache, Ceuta, Tetuan, Peñon and Melilla, 
as well as Oran in the kingdom of Algiers, belonged to Spain; Mazagan, 
and Tangier (till 1661), to Portugal. 


The events of the reign of al-Rashid, forerunner of the greater 
Ismail, must now be briefly told. Captured by his elder brother, Mu- 
hammad, lawful King of Tafilalt, against whom he had revolted, he 
had been spared. He escaped, was retaken, but again obtained his free- 
dom after killing with his own hand the Black who had assisted him. 
After various, and possibly legendary, adventures in which the recurring 
features are treachery and ingratitude, he collected an army in the north 
and marched against his brother. He had captured a considerable booty, 
and won the friendship of a certain Shaikh al-Lawati of the Beni Snassen, 
to whose wisdom and restraint he owed much, and whose daughter he 
later married, 

The two armies met in the north at Ujda (Oojda). Here Muhammad 
was defeated, and the pursuit continued towards Tafilalt where, ‘intimi- 
dated by his brother’s courage, and still more by his ferocity’ he fell ill 
and died (1664). Taza capitulated the same year, and Tafilalt after a 
nine months’ siege. 

In March 1666, al-Rashid attacked the Rif which (with Amar’s 
support) he overran, Aaras himself being taken prisoner to Taza. The 
shaikh appears to have been well treated by the Emperor, who married 
his sister. The victory in the Rif gave al-Rashid the use of Alhuce-nas 
(Albouzémes), a valuable port from which he could hope to obtain arms 
and munitions from Europe. 

Meanwhile the French, who had at first seen in the arrival of the 
English at Tangier a welcome check to Spain, began to view with grow- 
ing anxiety the possibility of English expansion along the Mediterranean. 

1*Those called “Morabites” in Africa,’ says Mouette, ‘are much the same as 
heathen philosophers, or monks in our own country, except that they do not live 
communally. They make a profession of learning and saintliness, and some 
withdraw to the deserts where they live as our hermits do. The people hold 
them in great veneration, and sometimes search them out from their solitude 


to place a crown upon their heads, as they did to Ben Bowcar.’ The nearest 
English equivalent of Zawia is ‘monastery’. 
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Financiers now came forward to back the formation of the ‘Compagnie 
d’Albouzémes’, a trading concern under the direction of two Marseilles 
merchants, Michael and Roland Fréjus. Roland Fréjus arrived at 
Albouzémes in the spring of 1666, just at the moment when the armies 
of Aaras had been put to flight. He therefore hurried to Taza under 
the escort of Amar to do homage to the victorious king. Everything 
which he saw delighted him—the beauty of the countryside, the courtesy 
of the Moors and the charm of the Emperor, who gave him a letter 
for Louis XIV. The simple-minded, gullible merchant, easily deceived 
by Moorish flattery, records his impression of al-Rashid in glowing 
terms: 

‘I should be here to blame if I did not give an account of the Person 
of this Great King, although the Report of his Victories . . . argues that 
it must needs be believed, that I shall want words to set forth a man, 
whose valour doth so far exalt him above what he already is, that if it 
were possible to find any other Prince who might be thought worthy 
to share the Title of the Invincible Conquerour with the Monarch of 
France, it would be this man without doubt; after the dangers whereunto 
he hath exposed himself, from which he returneth with the same pleasant- 
ness and good meen, as if he came from a Ball or Feast.... He has a 
very handsome head, and large forehead, with a Countenance very 
comely and agreeable, which surprizes all that see him, and disposes 
them to love him at first sight, but yet much more when he is better 
known to them by his Actions and Generosity... His Father, King of 
Tafiletta, who was white like one of us, begat him of a woman that was 
black, but very well shap’d, whose beauty invited him to take her to 
his bed ; and having none but this Son by her, he loved him more entirely 
than those which he had by his other Wives, as if he had presaged that 
his valour would hereafter survive in this his Off-spring. ... His Eyes 
are black,’ large and sparkling, and are the Glass wherein you may 
discover the Generosity of his Heart, and you may therein very easily 
discern either his joy or sorrow; his Mouth, wherewith he speaks pleas- 
antly at all times, unlesse when he pronounceth sentence against 
Criminals, draws admiration from all that hear him. . . . In short, 
there is nothing about him, but what is so taking and admirable, that 
one must needs say, he is a most accomplish’d person, one of Nature’s 
Favourites, and the chiefest of Fortune’s; one that hath a protection from 
Heaven, although dissenting from us in Religion. . . .”2 

Though the commercial undertaking came to nothing, France was 


1 Other authors say blue. 
3 De Castries, Sources. France II ser: Vol. li, p. 169. 
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able to form a correct estimate of the growing power of al-Rashid, a 
power which French diplomacy attempted to direct against the English 
at Tangier. In 1670, the ‘Compagnie d’Albouzémes’ was superseded 
by the ‘Compagnie du Levant’, under the direction of Roland Fréjus. 
This new venture he so thoroughly mismanaged that the following 
year he found himself arrested and imprisoned for espionage by the 
Emperor whose praises he had so warmly sung. 

Al-Rashid, firmly established in the rock-fortress of Taza, now felt 
himself in a position to try his strength against the great city of Fez, 
which, although owing nominal allegiance to ben Abu Bakr, had for 
some years past been virtually independent. Fez consisted of two 
towns—the old and the new—separated from one another by a valley 
about a quarter of a mile in width. Since 1659 they had been constantly 
at war with one another. Al-Rashid after two attempts forced his way, 
with the assistance of the Jews of New Fez, into that city (June 6, 1666), 
where he tortured the Governor till he revealed his treasure, and then 
ordered him to be impaled. Old Fez capitulated almost immediately, 
its Governor escaping into the mountains; but he was recaptured and 
tortured to death, refusing to the last to disclose the whereabouts of his 
gold and jewels. 

Deputies from Mequinez! now arrived to hand over the city to al- 
Rashid rather than expose it to the horrors of a siege. Here he installed 
as governor his brother, Mulai Ismail, at this time a young man of 
twenty ‘just married to the Princess of Tuat’; and proclaiming himself 
Emperor, swept northwards to attack the Gharb. 

Ghailan, the intrepid fighter, marched immediately to meet him, He 
drew up his forces ‘by battalions, in the manner he had seen practised by 
the Christians, and sustained the attack resolutely, urging on his troops to 
defend their land against the usurper of Africa’. In vain he sought out 
al-Rashid to challenge him to single combat. After five hours of fierce 
fighting the superior forces of al-Rashid broke through the enemy 
lines, and Ghailan, five times wounded, was obliged to retreat to Arzila 
with those who could escape. 

A year before this, Ghailan had entered into a pact of mutual assist- 
ance with the English at Tangier. In the three-cornered fight which 
had developed, each knew that al-Rashid was the enemy most to be 
feared. Ghailan at once claimed the promised help, and from Tangier 
two ships arrived containing supplies, together with a regimental surgeon 
to dress his wounds. 

In August, al-Rashid attacked Arzila fiercely, but meeting with con- 

1 Now called ‘Meknès’. 
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siderable opposition he withdrew his main army and left a smaller force 
to invest it. Month by month, however, the condition of the garrison 
became more desperate, and Ghailan was at last reduced to offering the 
town to the English if they would put it into a better state of defence. 
But the English, who may have feared a ruse, were in any case not 
strong enough to accept the offer. By 1668, it became clear that dis- 
content in Arzila must soon lead to open revolt; Ghailan, therefore, 
taking advantage of the arrival of his brother by sea, “hurried on board 
ship with his women and about three hundred of his faithful followers, 
and, it was said, 3,000,000 pieces of eight’. He reached Tangier, ‘and 
at last passed as a fugitive through the gates of the city he had so long 
hoped to enter as a conqueror’. 

After Ghailan’s defeat, al-Kasr, Tetuan and Rabat surrendered to 
al-Rashid without a fight, and Salli, “which was a free town, preferred to 
beg for mercy and to submit to him rather than to wait until he came to 
visit it’. In this town, which was the headquarters of Moorish piracy, 
the Emperor found an organization which he determined, not to sup- 
press, but to use to his own advantage. 

Dila, undermined by the propaganda of spies and political agents, 
surrendered soon after and was razed to the ground. Al-Rashid 
‘destroyed the buildings so thoroughly? that he left the place like a reaped 
field where no trace remains of the riches of the day before; . . . only 
the memory remained in their hearts’. The inhabitants, surprisingly 
enough, were spared. Ben Abu Bakr, exiled to Tlemsen, died there 
three years later (1671) at the age of eighty-two. 

While the Emperor was making preparations to engage his next 
opponent—Kerum al-Hajj, who had seized the kingdom of Marrakesh 
from its rightful owner al-Abbas—news reached him of the death of the 
usurper. His son, neglecting everything but his own pleasure, took no 
steps to defend his capital till the Emperor was at its very gates. After a 
feeble resistance the city fell, and the young king was dragged to death 
at the tail of a mule. His head was then cut off and hung on the town 
ramparts. Al-Abbas’s eldest daughter was given in marriage to the 
Emperor’s nephew, Mulai Ahmad, who now remained at Marrakesh 
as governor while al-Rashid returned to Fez (November 1669). 

The wealthier citizens of Old Fez had been ordered by al-Rashid in 
1666 to build a series of houses in New Fez, badly damaged during the 
wars, in which the Emperor’s Blacks might be lodged. But these 
merchants, taking a chance that in ‘the incertitude of human events’ 


1 So completely was Dila destroyed that the exact site of the town is not 
yet known with certainty. The quotation is from al-Ifrani. 
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the Emperor might never return, had done nothing. Al-Rashid arrived 
in the city to find them feverishly at work on the foundations. He 
decided to make an example of their disobedience. The merchants, two 
hundred in all, were brought to the Palace gardens and tied to orange- 
trees. Al-Rashid, ‘scimitar in hand, began to make a cruel butchery 
of them, cutting off the heads of some, and the arms of others’; but 
al-Lawati’s intervention put a stop to the massacre, the Emperor agree- 
ing to accept instead a heavy fine. The widows of the murdered mer- 
chants assumed that they were excused their contribution, but were 
tortured till they paid. 

“In order to have the glory of being served by all kinds of nations,’ 
al-Rashid now sent orders to Salli that all ‘Captains, passengers and 
principal officers’ of captured European vessels were to be sent to Fez. 
A thousand prisoners in chains were driven to the capital, where their 
plight may be imagined. 

Several of the Emperor’s nephews, sons of Mulai Muhammad, who 
had watched with growing anger the rising power of al-Rashid, decided 
towards the close of the year 1669 to raise a revolt and to murder their 
uncle. Their plot was discovered; all but one of them were captured 
and taken to Taza, where by order of al-Rashid they were put to death 
by Mulai Ismail. 

In the spring of 1670, al-Rashid, ‘inflated with prosperity, and 
projecting the conquest of Africa’, swept southwards with an army of 
twenty-five thousand horse and forty-eight thousand foot. All opposi- 
tion was overcome with fire and sword. Passing on into the Sus, he 
proceeded to invest and besiege Iligh, which soon fell from lack of 
provisions. The ruler of the Sus, Sidi Muhammad, escaped by night 
through a secret door in his garden and made his way to Segu? in the 
Sudan where he put himself under the protection of his ally King 
Biton. 

Al-Rashid sent delegates to Segu to demand the extradition of his 
enemy. Biton at first wavered; the gift, however, of two beautiful 


1 One of these nephews, Mulai al-Arbi, made his escape, and reached Spain by 
way of Mamora, where he was baptized in 1671 under the name of Don Antonio 
Augustino of Tafilalt. After setvice in Italy and Flanders he quarrelled with the 
Spaniards and took refuge in Tangier (1675). The following year he appeared at 
Mequinez where, surprisingly enough, he was said to have been received ‘quite 
favourably’ by Mulai Ismail, and cross-examined about the state of affairs in 
Europe. His fate is not known, but it is hard to imagine that Ismail, after he had 
secured the information he required, did not take revenge on his nephew for his 
apostasy. 

a Aout three hundred miles south-west of Timbuctoo. 
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Andalusian slave-girls whom Sidi Muhammad had brought with him 
on his flight finally turned the scale in the fugitive’s favour. It is related 
that al-Rashid marched angrily into the Sudan, but that the sight of a 
hundred thousand Blacks who barred the way convinced him of the folly 
of making an attack so far from his base. 

Early in 1672 al-Rashid, who had ‘devoted the remaining part of 
the previous year to continuing his usual cruelties’, set out on a hunting 
expedition to the Rif. While there, news reached him of the revolt of 
his nephew Ahmad whom he had left as viceroy in Marrakesh. Ahmad, 
who owed his advancement to al-Rashid’s favour, seems to have shown 
him little gratitude. But his conspiracy miscarried ; he was taken prisoner 
and led before his uncle who had meanwhile arrived in Marrakesh at the 
head of his army. In view of his “youth, and want of proper reflection’, 
Ahmad’s life was spared; but he was exiled to Tafilalt to learn reason 
among the desert palms. 

Meanwhile Sidi Muhammad, availing himself of the baraka (saintli- 
ness) for which his family was renowned,? had persuaded several thou- 
sand Blacks to follow him. With these he marched north against al- 
Rashid; but as he approached the Atlas foothills, news reached him of the 
Emperor’s death. His quarrel was a personal one and fate had avenged 
him; he therefore dismissed his troops and returned to Iligh.s 

We must see in al-Rashid a sketch in miniature and a fitting fore- 
runner of the greater Ismail. ‘It was as if nature, before giving birth to 
so exceptional a being, had attempted first to sketch the model’. In a 
reign of only eight years he had achieved much. It was said of Fez a 
few years earlier that every quarter had its chief and every hill its crowing 
cock, and the same applied to the whole of the country which had once 
been a great empire. Al-Rashid left a realm which, ourwardly at any 
rate, had gained some semblance of unity. Trade had improved. The 
roads had been cleared of highwaymen, driven from crime by fear of 


1So Mouette; but, as de Castries points out, al-Rashid was back in Fez four 
months later (al-Kadiri), and this leaves no time for an expedition into the 
desert to have been organized and carried out. It seems probable that al-Rashid 
considered the possibility of a campaign, but came to the conclusion that it was 
inadvisable. 

2 His father, Sidi Ali, was a famous murabat. He had died shortly before 
al-Rashid’s invasion of the Sus. 

8 These Blacks were subsequently collected together by Mulai Ismail to form 
his personal bodyguard. They became, as we shall see, the nucleus of the famous 
Black Army whose devoted allegiance contributed more than anything else to 
keeping the Mulatto tyrant on the throne during his bloody reign of more than 


a century. 
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its consequences. Al-Rashid is reputed to have encouraged literature 
but the conventional flattery was an essential ingredient in the works 
of poets whom he patronized. An Algerian faleb is reported to have 
received two thousand five hundred dinars for a couple of obscure but 
sycophantic verses. The lot of the poorer classes had been made less 
intolerable, till ‘the common people blessed the day he began to reign’. 
The rich kaids, on the other hand, had been ‘squeezed’ of their treasures, 
which were divided among the Emperor’s friends at court to strengthen 
their loyalty. Al-Ifrani remarks that it would be impossible to note all 
Ismail’s acts of generosity; but it would be more impossible to note all his 
acts of brutality. ‘If I were to undertake the narration of all the cruelties 
and massacres he has committed,’ says Mouette, ‘of all the human blood 
he has shed for trifling faults . . . the story would make a great volume. 
What I have already described, and shall describe hereafter, will make 
clear the nature of these kings of Barbary.’ And he adds with truth, ‘if 
they were not bloody they would not command such respect, nor be 
obeyed as they are’. 

But after al-Rashid’s death at least one court poet was heard to sing 
without thought of reward the praise of his master : 


“That tree’s branch did not break the skull of our Imam out of cruelty ; 
nor from ingratitude, unmindful of the duties of friendship. 

It was out of jealousy of his slender figure, for envy is to be found 
even among trees.’ 


CHAPTER III 
THE ADVENT OF ISMAIL 


AL-RASHID’S sudden death in the gardens of the al-Badi palace found 
the various claimants to the throne scattered about the kingdom. Of the 
eighty-three brothers and half-brothers and the innumerable nephews of 
the late Emperor, only two had any claim to serious consideration in the 
scramble for succession—his younger brother Mulai Ismail, and his 
nephew Mulai Ahmad. The next five years were to see the gradual 
defeat by Ismail of his nephew, and his ultimate domination of almost the 
whole of the kingdom of Morocco from the Mediterranean to the Sus. 

That Ismail on his father’s side was a direct descendant of the Prophet 
has never been disputed. As to his mother, contemporary European 
writers agree that she was a Negress from the Sudan, and Busnot,} 
amongst others, gives the generally accepted story of the circumstances 
of his birth: 

‘His father [Mulai al-Sharif] being at War with Sidy Omar,? Prince 
of Illec, lost a Battle, in which he was made prisoner. Being melancholy 
in his Confinement, he desir’d of the Conqueror to allow him at least 
some Woman Servant, who, rather in Scorn than out of Compassion, 
sent him one of the most deform’d Blacks that could be found; of whom 
were born the two Sherifs,Muley Archy [al-Rashid], and Muley Ismael, 
and therefore they are Mulattoes.’* 

1 Le Père Dominique Busnot, Histoire du Règne de Mouley Ismael... (1714.) 
Busnot, who was in Morocco between 1704 and 1713, was one of the Com- 
missaries for the redemption of Captives. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that it was a common type of court gossip, in the Moslem world, that a great 
Sultan was the son of a deformed Black slave-girl (see the Supplementary Arabian 
Nights, trans. Burton, vol. I., p. 175). 

2 Perhaps Bu Hassun, ruler of the Sus. 

$ According to Cour, al-Sharif was captured by ben Abu Bakr in 1634 and 
handed over to Bu Hassun at Iligh. Ismail, however, was not born until 1646. 
Certain Arab historians have suggested, with less probability, that his mother 
was an Arab of the Udaia tribe. Ockley says that Ismail was born at Marra- 
kesh. He was certainly very much younger (perhaps sixteen years) than his 
brother, al-Rashid. As we have already seen, Fréjus states de al-Rashid’s 


mother was exceptionally beautiful. In all probability the two Emperors were 
only half-brothers. 
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There was certainly much in his appearance to suggest the Mulatto, 
though the Negro strain showed in the colour of his skin rather than in 
his features. There exists no portrait of him from life,’ but more than 
half a dozen European authors? have left descriptions from which we 
can form a very accurate idea of his appearance, from Mouette, who 
saw him in the prime of life, to Windus who, forty years later, visited 
the toothless, dribbling, grey-bearded old tyrant at Mequinez, to find 
even then ‘the remains of a good face’ behind the lean and sunken cheeks. 

Ismail was of medium height, and ‘of a very lean and thin Body’. 
Even after he had passed the age of fifty he was still ‘as Nimble and 
Active as anyone in his Dominions’, and could ‘Leap or Mount a Horse 
with the greatest Agility imaginable’.® Of his features, only the full- 
lipped, well-formed mouth betrayed his Sudanese blood, but his tawny 
complexion was unmistakable. Busnot noted it as almost black, except 
for a whiter spot near the nose, and Estelle found that in moments of 
anger he became ‘unbelievably black’. His face was rather long, the 
nose slightly hooked and the beard black and forked. All who saw 
him were agreed about his eyes, which were black and sparkling but 
‘in his Choler . . . Blood red’. When he was in a good temper, a certain 
‘mildness of expression’ masked his inherent cruelty. 

Busnot, an astute observer, has left us a convincing sketch of his 
character : 

‘He has a ready and sprightly Wit, anticipates the Thoughts of such 
as apply to him; and his Answers are short and pithy. He is sharp and 
subtle, and always knows how to bring about his Ends. He prevents 
Dangers, and is always mistrustful, and therefore sacrifices his most 
faithful Servants upon the first Jealousy conceiv’d. But he is brave 
and undaunted beyond his Age, when any Danger appears, and of 
wonderful Constancy and Resolution in Adversity. 

‘His Government is more than despotick; he treats all that belong 
to his Empire not as free Subjects, but as Slaves; and thinks himself 
absolute Master of their Lives, as well as their Fortunes; and to have a 
Right to kill them only for his Pleasure, and to sacrifice them to his 


1 There are five imaginary portraits, of which that serving as a frontispiece to 
Mouette’s Histoire des Conquestes (and also of the present book) is probably the 
best. 

2 Mouette (before 1680); Saint-Amans (1682); J-B. Estelle (1690 and 1698); 
Saint-Olon (1693); Ockley’s Slave (about 1696); Busnot (between 1704 and 
1712); and Windus (1721). 

8 The Rev. Simon Ockley, An Account of South-West Barbary . . . (1713), p. 88. 
Ockley, who was Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, edited this account written 
by a slave who made his escape in 1698 but whose name is not known. 
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Humour, without any regard to the publick Good, or even to his own 
private Interest: So that he strikes off Heads only to show his Dexterity, 
without any remorse; or obliges his Subjects to cast themselves down 
Precipices headlong to exert his absolute Authority. 

‘He never was fond of the Title of Father of his People; and he does 
not think he is placed on the Throne to protect and make them happy; 
and consequently he does not endeavour to be belov’d, but to be fear’d 
and dreaded; and this he has compassed. All Men dread his Presence, 
and all that comes from him spreads Terror in every Place... The 
Reason is, that ‘he spares none; he inflicts most hideous Punishments, 
and very often makes whole Villages and Towns suffer for the sake of 
one single Person accus’d, or only suspected of having oppos’d his 
Orders. . . . 

‘He is excessively covetous of Money, and his Care is to heap up 
useless Treasures. To this End he raises exorbitant Extortions from his 
Subjects, taking all their Effects, whereof he disburses no Part, neither 
for the Maintenance of his Family, which the Jews are obliged to supply, 
nor for his Armies, compelling the Moors to serve at their own proper 
Cost, without giving them either Cloathes, Arms, Pay, or Provisions. ! 

The countless women who passed through his harem, says Ockley, 
bore witness to his having been ‘as Eminent for the Sports of Venus as for 
his Martial Exploits’, and his children could be numbered by hundreds. 
But otherwise he lived abstemiously, a fact which no doubt accounts for 
the remarkable preservation of his energies until well into middle age. 
Even his excessive venery, which would have undermined the health 
of most ordinary men, seems to have had no ill effects on him physically, 
nor to have in any way weakened his mental energy.? 

In his religion Ismail was genuine and sincere. But he was a formal- 
ist; his observance of the letter, rather than the spirit, of the Koran 
justified many of his enormities. The Koran, for instance, forbade 
adultery, and no married woman passed into his harem; but murder 
was a simple matter, and a widow might lawfully share his bed. Ismail 
had genuine missionary zeal, and never let an opportunity for proselyt- 
izing slip by; but where persuasion failed, he often found in the torture 
chamber a more effective weapon. 

What the Old Woman said to Candide of Moors in general applied 
only too well to Ismail: vitriol and fire, rather than blood, flowed in his 
veins. His sadistic brutality cannot be denied; but, as he often explained 

1 Busnot (1715), p. 36. 

2“ When the harem responds to a physical need it does not deaden a King’s 
energy, and consumes far less of it than a Pompadour or a du Barry’ (de Castries). 
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to foreigners, he ruled brutes rather than men. ‘Voluptuous, covetous, 
passionate, treacherous, more than a tyrant, he tamed the natural savage- 
ness of his subjects, by showing himself more savage than they’.1 His 
justice was rough and summary. At its best it was the justice of Samuel 
who with his own hand ‘hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal’, 
or of Judah and Simeon who seized Adoni-bezec ‘and cut off his thumbs 
and his great toes’; at its lowest it degenerated into a pathological lust 
for blood. ‘Once the horrible delight of shedding blood has been 
tasted, the necessity for slaughter becomes so imperious that no man 
can master it . ..’* Strange and horrible were the lingering deaths 
invented by the warped ingenuity of this ‘cross between Moloch and 
Puck’. | 

Yét it is doubtful whether the punishments he meted out were in 
many cases severer than those commonly inflicted in Europe at that time.* 
Serious theft during his reign was usually requited with the amputation 
of a hand, and, for the third offence, with death by decapitation or by 
dragging at the tail of a horse; for petty larceny the criminal received 
four or five hundred blows on the buttocks with a stick. Merchants 
who gave false weight were driven through the streets, a sample of 
their wares hung round their neck, while a Black Guard beat them with 
rope and stick; then they were fined, imprisoned, and their goods con- 
fiscated. Those convicted of treason or rebellion were impaled, nailed 
to a wall, or dropped from a tower on to iron hooks. Prostitutes and 
drunkards were usually fined, beaten and imprisoned; adulterers were 
beheaded or burnt at the stake. “Only the abominable sin which brought 
about the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah is committed almost 
publicly and with impunity. Even kings are not content with having 
as many women as they like; they pride themselves in being the first 
to take to this abominable sin.’ 

Ismail’s genius for leadership, and his calmness and presence of mind 
in moments of crisis, distinguished him from the other members of his 

1 Thomas Pellow, Captivity and Adventures in South Barbary (1736). Pellow 
was a captive in Morocco from 1715-38. 

2 Lombroso, L’Uomo Delinquente. In the passage which follows, he discusses 
the now familiar subject of sadism. 

3 Macaulay’s description of Frederick William I. 

4 After the attack upon the Earl of Clarendon at Evreux in 1668, Louis XIV 
expressed himself ‘very ill satisfied’ that not more than three of the assailants had 
been broken upon the wheel. 

5 In 1680, in Morocco, a drunkard was hung up by his feet with a wine-skin 
tied round his neck. (Godard.) 

e Mouette. But he is the only author to suggest that Ismail indulged in the 
infâmes voluptés for which his son, Zidan, was notorious. tra s 
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vast family, almost all of whom shared his vices but not his virtues. 
No lesser man could have ruled for more than half a century the many 
varying races that constituted the Moorish empire whose foundations 
his brother al-Rashid had laid. 

Other traits in Ismail’s character must be briefly mentioned—his 
intense passion for animals (many of which received better treatment 
than his unfortunate subjects), and his mania for building. His morbid 
urge to create—‘to create in order to destroy’—induced him to employ 
thousands of workmen and slaves during the greater part of his reign in 
building, destroying, and rebuilding his great chain of palaces at Mequinez. 
Often he would work as a common labourer, finding relaxation from 
the cares of government in these simple occupations. The smallest 
details interested him, and Mouette tells us that the Emperor would 
“himself take charge of the irons and nails for the horses, of the spices, 
stores, butter, honey and other trifles in his repositories, work more 
suited to a grocer than to a great prince like himself.’ 

Of Ismail’s youth we know almost nothing. No doubt it was spent 
at Tafilalt, the vast oasis of date-palms which formed the only fertile 
tract in the large, sun-scorched district to the south-east of the Great 
Atlas. There in the harem of his father al-Sharif the rival wives and 
concubines must for ever have been plotting the advancement of their 
own children, and Ismail, one of the youngest of these, can have given 
little promise at first of the great future which was destined to be his. 

One glimpse is afforded us of his childhood. In 1649 there arrived 
at Tafilalt a Portuguese slave by the name of Dom Louis Gonsalez.1 
He was the first Christian captive that the children had seen, and each of 
them was eager to have him. So great was the competition that al- 
Sharif was obliged to settle the matter by lots. The draw was won by 
Ismail, then a child of three. After this, Dom Louis ‘had him continu- 
ally in his arms, and gradually won the affection of the little prince . . . 
who as he grew older would always have him in attendance.’ Ismail, 
when he had secured the throne, did not forget this friend of his child- 
hood, and shortly afterwards gave him his freedom after thirty years in 
captivity. 

During al-Rashid’s reign, Ismail had wisely bided his time. He knew 
he was not strong enough to strike, and that in co-operating with his 
brother lay the best way to consolidate his position. Promotion to the 


1 Dom Louis, a cavalry officer at Tangier, had been ambushed by the Moors. 
After various adventures he had passed into the service of al-Sharif. Later he 
belonged successively to M. Muhammad, M. al-Rashid, M. al-Harrani, and 
again to M. Ismail. 


GHAILAN 


From À Description of Tangier, 1664 


SEA FIGHT OFF SALLI 


From Dan, Histoire de Barbarie, 1684 cd. 
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post of Governor of Mequinez was his reward for these services, and 
here, during his brother’s lifetime, he ‘lived like a private Person ... 
tilling the land, and gathering Money by way of Trade, which he has 
always been much inclin’d to’. At Mequinez, says Ockley, ‘he be- 
haved himself so well, as to gain the Love and Esteem of all, especially 
the Negroes, whom he always most favoured’. Sooner or later no 
doubt, had not Fate played into his hands in the orange groves of Marra- 
kesh, he would have collected together his supporters and in a life and 
death struggle pitted his strength and cunning against the terrible Tafiletta. 
With al-Rashid dead, the fight for the throne could begin, and Ismail 
was confident that in this fight victory in the end would be his. 


CHAPTER IV 
MOROCCO IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY? 


THE author of A Description of Tangier (1664), who perhaps wisely takes 
refuge in anonymity, has some remarkable information to offer on the 
subject of Morocco. The fact that publishers thought it worth while to 
produce this kind of book shows the astonishing ignorance that existed 
in Europe about a country which is separated from it only by a narrow 
strip of water.* ‘I had not pursued the Publication,’ says the introduction 
naively, ‘but . . . because what is written here is related by eye-witnesses.’ 
The author speaks of ‘the Golden Mines, in such plenty, that in great 
falls of Rain, and ravages of Water, the Veins of Gold discovered them- 
selves, all along the Coast, and upon the Mountains,’ although, ‘to avoid 
the Invasions of other Nations, [the inhabitants] say with St. Peter, Silver 
and Gold have I none’. He laughs at the idea of deserts: ‘Indeed the 
word Desart sounds hideously in an English Ear, and frights our Fancies 
with the Apparitions of a place full of dismal shades, savage Beasts, and 
doleful Desolation, whereas among these People it imports no more 
than a woody Retiredness from publick Habitation; most of them in 
extent not exceeding our great Parks in England, and more alluring with 
the pleasure of privacy, than affrighting with the sadnesse of Solitariness’. 
He saw crocodiles ‘running and gasping on the banks-side’, dragons, a 
‘Monster begot between the Male Eagle and the She-Wolf, that hath a 
Serpents tayl and skin, a Wolfs feet, a Dragons beake and Wing, that 
lives 300 years, they say.... Affrica is always teeming with some new 
Monster. The other day not far from Tangier, was to be seen a Child 
with an Eagles Bill, Claws, and Feathers too, which was understood to 
bode some alteration in that [i.e. Ghailan’s] Government.’ To many, 
in fact, it was still a land 


1 The passages quoted in this chapter, unless stated otherwise, are from the 
works of Ockley and Saint-Olon given in the bibliography. 


2 Nobody seems to have considered it odd that the English edition of St. 
Olon’s Estat Present de l'Empire de Maroc (1696) should have been illustrated with 
plates of Persian men and women, views of Ispahan, etc. Even so recently as 
sixty years ago the British War Office published a map showing an arm of the sea 
running up the hill behind Tangier. 
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... of antres vast and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. . . . 


Map-makers, however, often frankly admitted their ignorance: 


Geographers, in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures filled the gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 


Placed elephants for want of towns. 


Fortunately there are more reliable contemporary works on Morocco 
than A Description of Tangier, and from these we can form some idea 
of the country and its inhabitants during the reign of Mulai Ismail. 
First, the accounts of ambassadors and consular officials such as Kirke, 
Saint-Amans, Estelle, Saint-Olon and Windus; second, those of the 
missionaries—Busnot, de la Faye, Nolasque and de el Puerto;? and 
third, those of escaped or redeemed captives—Pellow, Mouette, and 
the slave who dictated his story to Ockley. To these must also be added 
the vast quantity of pamphlets, letters and reports dealing with Tangier 
during the English occupation. Two Moorish authors, al-Zaiyani and 
al-Nasiri, published, during the nineteenth century, histories of Morocco 
which give the native point of view; they are both available in French 
translations, as is the valuable work of al-Ifrani on the Sadian Dynasty. 

The country united by al-Rashid into one empire consisted of the 
two ancient kingdoms of Fez and Morocco (Marrakesh), together with 
the trans-Atlas territories of Sus and Tafilalt. 

The kingdom of Fez, greatest and most fertile of these districts, con- 
tained one of the two finest towns of the empire—Fez, and Mequinez 
which was soon to enjoy an equal fame. Of the former, many writers 
have sung the praise : 

1 Swift; Poetry—a Rhapsody. 

2 Colonel Piercy (Percy) Kirke (1646:-91) went on a mission to Ismail at 
Mequinez in 1681 and the following year became Governor of Tangier. The 
French Ambassador, Baron de Saint-Amans, visited the Emperor in the Sus in 
1682 and was more than once in Mequinez. Jean-Baptiste Estelle was appointed 
French Consul in Salli in 1690 and was several times in the capital. Pidou de 
Saint-Olon visited Mequinez as French Ambassador in 1693. John Windus 
accompanied an English Embassy to Mequinez in 1721. Père Jean de la Faye 
was in Morocco between 1723 and 1725; Pére Nolasque in 1704, 1708 and 1712; 


and Fr. Francesco de San Juan de el Puerto published in 1708 an account of the 
Spanish Franciscan missions in Morocco. For their works, see the bibliography. 
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‘Nature and Art have played the Wantons, and have brought forth 
this Citie, the fruit of their dalliance : or else they seeme corrivals; both, 
by all kind offices, seeking to winne her love: so doth the Earth seeme to 
dance, in little Hillocks and pretie Vallies diversifying the Soyle; so 
doth the River disperse itselfe into manifold Channels; no sooner 
entring the Citie, but it is divided, as it were, into many Fingers, in 
varietie of Water Courses, insinuating itselfe unto every Street and 
Member thereof: and not contented thus in Publike to testifie Affection, 
finds means of secret Intelligence with his Love by Conduit Pipes . . . 
which still enjoying, he wooeth, and ever wooing enioyeth.’ 

‘Ockley’s slave’ was disappointed with Fez, and found it ‘magnified 
by several writers to 6 times the Bigness and Stateliness that it really is.’ 
He admits ‘It is true indeed, that it is of a pretty large Compass (both 
Towns being about 4 and a half, or 5 miles in Circuit;) but does not 
in any other respect answer the Description that is generally given of it: 
For there is nothing of Compactness, Order, or Regularity in it. And 
as to the prodigious Number of Churches [mosques] that it is commonly 
reported to have, I dare affirm, That there is scarce 60; and for Hospitals, I 
could never find any, unless every Sick Man’s House should go under that 
Notion. And notwithstanding that extravagant Number of Inns and 
Taverns that is pretended, a Stranger without Enquiry might be very much 
troubled to find Entertainment. But as to the Fountains there are plenty of 
them, though vastly short of the Number above-mentioned’ [i.e. 10,000]. 

Saint-Olon was not allowed into Fez, so that his description of 
‘absolutely the finest, richest and most trading city in all the Empire of 
Morocco’, with its hundreds of ‘Gates, Bridges, Fountains, and Piazza’s 
. .. Gemmes or Mosques, Colleges, and stately Structures,’ adds nothing 
to our knowledge. 

Old Fez, which after the fall of Cordova had become the greatest city 
of western Islam, had by this time sadly fallen from its earlier splendour. 
Leo Africanus? has left us an unforgettable account of the town as it 

1 Ockley (1713), p. 32. 

2 Leo was an Arabic Spaniard of Granada named al-Hasan bin Muhammad 
al-Wezaz who visited a great part of Africa. He was taken by corsairs off the 
island of Jerba about 1520, was baptized by Leo X, who gave him his own 
name, Giovanni Leone. He had gone to Africa at a very early age, and had studied 
at Fez. He held many important offices in Morocco, and visited Timbuctoo and 
many parts of the Barbary States before his conversion to Christianity. Very 
little is known of his later life; but he is believed to have returned to Africa, 
renounced Christianity, and died in Tunis. (Playfair, Bibliography of Morocco.) 
Leo’s great work—Della Descrizione dell’ Africa—was translated into English by 
Pory (1600). Robert Brown, in his scholarly edition (Hakluyt Society, 1896; 
3 vols.) praises the general accuracy of Leo’s information. 
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appeared at the beginning of the sixteenth century, when some at least 
of its wealth and brilliance still remained; much of what he has written 
of the life and habits of its citizens applies equally well to the period we 
are now considering, and some indeed even to the present day. 

‘A World it is to see, how large, how populous, how well-fortified 
and walled the citie is,’ he writes. But it was the abundant water-supply 
which made Fez unique among the cities of the Maghrib. After working 
some four hundred mills, the water passed through countless conduits 
into sinks and gutters, carrying away ‘all the filth of the citie with the 
rivers’, The houses were for the most part built of fine brick or stone 
‘curiously painted’, while their flat wooden roofs were decorated ‘with 
golde, azure, and other excellent colours. . .. Moreouer on the tops of 
their houses they usually build a turret with many pleasant rooms therein, 
whither the women, for recreations sake, when they are weary of work- 
ing, retire themselves; from whence they may see well-nigh all the city 
ouer.’ There were nearly seven hundred mosques (the figure may 
perhaps be exaggerated), magnificent medersas (madarsa, or college); 
at one of which Leo himself had been a student; ‘hospitals’, or hostels 
for pilgrims; and more than a hundred ‘bath-stoues [public baths] very 
artificially and stately built’. In the latter were hot, cold, and steam 
baths, and the services of a masseur could be purchased for a small sum. 
The proceeds of these baths went to the upkeep of the colleges or mosques 
to which they were attached. The inns, of which there were nearly 
two hundred, contained at least a hundred and twenty rooms each, with 
a brightly-tiled fountain in the courtyard. “Neuer, to my remembrance, 
did I see greater buildings, except it were the Spanish college at Bologna, 
or the pallace of the Cardinall di San Giorgio at Rome,’ says Leo; but he 
admits that they only afforded ‘most beggerly entertainment to strangers’, 
there being no beds, and the guests being obliged to buy their own food 
at the ‘shambles’ for the host to prepare. 

A labyrinth of narrow streets contained the shops and markets, each 
street being devoted to a particular trade. There were shoemakers 
(with special shops for children’s shoes), wax-merchants and booksellers, 
a fruit-market, and a herb-market ‘wherein the pome-citrons, and diuers 
kindes of greene boughes doe represent the sweet and flourishing spring’ ; 
there were dairies, and sellers of cotton, hemp, ropes and halters; “gird- 
lers and such as make pantolfes [shoes]’, makers of ‘sword-scabberds and 
caparisons for horses’, saddlers, sellers of ‘pease and turnep-rootes’ ; 
and in what was known as ‘the place of smoke’ the makers of fritters 
did a flourishing trade. There were fish-shops, and stalls for the sale 
of ‘oile, salt, butter, cheese, oliues, pome-citrons & capers’. In the 
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‘shambles’, all meat had to be inspected by an overseer who fixed its 
price. A hundred shops dealt in cloth; and there were a hundred and 
fifty tailors, and twenty laundresses for those citizens who had no maids 
of their own. Next came dealers in armour, swords and javelins. 
Shops for the sale of liquid soap were, like the butchers-shops, scattered 
throughout the town. The grocers’ and apothecaries’ shops, a hundred 
and fifty in all, were in a street closed at each end by a strong gate, and 
were guarded at night by ‘certaine hired and armed watchmen, which 
keepe their station with lanternes and mastiues’. The ‘burse’, almost 
a city in itself, was walled and had twelve gates; in it were sold 
materials imported from Europe, and luxuries for the rich. 

The south part of the town contained houses surrounded by orchards, 
and here the wealthier citizens lived during the hot weather. ‘Every 
garden hath . . . a christall-fountaine environed with roses and other 
odoriferous flowers and herbes; so that in the spring-time a man may 
both satisfie his eies, and solace his minde in visiting this part of the citie : 
and well it may be called a Paradise. . . .’ 

Leo was ‘the Pope’s slave’ in Rome when he wrote his Description oy 
Africa and thus did not hesitate to denounce those aspects of Moorish life 
which he found inferior to the Italian. The food at Fez, and in par- 
ticular the way the Moors attacked it ‘like hungrie dogs . . . not with 
spoones, but their clawes fiue’, he deplored, though he admits that 
‘the doctors [teachers] indeede are somewhat more orderly at meales; 
but, to tell you the very truth, in all Italie there is no gentleman so meane, 
which for fine diet and stately furniture excelleth not the greatest poten- 
tates and lords of all Africa.” 

There were nearly two hundred schools in Fez, but the education 
provided went little beyond reading, writing, and memorizing the 
Koran. Even at a medersa the lectures consisted solely in commenta- 
tions upon the Koran; and since the college grants were constantly being 
reduced, professors became steadily more ineffective and fewer in number. 
The consequent decline in learning, Leo suggests, contributed to the 
general corruption in the government not only at Fez but throughout 
the country; by the end of the seventeenth century corruption had 
become universal and scholarship almost non-existent. 

Leo’s description of Fez is his best and most sustained piece of writing. 
He introduces us to the mysteries of snake-charming, treasure-hunting 
and alchemy; we are allowed to fraternize with ‘conjurors, inchanters 
and iuglers’; we learn about the administration of justice, the treatment 
of the insane, the strange rites of matrimony and the still stranger morals 

1 Leo, Hakluyt ed. (1896), pp. 419 ff. 
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of inn-keepers and exorcists. He tells us how the Fasis (inhabitants of 
Fez) kept doves and played chess, and how their children organized 
street-fights. In his pages, the whole complex pattern of life in a great 
Moorish city—its glamour and splendour, its squalor and misery—is 
revealed to us. 

Lithgow,! who visited Fez a hundred years after Leo, found the town 
still the equal of Constantinople and second only to Cairo, these being 
the three greatest cities he had seen.either at home or abroad. But year 
by year the brightness continued to fade. By the end of the seventeenth 
century the colleges were almost empty, the mosques dilapidated and 
overgrown; of the once wealthy and prosperous city, little more than 
the shell remained. 

Marrakesh, the palm-encircled oasis of the south, was the second of 
the three imperial cities of Morocco to achieve pre-eminence.* It had 
known two periods of brilliance and prosperity, but in Ismail’s day, 
even before the rise of Mequinez, its importance was once more declining ; 
when, in the following century, Mulai Abd Allah wished to restore it 
to the position of the capital of his empire, he found three-quarters of 
the city demolished. 

In the twelfth century, under the direction of the great Almohade 
conqueror Yakub al-Mansur, had been erected the splendid minaret of 
the Kutubiya Mosque, more than two hundred feet high, with its lovely 
fretted stonework, rose-coloured, and broken by bands and inlaid panels 
of deep turquoise tiles. Four horsemen, so it was said, could ride abreast 
up the sloping way which led to the summit. ‘It woulde make a man 
giddie to looke downe from the top of the turret,’ wrote Leo, ‘for men 
walking on the grounde, be they neuer so tall, seeme no bigger than a 
childe of one year old.’ Like its sister-tower of La Giralda at Seville it 
still stands to challenge comparison with any in Europe. Smaller, but 
no less lovely, was the Kasba Mosque, whose tower was surmounted 
by ‘a golden halfe moone, vpon a barre of iron, with three spheares of 
golde vnder it; which golden spheares are so fastened vnto the saide iron 
barre that the greatest is lowest and the least highest.’ 

Of al-Mansur’s palace and gardens we can also form some idea from 
the description of Leo, though by his day neglect had worked considerable 

1 The Totall Discourse of the Rare & Painefull Peregrinations . . . by William Lith- 
gow, 1632. He devotes but few pages to his visit to Fez in 1615. He was 
much impressed with the wonders of the al-Karawiyni Mosque, but found the 
as of Fez ‘damnably Libidinous’ and the general level of morals deplorably 
ow. 


2 The first was Fez, and the last Mequinez—the city of Mulai Ismail—which 
is the subject of a separate chapter. 
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havoc. ‘That garden which you might haue named a paradise in 
olde time,’ he wrote, ‘is now become a place where the filth and dung 
of the whole citie is cast forth. Where the faire and stately librarie 
was of old, at this present there is nothing else to be founde, but hens, 
dooues,! and other such like foules, which builde their nests there.” Once 
there had been nearly a hundred bookshops by the entrance of the 
Kutubiya (or booksellers’) Mosque alone, but Leo doubted whether in 
his day there was one to be found in the whole city, while the uni- 
versity had shrunk to five students under the direction of ‘a most sence- 
lesse professour, and one that is quite voide of all humanitie.’* 

Yet in the sixteenth century, after Spain had slipped for ever from the 
grasp of Islam, Marrakesh had risen again under the Sadian kings to 
blossom in its finest glory. Magnificent new mosques, colleges and 
palaces transformed the crumbling, half-dead city into a capital which 
could vie with the greatest in Europe. Thousands of workmen were 
employed on the delicate plaster decorations of the ceilings, rivalling in 
their intricacy the work of bees, and splendidly painted in glowing, 
jewel-like colours. Bronze doors were cast in fantastic arabesque designs. 
A million tiles of turquoise, sea-green and white were inset among the 
lacework of the chiselled plaster, and foreign artisans were introduced 
to shape the Italian marbles, which were paid for in sugar, weight for 
weight. 

Most sumptuous of all, perhaps, was the al-Badi palace, before 
which, we are told, the brightness of the domes of Damascus or the 
grandeur of the pyramids of Cairo paled to insignificance: ‘Beside 
the Bideea [al-Badi] all other palaces seem ugly, for only there are fruits 
luscious and flowers sweet-scented. Its appearance is fairy-like, its 
waters are pure, its earth is perfumed, and its walls rise proudly into the 
air” The walls and ceilings were incrusted with gold brought from 
Timbuctoo, and the floors paved with slabs of polished marble. From 
the account of a Spanish ambassador who visited Marrakesh in 1579 we 
learn of the fine Turkish carpets which hung upon the walls, of the beds 
of crimson and gold damask, of the rich silks imported from the east. 
There were splendid horses, richly caparisoned, and, on the stretches of 
water in the royal gardens, gaily-decorated boats to entertain the king 
and his guests in the cooler hours of the evening. 

But in 1708, in a sudden fit of unreasoning anger, Mulai Ismail was 


to order the total destruction of this lovely building from which he had 


1 These were the precursors of the famous Barbary pigeons or Barbs. 
2 Leo, as a member of the rival university of Fez, may perhaps be as prejudiced 
in this matter as a Cambridge graduate on the subject r Oxford scholarship. 
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already looted much of the marble for his palaces at Mequinez. To-day, 
nothing remains of Sadian splendour save the exquisite mausoleum where 
the bones of its great kings lie beneath their white marble tombstones. 
To the south of Marrakesh, across the high ranges of the Great Atlas, 
lay the Sus with its capital, Tarudant. ‘It is about 30 Days Journey 
distant from Macquanes towards the South. The Country and People 
had always a King of their own, till they were conquered and subdued 
by the present King of Barbary [Mulai Ismail]. These seem to be a 
quite different Sort of People from the Barbarians: They wear long Hair, 
and never shave their Beards; and condemn those that pretend to perfect 
Nature by Art. They are generally of a Tawny or Swarthy Complexion, 
which is occasioned by the Heat of their Climate . . . though some fancy 
it is owing to their prodigious Eating, and annointing themselves with 
Oil, which they commonly do. They also differ from the other Moors 
in their Language, and have a peculiar Dialect to themselves, which they 
call Shilhah [Shluh] ; a Kind of Speech which more resembles that of the 
Guinea Negroes than the Arabian. This Land is exceeding Fertile, and 
abounds in Corn, Fruits, &. which it produces almost spontaneously ; 
for the Inhabitants are both Lazy and Unskilled in Manuring and Tilling 
it.’ 
To the east of Marrakesh, beyond the Atlas, came Tafilalt, famous 
for its dates and its dromedaries. Mouette says: ‘It is an extremely 
sandy and barren country, because of the excessive heat which continues 
almost throughout the year. It has no pasture-land, and the barley which 
is sown in small quantities along the river-banks during the rains, which 
are rare, only grows with great difficulty. Only the Shareefs and the 
Kaids. . . . can buy it, since it is too costly for the common people, who 
are extremely poor and miserable, and who subsist on nothing but dates 
and camel’s meat.’ “Here the Inhabitants. . . are a wild, savage, and cruel 
People, and generally more ignorant than those of the Low-Countries. 
Their Sheep are monstrously Large and Fat, and have short Hair instead 
of Wool: And on the contrary, the People have Wool on their Heads 
instead of Hair” The dromedaries were said to be able to ‘travel as 
much in 24 hours as ordinary horses will do in eight days.’ The town 
of Tafilalt was a sorting and storing centre for the gold, ivory, indigo 
and other materials collected from ‘the Guinea’,! and also served during 
Ismail’s reign as a depository for the less influential of the Emperor’s 


1‘The term “Guinea” was at that period applied to all the coast north of 
the Cape of Good Hope and south of Morocco, so that the use of the word 
must not deceive.’ (Dr. Robert Brown—note to Adventures of Thomas Pellow, 
1890 edition). 
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sons, who were presented with a few date-palms and left to their own 
devices. 

Along the coasts of the Mediterranean and Atlantic, the Spaniards, 
as we have already seen, still held a few important towns, including 
Ceuta, Larache, Mamora and Arzila; Mazagan was Portuguese, and 
Tangier English. One of the glories of Ismail’s reign was the gradual 
recovery of a number of these ports from the hands of the infidels. The 
pirate nest of Salli, the bogey of Christendom, remained a virtually 
independent republic, though Ismail never cared to admit to ambassadors 
from Europe that he could not subjugate it. The country lying to the 
east of Morocco, which is now called Algeria, was under the suzerainty 
of the Grand Turk. 


The word ‘Moor’ is generally used by seventeenth and eighteenth 
century European writers to include all the inhabitants of Morocco, 
Jews and Europeans excepted; strictly, however, it should have a more 
limited application. The earliest known, perhaps aboriginal, inhabitants 
are the Berbers'—mountain-dwellers who speak a language quite un- 
related to Arabic. Though they accepted Islam, they retained much 
independence in their mountain strongholds and could prove dangerous 
enemies, as Ismail was to find to his cost. The Arabs, on the other 
hand, are the descendants of the invaders who in the seventh century 
drove the Byzantine forces out of North Africa; they are the plain- 
dwellers—cultivators of the soil or wandering herdsmen. Windus 
came upon one of the ‘flying Villages of the Arabs’ on his way to Me- 
quinez, and observed that the nomads ‘live nastily with their Cattle and 
Poultry, and their young Children run about naked; they have abun- 
dance of fine black Cattle, which I take to be the Chief of their Sub- 
stance.’ The Moors are town-dwelling Arabs, often of mixed blood, 
and comprise the bulk of the merchants, artizans and officials. It ought 
hardly to be necessary to mention that Moors, Arabs and Berbers are 
not ‘coal-black’ as Marlowe describes them, but white races, a mis- 
conception largely perpetuated by the expression ‘Black-a-Moor’, and 
by Shakespeare’s depiction of Othello. 

It would in most cases be the Moors, rather than the Arabs or Ber- 
bers, with whom Europeans came in contact, and the impression which 
they made, in their dealings with other than co-religionists, was not as a 
tule favourable: 


1 The Berber-speaking inhabitants can be further subdivided into Berbers 
proper, Shluhs, etc. (See article on ‘Morocco’ in Encyclopaedia of Islam). They 
are “nomads who for many centuries have wandered on till in this cul-de-sac 


they have accumulated, face to face with the Atlantic’ (Meakin). 
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‘They are a People of a brown, tawny, dark Complexion; generally 
Idle, Ignorant, Mistrustful, Jealous, False, Perfidious, &. They stile 
themselves indeed Muslimin, which signifie Believers; yet they are so 
insufferably False and Treacherous, that neither their Word, nor their 
Oath, can be depended upon from the first to the last: For they will 
confidently affirm what they know to be a notorious Lye, and swear to 
the greatest Falsehood. They will promise you to do what they never 
so much as intended, and Perjure themselves daily for the least Advantage. 
And they are Jealous to that degree, that the Husband will not trust a 
Brother with his Wife: Nay, if his Father comes to visit him, he must 
stand at the Door till the Females are secured in a close Room before 
he can get Admittance.’? 

The hardiest of the inhabitants of Morocco were the Berbers. Win- 
dus wrote of the people in the neighbourhood of Tetuan; ‘they are 
wonderfully patient of Labour, enduring the Heat of Summer, and cold 
Rains of Winter to Admiration: And when the Ground is all covered 
with Rain, and a Storm over-head besides, they'll only look for a Bush, 
or a great Stone, sit down on their Hams with their Back towards it, 
and remain in that posture the whole Night, or else wrap themselves up 
in their albornooce,* and pass the Night upon the Grass. Some of the 
most famous Footmen of the Country (it is said) will go sixty Leagues 
in three Days. They swim the Rivets in the depth of Winter, if the 
Rapidity of the Current doth not deter them: These Men are generally 
thin, eat but very little, and for seven or eight Days Journey carry only 
a little Meal, and a few Raisins or Figs in a small Goat’s Skin.” It was 
the Berbers of this same region, the Rif, whom Leo described as brave 
men but heavy drinkers. He considered them ‘vnciuill and rude’ and 
adds the curious information that they ‘have the balls of their throat- 
pipes very great.’ 

The lot of the Jews? in Morocco was as unenviable as it was elsewhere. 
‘Tho’ they are so numerous in these Parts, and so beneficial to the State, 
they are not more respected there than in other Places; for they are 
always pitch’d upon for the meanest Employments; nothing but their 
Food is allow’d ’em for the Work and Drudgeries they are often com- 
manded to do. And they are so often tax’d, revil’d, curs’d, and bastin- 
ado’d, that they may be look’d upon as the common Mark and per- 
petual Sport of the Avarice and Injustice of the Great, and the Aversion 


1 Ockley, p. 33. 

2 Burnous, or hooded cloak. 

8 The pretext usually given, in the more backward countries of Islam, for 
Moslem oppression of the Jews, will be found in the Koran, Part VI, ch. 4. 
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of all others. *Tis not Lawful for em to Defend themselves against the 
least Child who gives ’em ill Words, or throws Stones at ‘em; and they 
are to be known from the Moors, who always wear red Caps, by the 
black Caps and Bernous they are obliged to wear. Every where they live 
apart from the Moors, and the Entrance into the Place where they dwell 
is guarded by some Men whom the King appoints for that purpose, 
that they may not be disturb’d in their Business and Religious Worship; 
but they dare not travel through the Country alone, or without some 
Moors to protect them; for the Arabs and Barbarians would certainly cut 
their Throats without Mercy.’ 

The Moroccan Jews fell into two distinct classes—first, the descendants 
of those who had originally settled there, the Berber-speaking Jews who 
are found in an unmixed state in the interior only; and second, the 
Spanish-speaking Jews who were descended from those who had been 
expelled from Spain in the fifteenth century. Both classes of course 
spoke Arabic also. The part of the town set apart for Jews was known 
as the mellah (place of salt), so called because Jewish butchers were forced 
to pickle the heads of rebels which were exposed as warnings over the 
gates of the town. Jews were not allowed to pass by a mosque without 
taking off their shoes; indeed, in the royal cities of Fez, Marrakesh and 
Mequinez they were usually compelled to go everywhere barefoot, 
although in Leo’s day they seem to have been allowed to wear ‘certaine 
socks of sea-rushes’ in Fez. Mequinez in particular was inches deep in 
mud during the winter months; but none dared to disregard the order, 
for the penalty was a heavy fine coupled with either the bastinado or a 
term of imprisonment. Jews, as well as Christians, who entered a 
mosque were obliged to become Muslims or be burnt alive, and the same 
penalty was exacted from those who were found to have had ‘too close 
and particular a converse with the Mahometan Women’. Yet the Jews 
managed to make themselves indispensable to trade, and more than one, 
as we shall see, rose to high office. 

An innovation dating from Ismail’s reign was the formation of a 
powerful regular army of Blacks. Soon after he had seized the throne, 
he collected and formed into a personal bodyguard the Sudanese Negroes 
who had been marching to attack his predecessor, and to this number he 
probably added the descendants of Blacks who had fought under al- 
Mansur in the twelfth century. For some years these were further 
supplemented by slaves bought in the Sudan in exchange for ‘Salt, Iron- 
Ware, little Looking-Glasses, and other pedling Toys that come from 
Venice,’ and by Blacks captured in Saharan raids. The compulsory 

1 Saint-Olon (1695), p. 80. 
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early marriage of slaves produced a steadily increasing flow of recruits 
for the imperial armies, until there were said to be no less than one 
hundred and fifty thousand black troops in various parts of the empire. 
About half of these were stationed in a reserve depot at Mahalla, south- 
east of Salli; some twenty-five thousand were kept at Mequinez; and 
the remainder defended the various forts constructed by Ismail throughout 
the country. 

‘Altho’ the Natives of his [Ismails] Dominions are Whites,’ writes 
Windus, ‘yet they are not so much esteemed by him as the Blacks, and 
the Copper-coloured, to whom he commits the Guard of his Person, 
and is so fond of their Breed, that he takes care to mix them himself, by 
often ordering great Numbers of People before him, whom he marries 
without any more Ceremony, than pointing to the Man and Woman, 
and saying, Hadi yi houd Hadi, i.e. That take That, upon which the loving 
Pair join together, and march off as firmly noos’d, as if they had been 
married by a Pope. He always yoaks his best-complexioned Subjects 
to a black Help-mate, and the fair Lady must take up with a Negro. 
Thus he takes care to lay the Foundation of his tawny Nurseries. . . 1 

The children of these marriages, both boys and girls, were brought to 
Mequinez when they were ten years old, and inspected by the Emperor 
who set them to various employments. The boys were first apprenticed 
to a craftsman to learn a trade. After a year they were taught to manage 
mules, and subsequently given instruction in the art of making and 
ramming tabia—a kind of concrete used for walls. The last two years 
of this five-year course were devoted to horsemanship and shooting, 
graded from simple bare-back riding to the most difficult art of all, that 
of accurate firing from the saddle at the gallop. The girls were trained 
in domestic work, only the prettiest being allowed to study music in 
addition. At fifteen the young Blacks were married off and sent back 
to Mahalla to beget the new generation; there they remained until 
the husbands were required for active service. 

The Black troops, who were known as Abid (slaves) or Bukharis, took 
the oath of allegiance upon a copy of the Sahih of al-Bukhari,? a precious 
volume presented to them by Ismail and always carried with them on 
campaigns. During halts it was placed in a special tent in the centre of the 
camp, and on the march it preceded the army on a richly caparisoned horse. 


1 Windus, p. 138. 

2 Muhammad ibn Ismail al-Bukhari, who lived in the ninth century A.D., was 
the author of the first collection of Mahomet’s traditional sayings, known as the 
Jama al-Sahih—the ‘Reliable Collection’. It was almost as much revered as 
the Koran itself. (Meakin.) 
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On his young Black Guard Ismail relied implicitly for his personal 
safety and for the execution of his every command. For the most part 
they were pitiless, incorruptible, and blindly devoted to the tyrant whom 
they served. 

‘Notwithstanding there are a few in some cities, especially the King’s 
Negroes, that are Clothed in Blue, Red, Scarlet and Green, &.’, wrote 
Ockley, ‘yet the general Colour that is worn by all sorts of People is 
White.’ Their caps, ‘which Men of all Ranks and Conditions are 
obliged to Wear after they are Married,’ are red. “Till then all their 
Youths, even the king’s Sons themselves, commonly go Bare-headed. 
They wear no Hair under these Red Caps (but are close shaved) except 
a Lock upon the top of their Heads, which they leave of about a Shilling’s 
breadth, by which they expect that Mahomet will draw them up to their 
imaginary Paradise. They ceremoniously observe that Command of 
Moses, in not cutting the Corners of their Beards; and therefore only 
shave under their Chins, and a little upon the upper part of their Cheeks, 
and their upper Lips, and wear very large Whiskers.’ Well-to-do men 
wore shirts with long sleeves, a brightly-coloured waistcoat, and a short- 
sleeved coat bearing ‘a. prodigious Number of very small Buttons, set 
thick, though they never use them; for their Coat is so large, that they 
wrap it about them, and tye it round their Waste with a Girdle or Sash: 
In which (having no Pockets) they carry their money. And their 
Knives, which are as long as a Bayonet or Ponyard, they stick between 
their Coats and their Sash; of which they wear Variety of Sorts and 
Colours.’ Below came linen drawers, which ‘the richer Sort of them 
have . . . down to their Mid-leg; but the poorer wear them above their 
Knees.” Over all this came the haik “or very fine white Blanket, about 
6 Yards long, and 2 broad; in which they wrap themselves so as to cover 
the whole Body, except the right Arm,’ and in cold weather a woollen 
burnous with a hood. Their shoes were heel-less, red or yellow, and made 
of goat-skin. The poorer classes wore no shirt. 

The women’s dress was not unlike that of the men. ‘When they go 
abroad they have Drawers of a prodigious Length, which they pull 
on to cover their Legs, having no stockings; and turn them up into so 
many Folds, that it makes their Legs seem to be of an extraordinary 
Size. "Tis a Custom also among them, whenever they appear abroad, 
to wear a Linen Cloth over their Faces to hide them.’ Their hair was 
done in two plaits tied with ribbons. ‘The fattest and biggest women 
are the most admir’d in those Parts; for which reason that Sex never 
puts on any stiff-body’d Gowns, or other streight and close Dresses that 

1 The real reason for this custom is not known. 
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they may become such. But this also makes their Breasts lank and 
flabby to an odious excess.’ In order to encourage this fatness still 
further, says Windus, they ‘cram themselves against Marriage, with a 
Food called Zummith; it is a Compound of Flower, Honey and Spices, 
made into little Loaves for that Purpose.’ ‘They use a great deal of 
Vermilion about their Cheeks and Lips, blacking their Eye-brows with 
the Smoke of Galls: They colour the Soles of their Feet and the inside 
of their Hands with yellow, and their Nails with red, and set out their 
Necks, Ears, Arms, and Legs with Neck-Laces, Pendents, Bracelets, and 
a world of trifling Gugaws, never thinking themselves handsome if 
they want any of these borrow’d Ornaments.’ 

European authors expatiated endlessly, and often inaccurately, upon 
the life, customs and ceremonies of the inhabitants of Morocco. Wed- 
ding rites, in particular, were always treated at length, and since little 
first-hand evidence was available, most authors were content to borrow 
from the works of their predecessors, at the same time allowing their 
fantasy full play. But this is not the place to dilate upon a subject 
which is a study in itself: We must return to the year 1672 when Ismail, 
through the sudden death of his brother, found the throne unexpectedly 
within his grasp and snatched out to seize the reins of government. 

1 See Westermarck, E.: Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (1914). Jérôme and 


Jean Tharaud’s Fez, ou les Bourgeois d’Islam (1930), contains a brilliant description 
of a Moorish wedding. 


CHAPTER V 
CIVIL WAR 


ISMAIL, now a young man of twenty-six, was acting as Viceroy in 
Fez! when a messenger on a swift dromedary brought him the news of 
al-Rashid’s death. With the promptness which was characteristic of - 
him he immediately seized the treasury. The following day, April 14, 
1672, he took the oath of fidelity and proclaimed himself Emperor. 
It has been suggested that a Spanish slave from Malaga—a certain Fer- 
nando del Pino—persuaded the hesitant Prince to snatch the throne; but 
it seems improbable that so resolute and ambitious a man would have 
wavered at such a moment. A wealthy Jew, Joseph Maimaran, placed 
considerable funds at Ismail’s disposal; we shall see later how his gener- 
osity was repaid. 

Luck favoured Ismail at the outset. His elder brother, Mulai al- 
Harrani, was not in the capital at the moment of al-Rashid’s death; 
although he set out at once for Fez, by the time he reached the town 
Ismail had firmly established himself. Not daring to enter he returned 
to Tafilalt, where he was Governor, and proclaimed himself king. 
Ahmad, who was to prove Ismail’s most serious antagonist in the coming 
struggle for power, was also in the south when he heard the news. 
Encouraged by his uncle, al-Harrani, he marched on Marrakesh where 
he had many loyal supporters, and was proclaimed king. It seemed that 
the empire united by al-Rashid was about to relapse once more into a 
number of petty kingdoms. 

Ismail acted with energy. Having mobilized all the forces at his dis- 
posal, he advanced at once against his nephew. Ahmad preferred to 
remain on the defensive; dividing his army of twenty-five thousand 
men into two parts, the right wing under his own command and the 
left under that of his brother Mulai Taleb, he pitched camp on the fringe 
of the palm-groves to the north of the town and awaited the arrival of 
his uncle. 


1 So al-Ifrani and al-Kadiri. Chénier states wrongly that Ismail was at Taza, 
and Busnot that he was at Mequinez. Al-Zaiyani and al-Nasiri are also at fault 
in suggesting that Ismail was proclaimed Emperor at Mequinez, where for 
some time past he had been governor. 
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Ismail moved forward swiftly, and took up a position within sight of 
Ahmad’s army on the dry, stony plains of Marrakesh. His left wing 
was commanded by Shaikh Amar and his right by Kaid Zidan, while 
he himself remained with the reserve. Each army was drawn up in 
the traditional crescent. On the wings were the cavalry, armed with 
muskets and scimitars, and with pistols in their belts; in the centre the 
infantry, some with muskets, others with crossbows, slings, clubs, half- 
pikes, long darts or cutlasses. As the country was flat and open, both 
armies were formed into lines only two deep. 

With shouts, cries, and prayers for victory the two armies engaged. 
First the cavalry on the wings clashed, and so great was the dust that for 
a long time little could be seen; when it began to settle, Ismail noticed 
that-his left was being heavily pressed. Quickly bringing up his reserves, 
he rallied his men and succeeded in driving the enemy back towards 
the walls of the city. Ismail’s right wing also found itself in difficulties 
and would probably have been broken if the Marrakesh troops had not 
suddenly lost heart and fled. It seems probable that Ismail’s four pieces 
of artillery, manned by twelve Christian slaves, contributed to this sud- 
den rout of the men of Marrakesh who, we are told, were ‘terrified of 
powder’. Many lives were lost in the stampede which followed, 
hundreds of men falling into the open vents of the underground water- 
ways as they ran blindly through clouds of dust towards the city gates. 

In the heat of the battle the rival kings had suddenly come face to 
face. It was the moment for which each had been waiting. Ahmad 
galloped forward; but as he charged a bullet struck him, piercing his 
right thigh. He wheeled his horse and, vanishing into a cloud of dust, 
managed to find his way back into his own lines. Here his brother 
brought him the news that his left wing had been routed. Ahmad, 
though he had fought bravely, now abandoned his beaten army. The two 
brothers reached the palace, and, after making a short halt to bind up 
Ahmad’s wound, escaped through the orange-groves of the royal park, 
and southwards towards the Atlas. They travelled with such speed 
that they had reached the foothills before the last of their battered army 
had surrendered, leaving the way into the city open to Ismail. 

The battle had lasted six hours, and the casualties on both sides, 
killed and wounded, amounted to some ten thousand men. But Ah- 
mad’s escape marred the victory, and the Emperor was obliged to satisfy 
his anger by executing the governor of the city, one of his nephew’s 
warmest supporters. A few days later Ismail set out for Fez, bringing 
with him the body of al-Rashid which he buried with suitable pomp. 

While Ahmad was still at large there could be no peace for Ismail. 
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Throughout the summer his army was held in readiness at Fez, and when 
autumn came he decided to march once more against his nephew. But 
Ismail had misjudged the temper of his commanders and of the people of 
Fez, and the mistake came very near to costing him his life. His troops 
had not been paid; the promised rewards after the capture of Marra- 
kesh had not materialized. His generals were strongly averse from em- 
barking upon another campaign until the accounts of the last had been 
settled. Under Kaid Zidan a plot was hatched to kill Ismail by per- 
suading him to engage in combat with a lion, and by contriving at the 
same time that by some unhappy accident the lion should win. But at 
the last moment Zidan warned the Emperor. His treachery, however, 
was suspected, and his associates had at least the satisfaction of murdering 
the informer and most of his suite before they themselves fled for safety 
into the mountains. 

Worse was to follow. On August 25, the day before Ismail was to 
lead his armies to the south, the inhabitants of Old Fez rose in revolt and 
invaded the Emperor’s camp. The soldiers, taken completely by sur- 
prise, awoke to find the whole population of the city swarming about 
them. Equipment was looted, tents destroyed. Taza and the north at 
once joined the revolt. To complete Ismail’s misfortunes, four thousand 
of his troops deserted, taking with them a considerable quantity of loot, 
including some thousands of camels. When, with two thousand of his 
Blacks, he rode after them to reason with them, they became so threat- 
ening that he was obliged to beat an ignominious retreat. The rebels 
continued on their way. 

Meanwhile Ahmad was advancing in strength on Taza. Ismail 
saw that his position was extremely critical. It seemed to him wisest 
to attempt to stem the revolt in the north before help could arrive from 
the south. Leaving a small garrison at Fez, he led the rest of his troops 
to the Rif where he found the resistance to be so feeble that after several 
skirmishes he was able to restore order and to send back the ringleaders 
in chains. 

Ghailan, who was still in exile at Algiers where he had taken refuge 
after his defeat by al-Rashid, heard the news of the Rif revolt and shortly 
after received invitations from the kaids of the Gharb to return and win 
back the lands that had been usurped from him. In October he sailed 
with a fleet of twelve Turkish ships and landed at Ceuta. At Tetuan he 
was enthusiastically received; Arzila, al-Ksar and the whole of the Gharb 
tallied to his standard; from the English at Tangier, who wished to 
preserve the balance of power in Morocco, he received guns, lances, 


barrels of ball and financial support. 
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Ismail was besieging Taza when he heard of Ghailan’s arrival in the 
Gharb. Though he was reluctant to withdraw any of his troops, he 
saw that the new danger in the north could not be ignored. Ghailan 
had already cut off communication between Fez and Salli, and only the 
prudence of the governor of Salli had prevented that city from falling 
into his hands. Under the leadership of Cherky, a cocksure and inexperi- 
enced young captain, two thousand cavalry and a number of infantry 
were now despatched from New Fez to check the advance of Ghailan’s 
army. The latter awaited the attack on the north bank of the Sbu river 
where Cherky, thinking that the opposing forces were afraid to cross, 
began to throw his army over the stream. Ghailan feigned retreat, 
waited until half the enemy were across, and then attacked vigorously. 
The age-old trick succeeded: all those who had crossed the river were 
killed, Ghailan himself striking down the rash Cherky with his lance. 
That part of the army which had remained on the southern bank fled to 
Fez with the news of the disaster. 

Ismail’s position began to look desperate. Ghailan appeared to have 
united the Gharb; Ahmad’s strength was growing rapidly; and the 
situation at Taza had reached a deadlock. Ismail’s vigorous action at 
this critical moment was probably the turning-point of the war. Aban- 
doning Taza, he collected an army of twelve thousand men and by forced 
marches under the blazing summer sun reached al-Ksar before Ghailan 
had had news of his approach. It was the end of August, and the latter 
had sent half of his soldiers into the surrounding country to help with 
the harvest; with the rest of his army he took up a position outside the 
city and prepared to withstand the attack of greatly superior forces. 

But cowardice and treachery had undermined the morale of Ghailan’s 
men. During the battle many fled, and many went over to the enemy. 
He himself fought with much courage; he saw with shame the disorder 
among his army. At the height of the battle his voice could be heard 
above the din of the shouting and the clash of arms, calling down revenge 
on the traitors and cowards who had deserted him in the hour of need. 
Almost alone now, he rode wildly into the heart of the enemy’s ranks 
where his lance wrought astonishing havoc among Ismail’s men. Four 
horses were killed under him, and scarcely had he mounted a fifth when 
a ball struck him. He fell, but, badly wounded though he was, rose 
again and fought on with his scimitar until, weak from loss of blood, he 
met his death at the hands of one of the Emperor’s Black Guard. Spiked 
on a lance, Ghailan’s head was presented to Ismail, whose satisfaction 
was only marred by the regret that his adversary had died before torture 
could disclose the hiding-place of his treasure. 
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After the battle, the talebs! of al-Ksar, accompanied by the small 
children of the town, came through the city gates carrying white flags 
and begging for mercy, which Ismail at this juncture thought it impolitic 
to refuse. He sacked Ghailan’s palace, however, in a vain search for 
treasure, and as a salutary warning sent his head to Fez to be paraded 
about the streets. But when it could serve no further useful purpose 
the head was returned to Ismail who buried it honourably with the body 
in recognition of the brave rebel’s many battles against the enemies of 
Islam. Ghailan’s two small sons were sent to Mequinez and brought 
up with the Emperor’s own children in token of their father’s ‘courage 
and stoutness’. 

It was not until October 1673, ten months after he had set out, that 
Ismail returned to Fez. The success of his expedition in the north had 
made a considerable impression on the inhabitants of the Old City, 
and when he made offer of a free pardon to the rebels, with the threat 
of total destruction by fire and sword as alternative, they thought it was 
wisest to accept. The tide had turned. Taza, which had effectively 
withstood a siege of many months, now voluntarily submitted, and 
Mulai Taleb, the governor, was obliged to escape to Ahmad’s camp. 

It is probable that Ismail would have preferred to follow up his 
successes by an immediate expedition to the south, but winter was 
approaching and his troops needed rest. It was not until two months 
later, in January 1674, that the imperial army set out once more in 
search of Ahmad. The two forces, about equal in number, came face 
to face near Dar Michal, but the winter rains had made the ground so 
difficult that both leaders were disinclined to attack. Instead, they con- 
sidered the possibility of resorting to treachery. Both camps were 
riddled with spies and traitors, but Ahmad’s troops were the more 
corrupt. In the darkness Ismail succeeded in passing the sentries, many 
of whom were in his pay, and had almost reached his nephew’s tent 
before the alarm was given. Rallying some supporters round him, 
Ahmad once more made his escape into the mountains with the remnants 
of his army. From there, with three thousand faithful cavalry, he took 
the road to Tafilalt, and finally reached the Draa province which Mulai 
al-Harrani put at his disposal until the time should be ripe for him to 
take the initiative again. 

In May the imperial army moved south to engage the rebels who 
were still laying siege to Marrakesh; but the latter, knowing that they 
were too small a force to make open battle, contented themselves with 


1 The paal of taleb is tolba. In this and similar cases I have made plurals in 
the English manner. 
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waging guerilla warfare. Finally they retreated to the mountains, 
laying waste the country through which they passed. Ismail entered 
Marrakesh, where he was well received, and made his headquarters there 
for the summer. A tentative expedition in search of the Shabani was 
in the main unsuccessful, and the Emperor, unable to revenge himself 
upon the whole tribe, had to be satisfied with torturing the few prisoners 
who were brought back to the city. 

The autumn brought news of more insurrections in the mountains. 
The Berbers near Dila had refused to pay their taxes, and having put to 
death the collectors, took up position in a strong mountain fortress and 
openly defied Ismail. Five thousand cavalry and eight thousand foot- 
soldiers guarded the mountain, and the approaches were heavily protected 
by barricades of hewn trees. Ismail, several times repulsed, eventually 
took the enemy by surprise in the rear. They fled in disorder, leaving 
behind their wives, their children and a quantity of gold. Six thousand 
women and children were slaughtered, and after the booty had been 
distributed among the troops the army returned to Fez. 

In the spring of the following year, while Ismail was near Salli, 
dividing his time between the pleasures of the chase and the still greater 
pleasures of the torture-chamber, news reached him that the south was 
again in revolt. Ahmad’s generosity and clemency had won him con- 
siderable favour; he had joined forces with the rebels, and was soon in 
possession of Marrakesh. Ismail, unaware that the town had fallen, 
despatched forces towards the south; these were ambushed near the 
River of the Blacks, and many of the imperial troops went over to the 
enemy. The Emperor himself now marched to meet his nephew. He 
reached the River of the Blacks, and on the secret advice of Ahmad’s 
commander-in-chief, a traitor in Ismail’s pay, crossed it and advanced 
as far as the Jebel Akhdar. The whole country had been laid waste, and 
the problem of feeding a large army became daily more difficult. It 
was at this moment that a dog with a peculiar gift for nosing out mata- 
mores came to the rescue of Ismail’s troops. These matamores were 
chambers cut in the rock or dug deep in the ground, containing large 
reserves of corn, butter, oil and other provisions, and it is said that the 
stores so discovered fed a hundred thousand mouths during a period of 
fifteen months. The dog in reward for his services was carried every- 
where upon muleback and fed with the finest delicacies from Ismail’s 


1‘ Those that have great Quantities [of butter], keep it in Holes made in the 
Ground plaistered within: The less are kept in earthen Jarrs burried: They don’t 
dislike it when four or five years old, having very unnatural Tastes in that.’ 
Windus, p. 41. 
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slaves who were forbidden on pain of death to retaliate. It was not 
until three years later that the favourite made the mistake of wandering 
too far from the palace gates in search of Christian calves, and was 
beaten to death with iron crowbars by some slaves who were working 
outside the walls of Mequinez. The body was secretly buried in the 
sand, and for many months Ismail mourned the loss of his companion, 
offering big rewards for his discovery and safe return. 

There seems little doubt that if Ahmad had attacked in the early 
summer he would have gained a victory. But his commander-in- 
chief, still secretly in league with Ismail, assured the young man that if 
he stayed his hand the imperial army would be starved into submission. 
Meanwhile in the Emperor’s camp, which was now pitched near Salli, 
there was also a traitor in the high command. Shaikh Amar, Ismail’s 
brother-in-law and one of his chief generals, had many reasons for 
desiring the overthrow of the tyrant; when Ismail repudiated his sister, 
Amar decided that the time had come for action. Summoning to his 
tent six of the members of the Aaras family, all influential officers in the 
imperial army whom he knew to be dissatisfied with the existing regime 
for personal reasons, he unfolded to them, over a steaming bowl of 
couscous, his plan for the murder of the Emperor. Oaths were taken 
upon a copy of the Koran, and to make them still more binding a goat 
was slaughtered, in whose blood each conspirator dipped his hand, which 
he then laid upon his chest. Finally a letter, signed in the blood of the 
goat, was sent by a faithful slave to Ahmad at Marrakesh, and at midnight 
the guests retired to their own tents. 

It was ten days before Ahmad’s reply arrived. He made no attempt 
to conceal his satisfaction at the news, though for form’s sake he expressed 
regret that a stable peace could be attained only through the assassination 
of a near relative. He promised the conspirators a safe asylum at his 
court if the plot should miscarry. Through Ahmad’s traitorous com- 
mander-in-chief, however, Ismail had received warning of the conspiracy, 
and took care not to be surprised without his faithful Black Guard. 

The day for vengeance arrived. Towards sunset the little party, led 
by Amar, came upon the Emperor outside the town where he was 
breaking a lance with some of his slaves. Seeing them approach, the 
Emperor stopped and questioned them. For answer Amar raised his 
musket and fired, wounding Ismail in the shoulder. The Emperor 
immediately ordered his Black Guard to shoot; but their arms, as was 
customary, were loaded only with powder. Amar, seeing that he had 
only wounded the Emperor slightly, now seized his scimitar and attempted 
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to cut his way through the group of Blacks who were covering Ismail’s 
escape. Many of them fell; but finally the assassin was overpowered 
and struck down. The remaining conspirators fled, some taking the 
road to Marrakesh and others seeking refuge in Shaikh al-Lawati’s tent. 

Ismail was not slow in taking vengeance. In spite of al-Lawati’s 
intercession, those who were found in his tent, as well as all the members 
of their family at Fez, were tortured and executed. 

Ahmad was still unaware of the treachery in his camp. It was not 
until his troops had been again severely defeated by Ismail in an expedi- 
tion which cost the lives of fourteen thousarid men, women and children, 
that he understood that his most trusted general was in the pay of the 
enemy. Summoned before the king, the commander-in-chief drew 
a dagger from his belt and struck at Ahmad, but the bravery of a Black 
slave saved his life. The traitor was felled to the ground by the king’s 
own hand, and his body, after being dragged through the city, was 
thrown to the wild beasts. 


Spring had come. Ismail, who had been reconnoitring beyond the 
Atlas near Agadir, now marched north over the passes still deep in snow, 
and down into the plains which led to Marrakesh. His army was weary 
after many months of campaigning, and even the Emperor himself 
must often have thought with regret of the pleasures left behind at 
Fez, of the thousand women of his harem, and of the great chain of 
palaces nearing completion at Mequinez, the city which he intended 
to make the new capital of his empire. 

Ahmad at Marrakesh heard through his scouts that Ismail was 
approaching, and prepared to give battle. Spies disguised as refugees 
had been sent into Ismail’s camp, where they spread rumours that 
Ahmad’s army was on the brink of starvation, and the Emperor, certain 
now of victory, advanced on the city. Ahmad wished for nothing better ; 
remaining on the defensive, he utterly routed his uncle, whose army 
was repulsed with the loss of three thousand men. If he had followed 
up this success, Ahmad would probably have destroyed the greater part 
of Ismail’s army. But the easy triumph went to his head; while the town 
was celebrating the victory and the soldiers crowning the battlements 
with the heads of the slain, Ismail was reforming his remaining forces. 
A hundred renegades were sent forward towards the walls of Marrakesh, 
while the rest of Ismail’s troops were disposed as an ambush. Ahmad, 
most of his men being now dispersed, and imagining that he had little 
to fear from so feeble a force, sent five hundred men from the town to 
attack them; these were ambushed and cut to pieces. Realizing that 
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the matter was more serious than he had first imagined, he made a 
sortie with infantry. But his men, outnumbered, soon took flight, in 
spite of all their leader’s attempts to rally them. Furious at their feeble 
resistance, Ahmad galloped back to the city where, having ordered the 
gates to be closed behind him, he left the miserable men to their fate. 

For two months a futile siege continued. Ismail was not strong 
enough to effect a blockade; Ahmad was powerless to repel the imperial 
forces ; and both armies were weary of fighting. It was the Emperor who 
made the first move, by offering to discuss peace terms with his nephew 
at a sanctuary outside the town. Each king was to be accompanied 
by only ten of his personal guard; Ismail, however, concealed a number 
of horsemen nearby, and only the timely warning of one of Ahmad’s 
guard enabled the young king to make his escape, calling down curses 
on the head of his uncle for his treachery. Ismail returned to his camp, 
furious at the failure of his plan, to vent his wrath upon the first men 
whom he encountered—a number of Blacks, whom he slaughtered with 
his own hand, an act which caused many others to go over to the enemy. 

Ismail made one more unsuccessful assault on the town, availing him- 
self of the treachery of some of the guard along the ramparts who 
allowed scaling-ladders to be placed against the walls by night. But the 
small force which entered was annihilated before it could reach the 
town-gates to open them to the main army. To reduce the chance of 
conspiracy, the rampart guards, who were citizens of Marrakesh, were 
now supplemented by Arabs from other towns, and sentries were placed 
at the mosques and baths to prevent seditious gatherings. Finally, in 
order to intimidate the population, a number of prominent citizens 
surprised in commerce with the enemy were shut up with their families 
in their palaces and burnt to death. 

For nearly a year the siege continued, varied only by plotting and 
counterplotting, skirmishes, ineffectual sorties, and yet another un- 
successful conspiracy against Ismail’s person. When summer came, 
both armies were suffering from lack of provisions, and the whole 
country was heartily sick of war. It was at this moment that an un- 
expected mediator arrived. Ismail’s elder brother, al-Harrani, King of 
Tafilalt, learning of the famine in Marrakesh, set out with a caravan of 
two hundred camels loaded with dates as a peace-offering to both com- 
batants, and arrived at the Emperor’s camp where he was well received 
by Ismail. After remaining there for several days, he obtained the 
Emperor’s permission to go into the town with his gift for Ahmad. 
Al-Harrani soon realized that the shortage of food in the city was more 
acute than in Ismail’s camp, and he begged Ahmad to trust him to 
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negotiate the best peace-terms possible. Returning to Ismail he reported 
that Marrakesh was plentifully provisioned, but that he believed that 
Ahmad was anxious to make peace and would therefore be willing to 
surrender the city to him on certain conditions. 

At the beginning of June 1677 a treaty, drawn up by al-Harrani, was 
accepted by both antagonists. By its terms it was agreed that Ahmad 
should retain the title of King, with possession of the Province of the 
Draa; that his wife should remain in Marrakesh, ‘being treated as a 
Queen at Mulai Ismail’s expense’; and that Ahmad and his friends should 
be allowed to leave the city with their arms and personal possessions, 
Ismail’s young son, Mulai al-Mimun, accompanying them as far as 
Gelawa as hostage. Ismail further promised a free pardon to all the 
inhabitants of Marrakesh. 

Ahmad had kept the peace negotiations a secret in the city, for he 
realized that if the people of Marrakesh heard the terms of the treaty 
they would probably leave in a body before the arrival of the dreaded 
Ismail. Pretending to prepare for an expedition against a relief party 
approaching from Fez to the aid of Ismail, Ahmad, with al-Mimun, 
the most faithful of his kaids and captains, two thousand seven hundred 
Blacks and two thousand three hundred other troops, set out for Gelawa. 

When the townsfolk of Marrakesh discovered the trick which had 
been played upon them, a deputation of talebs and small children carrying 
white flags issued from the town and, prostrating themselves before 
the Emperor, begged for mercy, which he promised to accord. Is- 
mail’s first thought on entering the palace with al-Harrani was to examine 
the royal storehouses where he found only a week’s supply of food. 
Furious at finding how he had been tricked, he immediately dispatched 
two thousand cavalry in vain pursuit of his nephew, and issued orders 
to his troops to pillage the town. This was carried out with customary 
barbarity. 

A revolt near Dila at last put a stop to the butchery at Marrakesh. 
It was occasioned by the return from Mekka of Ahmad al-Hajj ben 
Abd Allah, a grandson of the old murabat bin Abu Bakr. Armed with 
promises of Turkish support, he reached the ruins of the Zawiya of his 
ancestors where he was enthusiastically welcomed as a second ben Abu 
Bakr sent from God to deliver the country from the hands of the tyrant. 
He set about rebuilding the Zawiya, and soon gathered round him a 
large but undisciplined army of Sanhaja Berbers. Ismail at first mis- 
judged the gravity of the situation; only after two small contingents 
which had been sent to crush the revolt had been practically annihilated, 
did he decide to lead an army in person. In the battle which ensued, 
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the Emperor largely owed his victory to the terror created by a battery 
of ten cannon which completely routed the ill-equipped rabble of Ber- 
bers who were totally unused to this kind of warfare. Having crushed 
the rebellion and killed a large number of the enemy as they fled, Ismail 
brutally slaughtered the women and children whom he found in their 
camp. 

No one had any more heart now for resistance. After five almost 
uninterrupted years of civil war, peace reigned. But both antagonists 
knew that such a peace, founded as it. was upon exhaustion rather than 
upon reconciliation, could not endure. The Emperor entered in triumph 
his new capital of Mequinez where during his absence the vast palaces 
had almost been completed, and there, we are told, ‘in full enjoyment, 
at length, of all the sweets of ease, and voluptuousness of vice . . . in- 
dulged himself in the native affections of his temperament, and the 
impulse of his character.”1 


1 Chénier (1788), ii, p. 178. 


CHAPTER VI 
ISMAIL THE BUILDER 


MEQUINEZ, the city which Ismail selected for his capital, had never 
enjoyed under the Beni Marin and Sadian dynasties the same popularity as 
Fez or Marrakesh. The Beni Marin, it is true, had made some attempt to 
develop the town, building in the thirteenth century the Kasba, several 
mosques, a madersa (college) and bridges; but the place had always re- 
mained small and provincial, often a mere dependency of Fez. Yet 
Mequinez had obvious physical advantages. Its position on a great spur 
of land overlooking the river Fakran was magnificent, its climate was far 
better than that of Fez, and the surrounding country was probably the 
most fertile in all Morocco. Strategically, too, it was important in that it 
commanded the approaches to the Middle Atlas. 

All writers seem agreed as to the impressiveness of the town when 
viewed across the valley, though some felt that a nearer approach was dis- 
appointing. ‘As we drew near that City appear’d to me somewhat con- 
siderable, as well for its Extent, and the Number of its Houses, set off by 
the Height of the Mosques, as for the agreeable Variety of its Gardens, 
adorn’d with an infinite Number of Fruit Trees of all Sorts. On the left 
is the Alcassava, or King’s Palace, which seems to make a magnificent 
Boundary for the City to the Northward, the Greatness of its Enclosure, 
the Whiteness of its lofty Walls, the Height of several Turrets, cover’d 
with glaz'd Tiles, with the Tops of two or three Mosques, gave us a quite 
different Idea of the Place, than what afterwards remain’d fix’d in us, 
when we had seen it nearer at hand.’ 

‘The Regal City is Macquanes, which has nothing extraordinary to 
recommend it besides the Casavee or King’s Palace, which indeed is 
magnificently sumptuous. It is at least half a Mile in Compass; and 
adorned with all the beauteous Variety of Cones and Cubes, most ex- 
quisitely Cut in Azure and Marble: With a delicate and stately Fabrick, 
called a Mass-Waar, where most of his Majesties Wives and Concubines 
are kept; which is sustained with at least 500 Pillars. And the Water- 
works, Banniards, [baths,] and Cisterns, are most admirably Fine. The 


1 Busnot (1715), p. 13. 
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Houses here indeed are Paved with Syllices or Slate curiously Painted and 
Carved; yet all this while with the least Order and uniformity imagin- 
able.” 

John Braithwaite, an Englishman who was at Mequinez in the year of 
Ismail’s death, wrote: ‘Before we saw the City some time, we heard a 
very great Noise from the Barking of Dogs; which trifling Circumstance 
I should not have mentioned, but that it is incredible almost to think 
what Number of Dogs the Moors have in their Houses, thinking it a sin 
to destroy them: A stranger who is not used to them is not able to sleep 
for their Noise. As soon as it was light, we discovered the King’s Palace 
and his Olive-Parks, which look beautiful at a distance: The Situation 
and Country about it are very pleasant; but when we came into the City 
we were very much disappointed.’? The streets were not paved, lamented 
Busnot, and were ‘continually either stifled with Dust, or sinking in 
Mire’; even Leo was forced to admit that ‘this towne is so durtie in the 
spring-time, that it would irke a man to walke the streets’ in spite of 
the ‘high corke slippers’ which well-to-do Moors wore in wet weather. 

No doubt it was while he was Governor of Mequinez, that the 
Emperor had first taken a fancy to this healthy city, well supplied with 
water and situated in green and fertile country. But there was yet 
another reason for his selection of a smaller and less well-known town 
for the new capital of his kingdom: Ismail wished to leave a monument 
which would be for all times a memorial to his greatness. Now both 
Fez and Marrakesh had already been formed and moulded by the great 
dynasties which had ruled there. He could not hope in those once 
splendid cities to do more than leave some mark on an already existing 
tradition. But Mequinez was as clay in his hands, capable of being 
shaped into a monument upon whose pedestal only one name would 
come to be written—that of Mulai Ismail. Thus it happened that a 
year after his accession he moved his court from Fez to Mequinez, and 
installed it in the old Kasba of the Almohades. 

During the first five years of his reign, Ismail had never been able to 
give more than a few weeks at a time—brief rests between strenuous 
campaigns—to directing the reconstruction of his capital. But he had 
contrived that those years were not wasted. The Christian slaves at 
Fez and at once been transferred to the new capital, and set to the work 
of clearing away the dilapidated houses which adjoined the Kasba. 
The owners of these houses were made to carry away the rubble, and 
with it to rebuild their homes within the new walls standing on the west 

1 Ockley, p. 31. 

2 Braithwaite, p. 165. 
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side of the town. Two fine gateways, Bab Berdain and Bab Siba, with 
elaborate fretted plaster-work and painted tiles, were constructed in these 
walls. In order to expedite the work, more and more craftsmen were 
collected from all parts of the Maghrib, and each tribe was forced to 
furnish a specified number of men. The eastern part of the medina was 
razed to the ground, and the Place al-Hedim (‘rubbish’) still commemor- 
ates the pile of debris which stood there after the demolition of the houses. 
From the same year, 1673, date the great mosque in the Kasba (from 
whose minaret none but eunuchs might chant the call to prayer), and 
the wall dividing the Kasba from the town. The mellah (Jewish quarters), 
which Christian slaves took three years to build, was finished in 1682, 
the Jews paying a heavy sum in order to avoid doing the work them- 
selves. 

Mouette was one of the slaves employed in the demolition. “On 
our arrival,’ he wrote, ‘a Black of prodigious size, and with a voice as 
terrible as the bark of Cerberus, came to meet us at the gate of the castle; 
in his hands he held a stick proportionate in thickness and length to his 
size, and greeted us with a salute of blows, from which none of the 
company was exempt. Then he led us into the storehouse where there 
were picks of enormous weight. And having given us one each, he 
conducted us to the old walls to demolish them. That was our first 
work, which continued from early dawn until it was quite dark. And 
if anyone paused for an instant he received his reward at once.’ In 
1677, Mouette and his companions left a pathetic little memento of 
their labours on the towers of the Bab al-Rais—two little escutcheons 
each containing three fleurs-de-lis. 

The Dar Kbira, or great Palace, which to this day is occupied by 
Ismail’s descendants, was completed in 1677 after three years work, and 
provincial governors from all parts of the country came to Mequinez 
for the dedication ceremony, bringing with them presents of Christian 
and black slaves, costly materials, furniture and silver. At midnight, 
in the presence of a great concourse of people, Ismail slaughtered a wolf 
with his own hands at the main gateway of the Palace. The head 
was given to Christian slaves who immured it in the centre of the gate- 
way, while black slaves were sent to bury the body outside the walls of 
the Palace. 

During the next six years Ismail’s passion for building never flagged. 
After those first bitter struggles the kingdom was at any rate partially 
subdued, and the Emperor found more time to supervise the work in 
person. He was his own architect, indicating to the slaves where walls 
were to be built or existing buildings destroyed. Often he would 
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toil all day like the meanest of his labourers, and on such occasions he 
would have his dinner brought to him where he worked. 

Building proceeded without any considered scheme: palaces were 
erected only to be destroyed again with truly royal capriciousness, and 
walls too hurriedly demolished often fell upon the miserable slaves, whose 
bodies were subsequently incorporated in some new structure. It was 
part of Ismail’s policy to keep his slaves fully occupied. ‘My subjects 
are like rats in a basket,’ he used to say; ‘if I do not keep shaking the 
basket they will gnaw their way through.’ 

From the year 1677 dates the Green Mosque, with its main entrance 
facing the town, built to supplement the Kasba Mosque which was 
proving too small. Then came the new fortifications to the Kasba, 
with twenty fine vaulted gateways surmounted by bastions bearing 
bronze cannon and mortars ‘of terrifying design’, and that vast agglom- 
eration of fifty palaces, the Dar al-Makhzen, each with its own mosque 
and bath. This was defended on the north-east by three sets of walls, 
the outer one flanked by square crenellated towers. Beyond the Dar 
al-Makhzen, but still within the walls of the Kasba, a big lake was con- 
structed for the use of pleasure-boats. Then granaries were added and, 
nearby, deep reservoirs and batteries of cannon, many of which came from 
the plunder of Spanish ships. The stables were reputed by Moorish 
historians to be three miles long, and to contain accommodation for twelve 
thousand horses, whose fodder was stored underground, while a large 
adjoining building housed the saddles and harness. Along the walls of the 
stables an avenue of rare trees was planted. To the south of the Dar al- 
Makhzen came the most spectacular building of all, the Dar al-Mansur, 
said to be over a hundred and fifty feet high, with its twenty pavilions 
covered with glazed green tiles and surmounted by towers commanding a 
view over the whole countryside. At the gateways of the Kasba twelve 
hundred Black troops mounted guard day and night. 

Every year there were new developments, and so often were the 
palaces rebuilt to satisfy the ‘unsettled Humour of the King’ that their 
appearance was like ‘the Scenes in a Theatre, which change almost at 
every Act.’ ‘All writers who attempt to describe this palace will give 
different accounts of it,’ wrote Estelle, the French Consul at Salli, in 
1698, ‘because every six or seven years it changes completely.’ To- 
wards the close of the century al-Mansur’s great palace of al-Badi at 
Marrakesh was ransacked, and hundreds of waggonloads of ornaments— 
most precious of which were the exquisite columns of jasper and marble 
decorated with elaborate inlaid arabesques—carried off to Mequinez. 
Shiploads of Carrara marble, brought from Genoa to Larache, Mamora 
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and Salli, added splendour to the inside walls, the lower parts of which 
were engraved with inscriptions in Arabic of the victories and noble 
deeds of the Emperor. The great Roman remains of Volubilis were 
plundered of their rich marble columns. 

Busnot gives an interesting account of the methods employed in 
building : 

“The structures he makes them erect, have no other Masonry, but a 
sort of Mass, or Mortar, they make of a Sandy Earth, mix’d with pow- 
der’d Lime, which knit, by being work’d together, with a little Water. 
The Slaves put that together, and beat it very close between two Planks, 
at such a Distance from each other, as to be the Thickness of the Wall 
they are to raise. They make use of Brick and Stone only for the Jamb 
and Lintels of the Doors. The Height of those Walls is generally twenty 
Foot. So high the poor Captives are forc’d to carry the Earth, the Lime, 
and the Water on their Shoulders; Having no Scaffolds, and being bare 
foot, the Ladders cut their Feet, and the more because they are often laden 
with Irons. Sometimes they make use of Pullies; but the Ropes they 
allow them are so small, that being heated by the scorching Sun, and 
their Working, they tear their Hands, which is no less Torture, and 
yet they dare not give over nor complain. 

‘Those who are employ’d in making of Bricks and Lime, not being 
allow’d to take the necessary Precautions, as being hurry’d without 
Intermission, are often burnt alive, as lately hapen’d to six English Men, 
and one French Man of Rochelle.’ 

Like Louis XIV, Ismail sometimes took pleasure in showing visitors 
round his palaces and gardens. John Windus, who accompanied Com- 
modore Stewart on a mission to Mequinez for the redemption of captives, 
describes the buildings as they appeared in 1721; his account is the most 
important contemporary evidence that we have, and deserves to be 
given at some length. 

“Parting from the Emperor, which we did by going backwards a 
good way, and Ben Hattar (by his Order) conducting us to see the ` 
Palace, we were led into a large oblong-square building, with Piazzas 
all round, being the Queen Xeriph’s Apartment. The Arches were 
wrought with Plaister Fret-work in Flowers after the Arabian manner, 
and supported by neat Stone Pillars; the Square exceeding large and 
spacious; the bottom and sides (for about five Foot high) chequered 
with small Tiles of divers Colours, about two Inches square; of which 
small Chequer-work there is a prodigious quantity in the Palace. All 
the Apartments, Walks, Magazines, Passages, and underneath the Arches 

1 Windus, pp. 100 ff. 
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being chequered, making the Prospect of the Buildings, which are all of 
a great length, extremely magnificent, beautiful and neat. From thence 
we were led into a Magazine near a quarter of a Mile long, and not above 
thirty Foot broad; in it there hung up great quantities of Arms in Cases, 
and three rows of Rails, which were covered with Saddles, almost from 
one End to the other: And in such another Magazine they shewed us 
the Gates of Larach, which this Emperor took from the Spaniards, a great 
deal of Iron-work, some Espadas, and other Christian Swords, brought 
from thence. 

‘Then we were carried into another large and spacious Building, 
with Piazzas all round like the former. In this live two of the Emperor’s 
Wives, who are distinguished by being called the Queens of the Cobah 
*lhodrah, (which is the Name of that part of the Palace they live in) and 
are in great Esteem with him. 

‘From thence passing through some neat long Walks, and Passages 
of Chequer-work, we came to another Building, with a large Garden 
in the middle, planted round with tall Cypress Trees; the garden is sunk 
about sixty or seventy Foot lower than the Foundation of the Building, 
over which, from one side to the other, goes a Terrass-walk, called by 
the Moors the Strangee, which is about half a Mile long, and fifteen or 
sixteen Foot broad; the top of it all the way thick-shaded with Vines, 
and other Greens, supported with strong and well-made wooden Work. 
In this Walk there was a Chariot that goes with Springs, and a small 
Calash, in which they told us the Emperor is sometimes drawn by 
Women and Eunuchs. 

“Several other Squares! and long Buildings we passed through, now 
and then seeing the Christians upon the top of high Walls, working and 
beating down the Mortar with heavy pieces of Wood (something like 
what our Paviers used to beat down the Stones) which they raise all 
together, and keep Time in their Stroke; and after we had been about 
three Hours seeing the Palace, we were led again to the Emperor, who 
was on Horseback, at the Entrance of a Cobah, in which were stores of 
Arms, Launces, and other Things, kept in order by twenty eight English 
Boys. 

‘The Emperor, at the approach of the Ambassador, cryed out as 
before, Bono, Bono, and asked him how he liked his Palace. The 
Ambassador told him it was one of the noblest upon the face of the Earth; 
the Emperor said thank God. Then some of the English Boys falling 
prostrate, and giving him the usual salutation, Allah ibarik phi amrik 
Sidi; Ge. God bless thy Power); the Emperor asked of what Nation they 

1 De la Faye describes the courtyards as unpaved and very dirty. 
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were, who being told English, he bid them go home with the Ambassa- 
dor, and see him to Bed: Upon which the Ambassador returned the 
Emperor Thanks, took his leave, and went to his House. . . . 

“The 7th we were sent for again to see the Palace, where arriving 
about nine of the Clock, we were first led to some large Rooms, full 
of Men and Boys at work; they were making Saddles, Stocks for Guns, 
Scabbards for Cymiters, and other Things; upon sight of the Ambassador, 
they all fell aworking together, which made an agreeable sound, and 
shewed that Industry was in great Perfection in this Emperor’s Palace. 
From thence we went through divers large and neat Buildings, now and 
then passing Gates guarded by Eunuchs, who beat away all but those 
who were to conduct us. We passed by a Garden sunk very deep, having 
a great deal of Clover in it, for the Horses of the Palace; the Building 
on the Side, and one at the End, was supported with neat Piazzas; the 
Rails to look over into the Garden were finely wrought, with Steps to 
go up to them, which were chequered, as were the Walks between them 
and the Arches, and underneath the Arches. 

‘Having passed this Building, we came to the most inward and 
beautiful part of the Palace, which also has a Garden in the middle, 
planted round with Cypress and other Trees: All the Pillars of this 
Building (which is of a vast length) are of Marble, and the Arches and 
Doors of the Apartments very finely workt. These, they say, were 
ancient Roman Pillars, transported thither from Sally. 

“Here one of the Queens sent us a Collation, of Dates, Grapes, Melons, 
Almonds and Raisins, Figs, and Sweetmeats of their making; with an 
Apology to the Ambassador, because there was nothing better, it being 
Ramdam, in which time no Victuals are drest by the Moors, ’till Night. 
The Fruit was very welcome, for walking had made us dry, so we sat 
down under the Piazzas, and were attended by the Maids of the Palace, 
whose jetty Skins received the Embelishment of shining Bracelets and 
silver Trinkets, which they wore in great plenty upon their Legs and 
Arms, with gold Chains about their Necks, monstrous large Earrings, 
and other African Ornaments; we were then in sight of the Emperor’s 
Women, who were so placed, that we knew nothing of it ’till afterwards.’ 

The Emperor’s apartments were presumably in this central section 
of the palace. They are not mentioned by Windus; but de la Faye, who 
was in Mequinez a few years earlier, describes them thus: 

“The apartment where the King sleeps . . . is a big pavilion with two 
rooms. That containing the King’s bed is sixty yards square. The floor 
is made of small tiles of different colours, upon which lies a carpet of 
extraordinary thickness. The ceiling is very lofty, and painted with all 
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sorts of flowers. Against the four walls, instead of tapestries and wain- 
scot, stand racks containing muskets, pistols, sabres and lances. The 
bedstead is of gilt ironwork, with five or six mattresses, and, as a rule, a 
red coverlet; but he has bedspreads of other colours when he chooses. 
The adjoining room . . . where the King bathes is paved with white 
marble. In the middle of it stands a large furnace to heat the water 
which flows from a natural spring into a great cauldron and thence into 
a white marble bath. This empties itself in such a manner that, in con- 
sideration of the heat of the furnace and the amount of water which 
flows in, the bath always remains temperate. The King also has other 
apartments which he no longer uses.’ 

The apartments of the Empress, which were about two hundred 
yards distant, and even larger than those of the Emperor, contained 
several rooms which she was at liberty to furnish as she pleased. 

But to return to Windus: ‘The Feast being ended, we parted from 
our black Attendants, and were carried to another regular and neat 
Building, with Piazzas all round; the Space between was all chequered, 
in the middle of which run a Row of marble Basons at certain distances, 
with little Channels cut in Stone, conveying Water from one to the 
other; this is a Magazine and Treasury.. Underneath the Arches, there 
opened folding Doors, into large square and very lofty Rooms or Halls, 
in some of which were very great numbers of Firelocks, regularly hung 
up; others had stores of Launces of all sorts and sizes; among the rest a 
Guinea Launce (taken from an Indian Prince, and shown for a Curiosity) 
having four Spears at the head of it, the Staff Brasill Wood. 

‘In these Magazines may be seen Bills, Battle-axes, and warlike 
Instruments of all sorts; a great many Blunderbusses of different Sizes, 
with brass Barrels, Helmets in Boxes, and wrapped up in Paper; and 
other variety of Weapons, many of which seem not to have been made 
by the Moors, but rather to have been the Arms of those Christians who 
lost their Lives with Don Sebastian, or taken from those Towns which 
formerly were in the Hands of the Portuguese and Spaniards, but conquered 
by this Emperor. 

“Then passing by some Rooms lockt up (they having in them Gold, 
Silver, Jewels, and other Riches, under the care of Bombar John Siggear, a 
black Eunuch, the Emperor’s Treasurer) we came to the last, in which 
were a great number of Cymiters, handsomely disposed, and in very 
good order, with several Christian Swords among them; and after 
we had seen a much greater store of Arms, than any of us imagined this 
Prince had, we were led into the Inside of an Apartment, where one of 

1 King of Portugal, who was killed at the disastrous battle of al-Ksar in 1578. 
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the Queens formerly lived; there were several frames for Beds put close 
together, in which it is said the Emperor has sometimes lain; they would 
hold about twenty People. We also saw the Baths, and some beautiful 
Cobahs belonging to that Apartment. 

‘From thence we were carried through several other Buildings, con- 
sisting for the most part of Oblong-squares, with Piazzas, under which 
the Doors open into the Lodgings, which generally are ground Rooms; 
the Doors of each Building are all of one form and size, they are finely 
inlaid and some of them gilt, and kept shut, so that we could not see 
into the Apartments. In one of these Squares was a Fountain, with 
Channels of Marble, that made a Labyrinth, very neat and pretty. We 
also passed by the Place, where they told us Mahomet’s Writings, and the 
holy Registers of their Law are deposited; then we went into some 
stately Cobahs, whose Shells were finely painted of a Sky Colour, with 
Golden Stars, representing the Heavens, and a Golden Sun in the middle, 
of curious Workmanship. Some of these Cobahs the Emperor makes 
use of to put in the Presents he has received from Christian Princes, 
among which were seven or eight Coaches; others are Magazines for 
Arms, and his choisest Goods; in one of them were hung up the fine 
Glass Sconces, that His Majesty King George had sent by the Ambassador. 

‘As we were going away, they showed us a massy Building with 
high Walls, without any Ornament, in which the Emperor designs to 
lay his Bones; in the Inside (they say) there is a Chain that is let down 
from the middle of the Roof, by which he intends his Coffin shall hang. 

‘Going to take the following prospect of this Palace’, we passed 
over a large Field, on each side of the path-way of which there were 
great numbers of large Ratts, which burrowed in the Earth like Rabbits. 

At the end of this Field there is a Pomegranet Garden, planted in a 
Valley, over which the Emperor has built a strong Bridge, reaching from 
the top of one Hill to the other, for the more commodious passing over; 
at the end of the Valley, the Bridge is joyned by a Causeway with a 
Wall on each side, for about two or three Miles, it being the way he 
goes to his Stables. 

‘This Palace is about four Miles in circumference, and stands upon 
even Ground, in form almost square, and no Hill near to overlook it. 
It is built of a rich Mortar without either Brick or Stone, except for 
Pillars and Arches, and the Mortar so well wrought, that the Walls are 
like one entire piece of Terrass. The whole Building is exceeding 
massy, and the Walls in every part very thick. ... 

‘The inside of the best part of the Palace consists of divers oblong- 

1 Windus, p. 112. 
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squares a great deal bigger than Lincolns-Inn-Fields, having Piazzas all 
round as before described; some of the Squares are chequered through- 
out the whole space, others have Gardens in the middle, that are sunk 
very deep, and planted round with tall Cypress Trees, the tops of which 
appearing above the Rails, make a beautiful prospect of the Palace and 
Garden intermixt. 

‘There are likewise dispersed throughout the Palace, several Build- 
ings which they call Cobahs; they are built square with plain Walls on 
the outside, except the front, which consists of Piazzas of five or six 
Arches; the Inside is one very large and lofty Room or Hall, chequered 
at bottom, and the sides, almost the height of a Man, the Top or Dome 
curiously painted and richly gilt, the Roof is covered with green Tiles 
and rises like a Pyramid. 

‘It is reported that 30,000 Men, and 10,000 Mules, were employed 
every Day in the building of this Palace; which is not at all improbable, 
seeing that it is built of hardly anything else but Lime, and every Wall 
worked with excessive Labour. 

‘The Nature of the Building is convenient for the hot Climate, being 
mostly ground Rooms, by reason of which, and the great thickness of 
the Walls, the Lodgings are very cool and refreshing, when the Weather 
is excessively hot. 

‘I have observed in another place that the Emperor never parts with 
any Mony, either to defray the expences of War, or Building, and has 
caused this large and magnificent Palace to be erected, without expending 
a Blankill towards it; but instead of Mony he gives the Alcayde (Kaid) 
of his Buildings a Government; which at present is all that Country, 
lying between Mequinez and Tremezen, a large tract of Ground, and a 
very fruitful Soil; but considering the continual Employment, and un- 
limited Expences, which his Office obliges him to, it is thought he cannot 

get any thing for himself, more than what suffices for his Maintenance. 
_ “The Emperor is wonderfully addicted to Building; yet it is a question 
whether he is more addicted to that, or pulling down; for they say if all 
his Buildings were now standing, by a moderate Computation, they 
would reach to Fez, twelve Leagues off: And those who have been near 
him since the beginning of his Reign, have observed him eternally 
building and pulling down, shutting up Doors and breaking out new 
ones in the Walls... . He has also dug many strange Caverns in the 
Earth of all sizes, some for Corn, others for Powder, Arms, Brimstone, 
and Mony, of which latter it is suspected he leaves no Witnesses, when 
finished.’ 

Besides the small formal gardens already mentioned, there were 
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several larger gardens with vines and vegetables, and also a park. The 
latter was ‘not much unlike our Hyde-Park, only of the two more beauti- 
ful,’ says Braithwaite, and adds that it was regularly laid out with olive- 
trees which made it shady and pleasant for riding. Some spotted deer, 
brought from Cassioberry Park! by Joseph Diaz, Moorish Ambassador 
to Queen Anne, were placed in the park in 1711. 

One of the larger gardens was modelled upon the famous al-Agdal 
at Marrakesh. Another, Mouette relates, was made during the winter 
of 1680, when not only the Christian slaves and the Blacks, but even 
kaids and sharifs, were forced to dig all day in driving rain so that the 
work should go forward rapidly. Ismail himself was present, super- 
vising the transport of ‘whole trees of extraordinary size’, and dealing 
savage blows with his lance to all those who in his opinion were not 
working hard enough. 

It is not at Mequinez alone that the Emperor’s mania for building 
can be seen. Great castles were constructed throughout the country. 
They were well fortified and provisioned, and garrisoned by Blacks— 
bulwarks against the marauding Berbers. But the immense wall which 
Ismail projected ‘to lead the blind from Mequinez to Marrakesh’ re- 
mained but a dream. His last work at Mequinez—the lovely Bab Man- 
sur—was completed by Mulai Abd Allah in 1732.2 An inscription on it 
extols the glory of Ismail, and still more that of Abd Allah, and adds 
that there is no Gate in Damascus or Alexandria the equal of it. 


Mequinez has been called a second Versailles, and the comparison 
between these two great contemporary palaces is inevitable, as is perhaps 
the comparison between Ismail and Louis. Common to both: Kings 
was a passion for building as well as a passion for conquest. Both 
personally supervised the construction of their palaces. Both were 
regardless of the lives and safety of their workmen. In the bitter winter 
of 1685, thirty-six thousand labourers defied cold and disease in the 
workshops of Versailles, where many died; and the fate of the thousands 
of slaves at Mequinez was, as we shall see, still more terrible. Both at 
Versailles and Mequinez royal impatience commanded the transport of 
fully-grown trees from a great distance, and of both trees and men, 
hundreds failed to survive the ordeal. But nothing justifies the assertion 
that the Palaces of Mequinez were a conscious echo of Versailles. Ismail 
had begun working upon his palaces nearly ten years before the first 
descriptions of the wonders of Versailles—still incomplete—were brought 


1 The seat of Lord Essex, in Hertfordshire. 
3 And completely restored in 1921-2; see Plate facing p. 17. 
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to him by his Ambassador, Temim. In conception, too, what could be 
more different from the orderly, formal symmetry of Versailles than 
the rambling inconsequence of Mequinez. 

The streak of madness in Ismail is as clearly visible in the fantastic 
incoherence of his palaces as it is in the sadistic cruelty that he shewed 
towards his unfortunate subjects. It needs, perhaps, an oriental mind 
fully to appreciate a congeries of buildings at once so amazing and so 
grotesque. At all events al-Zaiyani, who had visited many of the finest 
buildings both of the eastern and western world, was able to write, 
“We have never seen anything equal to it, neither among their modern 
buildings nor among their ancient. All the buildings of the Princes of 
the Islamic dynasties combined could not equal those that the glorious 
Sultan Mulai Ismail erected.’ 

Mequinez as we see it to-day is little more than a shell, a mere ghost 
of its former greatness; a mass of crumbling plaster, fantastic as the 
etchings of Piranesi. In vain had its creator said: ‘I have built these 
buildings—let those who can, destroy them.’ Ismail was himself to 
witness the damage that a hurricane could work, for in 1694 a part of 
the palace was blown down, and almost all the trees he had planted 
were uprooted. The wanton destruction wrought in a fit of anger by 
Mulai Abd Allah in 1733, and the ravages of the great earthquake which 
destroyed Lisbon twenty-two years later, continued the work of devasta- 
tion. Yet, viewed across the valley with the moonlight upon it, Me- 
quinez can still in part evoke the days when the great tyrant lived within 
its fountained courts and ruled with a despotic hand the destinies of the 
Maghrib. 


CHAPTER VII 
PIRATES AND SLAVES 


HOWEVER ignorant or ill-informed the English may have been about 
mysterious Barbary and the “Blackamoors’ who inhabited it, there was 
one town whose reputation was only too familiar in thousands of west- 
country homesteads—Salli, the pirates’ nest whose name ‘stunk in all 
Christendom’. The ‘Sallee Rovers’, who swept the seas like a scourge, 
had brought the business of piracy to a fine art, and during the seventeenth 
century the number of ships which fell a prey to their ‘carraques, pinques 
and polacres’ must have run into thousands. 

Situated on the Atlantic, only fifty miles from Gibraltar, the port 
was admirably suited for piracy. The corsairs could lie in ambush for 
the traffic through the Straits, or pounce to intercept the traders returning 
from the East Indies or Guinea. But often they were to be found much 
further afield. They had plundered even Iceland, bringing home more 
than four hundred men, women and children from Reykjavic, its capital ; 
they had seized Lundy Island in the Bristol Channel, holding it for 
several weeks. One pirate vessel had actually been captured in the 
mouth of the Thames. The population in the west of England became 
so alarmed, that the Lizard Light had to be extinguished for fear ‘it will 
conduct pirates’, and trading vessels were not considered safe, even in 
the English Channel, unless in convoy. 

The French, Dutch and Spaniards suffered equally severely from the 
raids of the Sallee Rovers and their brother plunderers at Algiers. Had 
any form of joint attack been made, there is little doubt that the marau- 
ders could have been exterminated, but this the Powers could never 
agree to do, Each was only too pleased to see a rival’s trade harassed 
and her citizens taken in chains to Barbary. 

The pirate ships always sailed two or three together and generally 
employed terrorism or trickery to force merchantmen to surrender. 
Sometimes they sailed under false colours—especially those of Algiers, 
during the period when England was at peace with the Turks; some- 
times they invented a pretext for demanding to see a ship’s papers, 
then boarded the vessel and overpowered the crew. Captain Phelps, 
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who had once been taken by the Rovers, levels the accusation that ‘no 
Salleeman will fight a ship of ten guns’; but there seem ample grounds 
for believing that, when it came to fighting, the Sallitines were as brave 
as anyone. Even when their ammunition was completely exhausted, 
they had on occasions captured an enemy vessel by showers of stones 
from the ship’s ballast. 

Ismail was always threatening a yet bigger revenge against the 
Christian dogs, and what the Moorish vessels lacked in tonnage was 
amply counterbalanced by his boasting and bluster. In a letter to Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, written in 1684 after the English had abandoned 
Tangier, he says, ‘Henceforward, I shall have Ships built as big as yours, 
if not bigger; hoping to take some of your Ships and Captains, and 
cruise for you in your English Seas, as you do for us in these.... As for 
the Captives you have taken, you may do with them as you please; 
heaving them into the Sea, or destroy[ing] them otherways.’ 

The real motive of the Rovers was the capture of slaves. Material 
plunder in the shape of rich cargoes from the East was of course an 
added, but incidental, attraction. It flattered Ismail’s pride to think of 
the citizens of the great European powers held in bondage in his kingdom, 
and he was often heard to boast before these captives that he commanded 
‘all the nations of Europe in the persons of his slaves’, The more 
skilful mechanics were invaluable when it came to making gunpowder, 
repairing small-arms, or casting cannon—an art which entirely died out 
after the enslaving of Christians ceased. But, as we shall see, most of the 
captives spent their lives toiling without respite at the interminable 
building operations in Ismail’s palaces at Mequinez. Unlike the slaves 
at Algiers they were rarely if ever put to work in the galleys, it being 
considered safer to keep them well away from the coast where there 
were greater facilities for escape. 

In theory, the Emperor was entitled to ten per cent of the prizes 
taken, slaves and cargo over that amount being paid for. It was, however, 
Ismail’s usual practice first to secure most of the loot, and then to indicate, 
when the question of compensation arose, that it would be safer not to 
press for payment. 


When prisoners arrived in Salli they were led in chains through the 
filthy streets and lanes of the town to the matamores or underground 
dungeons. Wherever they passed they were exposed, says Saint-Olon, 
to the ‘Curses and Hootings of the whole Town, and particularly of the 
young Fry, some of which follow them merely to bellow out a volley 
of abusive words, or throw stones at them.’ Men who but a few days 
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before had perhaps been captains of their own ships, suddenly found 
themselves suffering every degradation, with little to look forward to 
but life-long servitude and misery. 

The matamores each accommodated some fifteen or twenty slaves. 
Such little light and ventilation as there was came from a small grating in 
the roof through which the rain poured during the winter months, and a 
rope ladder, which was pulled up at night, afforded the only entrance. 
In these horrible pits the slaves slept; here they exchanged confidences 
about their miserable lives, discussed the gossip of the town, or passed 
on some fragment of news from the Europe which most of them would 
never see again. They lay in a circle, their feet meeting in the middle, 
on rush mats which stank almost unendurably in the moist heat. Only 
a few of the more fortunate had goat-skins to sleep upon. 

At Salli there was also a larger cellar, supported on brick pillars, 
which was used to house a great number of captives. For six months 
of the year there was always a foot or two of water in this prison, and 
the slaves had to sleep in hammocks which they rigged up, one above 
the other, as best they could. Not infrequently these collapsed, bringing 
their occupants, and those of the hammocks below them, down into 
the water and filth below, where they were obliged to spend the rest of 
the night. In 1673, the slaves in this matamore contrived to tunnel success- 
fully to the open air and escape into the town. Fifty-seven of them had 
already scrambled down the town wall and were well started on the 
road to Mamora when one, a Dutchman, fell and broke his leg. In 
his pain he cried out, and some fishermen who were nearby gave the 
alarm. A pursuit party was immediately sent after the fugitives. Twelve 
of the slaves, who had a good start, reached Mamora safely; but the rest 
were recaptured. 

At the beginning of Ismail’s reign, while there were still private 
slave-owners at Salli, the captives would be taken to the slave market, 
stripped, and put through their paces by prospective purchasers. They 
would be made to walk, jump and cut capers; their teeth and eyes would 
be examined, and their hands to see if they were used to rough work. 
Patrons with a taste for palmistry would judge from the lines on their 
hands whether an investment was likely to prove profitable. Various 
were the tasks to which these privately-owned slaves were put: some 
were made to work in the harbour or in the galleys, some in the fields; 
some at. grinding corn, fetching water, or preparing mortar. Mouette 
more than once saw Christian and mule harnessed side by side to the 
plough. When the slaves fell ill they received a certain amount of 
attention so that they might be the sooner back at work. For most 
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complaints branding with hot irons, still a favourite treatment with 
Moroccan doctors, was the first cure tried. Mouette, who was severely 
beaten by the governor of Salli, maintains that he cured himself by a 
home-made preparation of spiders’ webs and white of egg. 

The slaves who were destined for the Emperor left Salli on a weary 
ten days journey on foot to Mequinez. Here they were inspected by 
Ismail in person and then driven to the miserable quarters in which they 
were to be confined. At first these were usually matamores, but some 
were housed in roofless sheds—even in the winter, when an inch of ice 
is not unknown at Mequinez—or, as will be described later, under the 
arches of the bridge connecting the palace with the stables. Often the 
bare ground was their only bed. Ata later date they were moved to large 
barracks which they themselves had built. Here they lived less hardly; 
but it was found to be too easy for them to barricade themselves in, and 
they were therefore transferred to some old tanneries in the middle of the 
city. Each slave now had his own minute hut, and a mat on which to lie 
—precious possessions which one bequeathed to another when he died, 
or, more rarely, recovered his liberty. 

At the entrance to each prison was the house of the Moorish guard, 
who counted the prisoners carefully each morning and evening, being 
obliged to pay the Emperor the price of any slave who escaped. At 
earliest dawn, to the ‘doleful echo of Vamos a travacho, Cornutos, that 
is, Come out to work, ye Cuckolds’ they rose and were herded off, under 
the supervision of a Negro guard, to whatever work had been allotted 
them. 

If we had not the testimony of a dozen or more authors, and the 
present existence of concentration camps often in our minds, it would be 
difficult to believe that the accounts of the sufferings of the unfortunate 
captives and the brutality of Ismail were not the grossest exaggera- 
tions.1 But ambassadors, missionaries and escaped slaves all brought 
back the same story of the terrible conditions at Mequinez. Often, 
as we have already seen, slaves were burnt to death in the making of 
bricks and lime because no precautions for their safety were taken, and 
in the demolishing of buildings many were buried in the ruins as they fell. 
Shoeless and loaded with irons, they climbed up and down ladders till 
their feet bled. Their hands were burnt and torn, and their heads ex- 
posed to the burning heat in summer. Some of the captives were set to 


1 But no doubt numbers were sometimes exaggerated. Koehler maintains 
that at any given moment there were rarely more than a thousand Christians in 
bondage, and that the total number deliberately killed by Ismail was only one 
hundred and nine. 
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clear the ground of palmettos—plants whose leaves ‘cut like knives, 
and are as sharp-pointed as nails’; others were made to transplant fully- 
grown trees; and fifty slaves died ‘by the Stink of the Bodies newly 
bury’d’ when the Emperor decided to dig up the Christian cemetery and 
include the ground in his private gardens. Yet others, says Ockley, 
were “Carters, and go all day with Waggons full of Earth, drawn by 
Six Bulls and Two Horses; and at Night must watch the Beasts in the 
Field, as well in Winter as in Summer: Some are employed in making 
Powder; others small Arms: Some Sawing, Cutting, Cementing, and 
Erecting Marble Pillars: Others there are whose Business it is to look 
after the Water-works; the rest tend Horses.’ The Women slaves, if 
they were young and unmarried, and had any pretention to looks, were 
immediately absorbed into the harems of the Emperor or his household, 
while older women were put to some form of housework or drudgery. 
Married men and women seem to have been treated more leniently. 

The usual dress for slaves was nothing but ‘a coarse woollen Coat in 
the shape of a Spanish Capput’, renewed, in theory at any rate, every year 
or two. It was a rare thing to see a linen shirt upon a slave, and very 
few had breeches or shoes of any kind. 

Supervising the building operations, and all too liable to appear at 
any moment, was the Emperor himself. If anyone slackened an instant 
it might mean death. Jean Gueret of Brittany, ‘breathing a Moment on 
the Top of a Wall’, was shot dead by the Emperor with a firelock, and 
Abraham Odievre suffered the same fate. ‘Marin Sally having com- 
mitted the like Fault, pardonable enough in Men spent with Labour, 
the King struck him twice with his Spear, and left him alive, only 
- because he thought him to have been dead’; and another slave had his 
ear almost severed by a blow from Ismail’s lance. 

‘How many poor Christian Slaves hath he run through with Launces, 
Shot, thrown to the Lyons, and caused to be burnt alive in burning Lime- 
Kilns! innumerable are the various Sorts of Cruelties contrived in this 
hellish Breast, and executed by the bloody Hands of this barbarous King 
upon poor Christians; and that not for any Fault or Misdemeanor of 
theirs, but only to gratifie his own savage Humour: and yet he is the 
best Patron and Protector that the Christian Slaves have to depend 
upon. His Terror defends them from the Fury of his Subjects, who out 
of the fear and dread they have of him, dare not execute in full measure 
their cruel and cursed Wrath upon his Christian Slaves.’ So writes 
Ockley?; and Busnot, one of the ‘Commissioners for the Redemption of 
Captives’, has the same story to tell: 

1 Ockley, p. 110. 
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‘It is frequent enough to see some impal’d, some burnt alive, and 
others hung up by the Heels over the Lime Kilns. The King often causes 
them to be strangled, and sometimes loaded Carts to pass over their 
Bodies. He has been seen by way of Pastime to make four of the 
strongest Blacks take a Captive, and toss him up into the Air, so as he may 
fall with his Head foremost, and so repeat it till he dies, either by having 
his Neck broke, or his Brains beat out.’ 

This latter torture was a favourite sport of the Emperor’s. Windus 
gives a fuller description of its refinements: 

‘The Person whom the Emperor orders to be thus punished, is seized 
upon by three or four strong Negroes, who taking hold of his Hams 
throw him up with all their strength, and at the same time turning him 
round, pitch him down head foremost; at which they are so dexterous 
by long use, that they can either break his Neck the first Toss, dislocate 
a Shoulder, or let him fall with less Hurt: They continue doing this 
as often as the Emperor has ordered, so that many times they are 
killed upon the Spot, sometimes they come off with only being severely 
bruised; and the Person that is tossed must not stir a Limb, if he is 
able, while the Emperor is in sight, under penalty of being tossed 
again, but is forced to lie as if he was dead, which if he should really 
be, no body dares bury the body ’till the Emperor has given Orders 
for it.’ 

An English boy of thirteen, who refused to amuse Ismail by fighting 
a Moorish youth much bigger than himself, was tossed in a blanket till 
he was half dead.* 

To receive the bastinado was a simpler but no less terrible torture. 
William Okeley, an English captive at Algiers about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, thus describes the punishment: 

‘They have a strong staff about six feet long, in the middle whereof 
there are two holes bored into which a cord is put, and the ends of the 
cord fastened on one side the staff with knots, so that it makes a loop on 
the other side; into this both the feet of the person condemned are put; 
then two lusty fellows, one at each end of the staff, lift it up in their arms, 
and twisting the staff about till the feet are fast pinched by the ankles, 
they raise his feet, with the soles upwards, as high as their shoulders, and 
in this posture they hold them, the poor man in the meantime resting only 
with his neck and shoulders on the ground. Then comes another lusty, 
sturdy knave behind him, and, with a tough, short truncheon, gives 

1 Windus, p. 91. 

2 The reader may recollect that such incidents were not unknown in English 
schools at a much later date. 
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him as many violent blows on the soles of his feet as the council shall 
order.’ 

On one occasion, passing by a high wall on which some Christians 
were working, Ismail observed that they did not keep time in their stroke. 
Irritated by this, he ordered his guards to throw the slaves off the wall, 
“breaking their Legs and Arms, and knocking them on the Head in a 
miserable manner.’ 

When we learn that for petty thefts Ismail was known to ‘faire lier 
a quelques uns avec une fisselle ce qu’on n’ose nommer, & l’arracher avec 
violence,’ we can imagine how many more tortures, too horrible to 
describe, must have been inflicted at the order of this imperial sadist. 
But it must not be imagined that Ismail’s brutality was reserved for his 
Christian slaves alone; his own subjects also received their fair share. 
‘In the Year 1696, coming to view his Works,’ says Busnot, the Emperor 
‘fancy’d they did not advance as they ought to do; he immediately sent 
for the Alcaide Melec . . . and though he was at that time one of the 
prime Men of the Court, and in his Favour, and the Surveyor of those 
Works, he began by venting his Rage on him, causing five hundred 
Lashes, with Leather Thongs, to be given him, after a considerable 
cudgelling with his own Hand. His Fury being heighten’d by that first 
Exercise, he butcher’d a great Number of Moors and Renegado’s that 
were next at hand; some had their Heads cloven, others their Arms cut 
off, and others he stabb’d with his Knife: So that nothing but Horror 
and Slaughter appear’d about him.” 

Ismail’s Blacks, often the instruments of his brutality, were quick to 
act on the smallest gesture of their master: a turn of the wrist indicated 
death by strangling, while drawing in the chin implied beheading. 

It was often impossible to know what was the best line of action to 
adopt when the Emperor was in a truculent mood: 

‘Nicholas Herault of Havre, and Antoine Genevois, saw him coming in 
that Posture towards the Place where they were at Work, roaring like a 
Lyon, and waving his Cimiter on all Sides. In that desperate Humour 
he took up a Stone, which he threw into the Mortar which they were 
beating. They then concluded themselves to be dead Men; they were 
quite at a Plunge, being acquainted with his Intention, and that he only 
wanted a Pretext to Murder them. They knew not whether they should 
leave the Stone unturn’d, or whether he would have them to beat it in 
among the Mortar. They observ’d him, as they afterwards told us, and 
durst neither face, nor turn their Backs upon him, which would have 
been both capital Crimes with him; they only recommended themselves 

1 Busnot (1715), p. 150; and see Plate facing p. 97. 
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to God in silence, and work’d on full of Dread, and he return’d 
without speaking one Word. . . 1 

It was recorded of Ismail that he always found a bald head irresistible, 
and would shatter the skull with a single blow from the butt-end of his 
spear which was weighted with lead. With Puck-like devilry, Busnot 
tell us, ‘he exposes himself maliciously to be jostled by the Beasts they 
drive, or the Carts they draw, only to have a Colour to please the strange 
Itch he has to be beating, or murdering. Sometimes he will stand in 
the Way, turning his Back, as if he did not think of it; at other times, 
when sitting, he stretches out his Leg before their Carts, and if they do 
not take care to move with the greatest Precaution, his Pastime becomes 
fatal to them. They must be extraordinary cautious; for if they go fast, 
he says, they do it to avoid his Presence; which is made a capital Crime, 
and costs them their Lives; and if they move slowly, they pay dear for 
that pretended Sloath. He contrives all ways to surprize them; he 
appears when they least think of it, and if they have not Care to be 
provided with some Tool, that may serve to perswade him they 
are going to Work when he meets them, they certainly lose their 
Lives.” 

On one occasion, indeed, good came out of evil. A slave whose hip 
had been put out of joint by five hundred bastinadoes was again beaten 
because his lameness prevented him from working fast enough, and the 
‘violent operation of the second Bastinado’ was successful in resetting 
the dislocation. It is not however recorded that any of Ismail’s slaves 
benefitted from their captivity to the extent of Sir Jeffrey Hudson, 
‘the peppery dwarf of Charles I’, who attributed the increase of his 
height (from eighteen inches to three feet six) entirely to the hard work 
he was put to in Barbary. 

The staple diet for slaves working perhaps eighteen hours a day at 
the hardest kinds of manual labour was fourteen ounces of bread, an 
ounce of oil and a little water. The bread was usually so old that the 
dogs would not touch it. ‘Nay, not long ago,’ says Ockley, ‘they had 
Bread mixed with Dung; for a Kennel [i.e. drain] or Slockie, as they call 
it, broke into one of the King’s Corn-Stores, of which he hath a great 
many under Ground; (and some Corn, half as old as himself) and this 
was given to the Christian Slaves to eat: Who, notwithstanding they 
were forced to stop their Noses because of its nasty Smell, yet must 
either eat it or starve with Hunger.’* And like Nehemiah’s men they 

2 Busnot eae P. 150. 

2 Busnot (1715), P- 153. 

* Ockley, p. 116. 
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were obliged to work with one hand while they eat with the other. 

' Sometimes in moments of acute hunger the slaves ‘hazarded their Lives 
by leaping from high Walls to get a few wild Onions that grew in the 
Moors Burying-Place: and would likely have undergone more Trouble 
and Danger, if they could possibly have procured a little Flesh.’ 

It was not surprising that the death-rate among these half-starved, 
overworked wretches was so high that Ismail soon realized that he would 
get better service if their conditions of living were improved. ‘One 
Day,’ relates Busnot, ‘observing, that the Number of the Captives 
decreas’d considerably, and that those that were left had no strength, 
and particularly admiring, that most of the Christians dy’d the first Year, 
he said to his Alcaides, These Dogs are like the Fish, that die as soon as they 
are out of the Water. The Alcaides answer’d, It was not to'be wonder’d 
at; for the Christians were not us’d to work so much, and be so ill fed; 
and that, in their own Countries, they were much strengthen’d by drink- 
ing of Wine and Brandy. From that time forward, the King allow’d 
them to draw strong Waters, which was some help to them. In short, 
the Moors are more robust, and endure Hunger and Thirst better. 
Nicholas Herault assur’d me, he saw some of them eat Earth, when they 
had no Bread.: 

The repetition of a few words,? followed by the painful inconvenience 
of circumcision, sufficed to put a stop to some at any rate of the miseries of 
slavery, yet comparatively few captives took the easy step of embracing 
Islam. Those who did so, says Mouette, ‘were led on horseback in 
triumphal procession through the town, to the sound of drums and 
trumpets. In their right hand they carried a small stick pointing towards 
the sky to testify that they recognized and adored not three persons but 
one God.’ They were given a Moorish name, and in due course a 
negress for wife. Although they were now exempt from the usual work 
of captives, they still remained slaves, and were either employed as 
guards at the palace or sent to serve under a kaid in the provinces. 

In 1671, during the Great Feast, al-Rashid sent for nineteen young 
slaves and ‘preached to them on the excellence of his false religion, saying 
that if they would not follow the law of Mahomet they would infallibly 
be damned. He then promised them that when they were well versed 
in Arabic and the Koran he would make them all governors of towns and 
captains in his army, that he would marry them well, give them fine 
clothes and horses, gold, silver, and all that they could wish for. In 

1 Busnot (1715), p- 159. 

2‘La ilaha il Allah, Muhammad al-Rasul Allah,’ i.e. ‘There is no god but 
God, and Mahomet is the apostle of God.” 
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fact, he would treat them as his own children...’ They were for the 
most part valets and ships’ boys, and all but two accepted the tempting 
offer. In the royal palace at Fez a banquet was prepared for the new 
converts, who were served at table by the greatest kaids and given a 
sum of money each. But their good fortune did not last long, for it 
is recorded that most of them were killed by Ismail when he ascended 
the throne the following year. Surprisingly enough, the two who re- 
fused to renounce Christianity were not put to death, and five years 
later were ransomed by the Redemptionist Fathers. 

Often, in fact, the lot of those who ‘turned Moor’ was not as enviable 
as it at first appeared, although there were a few, like Pellow, who rose 
to positions of importance. Renegades were usually forced to accom- 
pany Ismail on his campaigns, and were always to be found in the fore- 
front of the battle “where, if they betray but the least design of giving 
way, he cuts ’em in pieces.’ They were usually despised by the Moors 
for having acted out of interest rather than out of conviction; hope of 
redemption was closed to them for ever; and any unsuccessful attempt 
at escape meant death. Estelle relates that in 1698 there were two or 
three thousand renegades in Tafilalt, from which remote spot escape 
was virtually impossible. 


Several of the slaves who escaped from captivity have left accounts 
of their experiences, chief among them being Mouette, ‘Ockley’s slave’, 
Pellow and Phelps. 

Mouette’s story is of particular interest because he was a careful 
observer and a man of some education. He set sail from France in the 
autumn of 1670 in the hundred and twenty ton frigate Royale. With 
him were his cousin Claude la Garde and a friend, and their destination 
was the West Indies. The little ship fought her way bravely through 
heavy equinoctial gales, often carried miles out of her course by the 
fierceness of the storms, and after six weeks at sea encountered two Sallee 
Rovers flying false colours. The captain of the Royale had been warned 
by some Dutch vessels that these pirate ships were abroad, but he had 
over-insured his cargo and stood to make a large sum of money by the 
loss. of his ship. Treacherously he allowed the Moors to board the 
vessel, hoping to gain his own freedom by selling his passengers and crew 
into slavery. 

Once on board the Royale the pirates drew the arms they had hidden 
under their cloaks, and in a few minutes had made themselves masters 
of the frigate. Mouette and the other passengers were taken on board 


the pirate ships, stripped, searched, and clapped into irons. 
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As the ships drew near Salli, an English privateer gave chase with such 
determination that they were driven on to the rocks. Mouette himself 
narrowly escaped drowning, and the bravery of the Christian sailors 
was alone responsible for the fact that only one life was lost. 

The point where the ships had gone ashore was about five miles from 
Salli. The next morning ‘Kaid Hamet Benyencourt’ and Abd al- 
Kadir Merino, Governor of the Castle and Intendant of Marines respect- 
ively, arrived to conduct the prisoners to the town, and a week later 
they were led bareheaded to the slave market. Here the highest prices 
were realized by a Knight of Malta and his mother who fetched fifteen 
hundred crowns. Mouette was purchased jointly by four speculators 
who hoped to be able to realize a ransom well in excess of the modest 
sum—three hundred and sixty crowns—which they had expended. 
At first he was treated well enough. But when the subject of a ransom 
was introduced, Mouette, who had been well coached by a slave of long 
standing as to what he should say, pleaded the greatest poverty. Threat- 
ened with the bastinado, he at length consented to write to his brother (a 
common cobbler, he assured them) begging him to collect forty or fifty 
crowns from the charitable to give to the Redemptionist Fathers on his 
behalf. The ruse worked well. The letter was translated by a renegade 
to his masters, who gradually became resigned to the belief that in 
Mouette they had made a poor investment. 

At the house of one of his owners, a corn and oil merchant called 
‘Mahomet Liebus’, Mouette was set to grinding a hand-mill. Finding 
the work tiring and monotonous, he contrived to do it so badly that he 
was given instead the charge of his master’s young son. He soon won 
the affection of the boy, and through it that of his mother who now used 
all her influence to make his captivity agreeable. Fruit, bread and honey 
and other delicacies began to come his way; his chain was taken off; and 
it was even suggested that he might marry a cousin of Liebus’s wife if 
he would become a Muslim. Mouette immediately improved the 
occasion by making love to the young mistress herself. 

At the end of a tolerably pleasant year spent in this house, Mouette 
became the sole property of one of his part-owners, ‘Benyencourt’. 
The other three relinquished without reluctance the slave who appeared 
to have proved so unprofitable a purchase, and if Liebus’s wife had any 
regrets she was obliged to keep them to herself. From Mouette’s 
point of view, however, the change was one considerably for the worse. 
He was taken from the relative comfort of Liebus’s house and lodged 
in a matamore ‘so loathsome, so foul’, he writes, ‘that I was obliged to 
bring in fresh straw every evening, since the place served as a prison for 
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some thirty Arabs, on whose filth I was forced to pass the night with 
the other slaves all the time we remained there.’ 

By day he worked as a mason’s assistant, beaten if he paused even 
for a moment. His master had fixed a ransom of a thousand crowns, 
and in his misery Mouette went so far as to offer six hundred. This 
sum might perhaps have been accepted; but there were delays in its 
arrival, and in the interval Ismail had ascended the throne. Benyen- 
court, who had much to fear from the new régime, vented his wrath 
on his unfortunate slaves. A Spaniard and an Italian were struck dead, 
and Mouette himself was beaten within an inch of his life. Soon, 
however, Benyencourt’s government was taken from him and his 
wretched slaves sent to Fez. Mouette alone of them had to march bare- 
foot and in chains. They arrived there just as the revolt against Ismail 
broke out, and for fourteen months remained half-starved in the be- 
sieged city. On its capitulation they passed into the hands of Ismail in 
New Fez. 

As soon as the Emperor began work on his palaces at Mequinez, 
Mouette was despatched there and placed under the charge of a hulking 
black bully who soon made curses and blows the order of the day. 
“The head was the spot at which he preferred to strike, and when he had 
split one open he would act the compassionate surgeon, applying quick- 
lime to staunch the bleeding. When he saw a slave unable to walk 
from the blows he had received he had a terrible remedy—namely to 
redouble them until the new wounds made him forget the old.’ 

Driven to desperation, the slaves threw themselves at Ismail’s feet 
and begged for mercy; but this action only provoked even more brutal 
treatment when the Emperor left Mequinez to wage war against his 
nephew. Twenty slaves fell dead from the savage blows of the black 
giant. ‘Every night there could be heard in our prison nothing but 
piteous moans occasioned by the pain suffered from his blows. His 
mere presence made us tremble. His voice made us so prompt that 
each morning, as soon as we heard him shouting at the gate an éoija-y-alla 
crujou (‘out quickly !’), each pressed to be the first through, for the last 
always felt his lash.’ 

This Black had a habit of getting drunk each night at the expense of 
his prisoners who now at last formed a reckless plot to stab him to death 
as he lay in a stupor; but a few words of Spanish which he overheard and 
partly understood sufficed to put him on his guard. He was next 
offered brandy containing arsenic; but he suddenly conceived a distaste 
for alcohol, and the only result of these carefully hatched plots was a 
redoubling of his former cruelty. Ismail was again approached on his 
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return, and though some satisfaction was promised, nothing came of 
it. But in 1678 the plague achieved what the slaves had failed to accom- 
plish, and the Black’s career of tyranny ended abruptly. 

In May of that year, when Ismail withdrew to the mountains to avoid 
the epidemic, Mouette’s cousin la Garde went with the army, but it is not 
clear whether Mouette accompanied him. One day, forty of the slaves 
whose duty it was to set up the tents made some slight mistake in their 
alignment. Ismail ordered them all to be shot, and the sentence was 
just about to be carried out when several of the kaids threw themselves 
at the king’s feet and begged that their lives might be spared. What 
prompted their generous intervention is not recorded, but Ismail acceded 
to their request. “However, to indulge his wrath to some extent, he 
seized a tent-mallet and struck them all severe blows on the head and on 
other parts of the body. My cousin avoided being hit by approaching 
another man who was covered with blood, and with this he smeared his 
face so effectively that the king, seeing him all bloody did him no 
harm.’ 

When Ismail returned to Mequinez nearly two years later he found 
that the plague, although much less severe now, was still taking its toll 
of victims. Fearing that he might altogether lose slaves who were 
capable of paying even a small ransom, he summoned them before 
him and offered them their redemption at a considerably reduced rate. 
Thirty-five of them, including Mouette, were in a position to promise 
sums of two or three hundred crowns, and these men were sent to al- 
Ksar where the governor, Omar bin Haddu,! was given orders to collect 
the money and then release them. They arrived there in the middle of 
June, to find that Omar would not let them go until they had paid him 
a thousand crowns apiece. When they could not find the money, they 
were heavily chained, and set to work to dig a new town drain, and to 
carry away the contents of the common dung-heaps in reed baskets 
through which the filth trickled on to their heads. Their ration of 
food was four ounces of barley bread a day, and when they asked for 
more, Omar replied ‘Sons of dogs, eat stones!” They were flogged 
with switches of pomegranate wood until two of the English slaves died 
and most of the men were half-crippled. 

About this time, as will be described later, Admiral Château-Renaud 
arrived at al-Ksar to discuss a peace treaty between France and Morocco, 


1 Brother of Ahmad bin Haddu er-Rifi, not the Ahmad bin Haddu who 
came to England as Ambassador (see chap. xvii). According to Saint-Olon, 
Omar was murdered in 1687 or 1688 by Ismail who was jealous of his growing 
power. 
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and though the slaves were kept well out of his sight, they managed to 
smuggle a letter to him in a loaf of bread baked by a sympathetic Jewish 
baker. Château-Renaud did what he could, but only succeeded in 
ransoming la Garde, who had been taken as interpreter for the last 
audience in place of a Jew who had been “double-crossing’ them. 

Soon, however, the slaves were to some extent revenged upon Omar, 
for Ismail, growing suspicious at the delay in the arrival of his money, 
sent his secretary to take fourteen thousand crowns from the governor’s 
private treasury. Omar, to work off his ill-humour, invented new 
methods of tormenting the Christians; but when Ismail received his 
secretary's unfavourable report he sent for the governor, severely repri- 
manded him, and had the slaves brought back to Mequinez. 

The following year some Redemptionist Fathers arrived in the capital, 
and Mouette did everything in his power to get himself included in the 
small band of redeemed slaves. ‘I pressed through the crowd,’ he says, 
‘and resigning myself to the will of God fell on my knees kissing the 
ground before him [Ismail] and dragging myself right to the feet of his 
horse.’ Pulled away by the guards, he broke loose and again flung 
himself at the Emperor’s feet. ‘Mulai Ismail, seeing me again at his 
feet, summoned the warden and asked him what work I did.... The 
warden replied that I was sometimes employed in mixing colours, and 
sometimes in helping the plaster-sculptors. “What,” said the king, “he 
has learnt no other trade in eleven years. He must be an idiot—a 
new-comer would learn as much in four days!” “You are free,” he 
said, turning to me. I kissed the ground to thank him, and withdrew 
with the others he had already chosen. But a moment later he came 
towards me again and ordered the guards to take off the handkerchief 
which I was wearing on my head against the cold because I was bald. 
Then studying me from head to foot he told them to put me among those 
who were to remain. But I fell more fervently to kissing his horse’s 
feet than they to pulling me away, and while I renewed my entreaties 
he asked again what my work was, and then let me go free.’ 

Mouette and the other redeemed slaves left Mequinez towards the 
end of February, and after many delays reached Malaga in the middle of 
May. On the way to Paris there were processions and services of thanks- 
giving at all the towns through which they passed, and at Versailles an 
audience with the king which afforded them, he says, ‘as much consola- 


tion as our freedom itself.’ 


A number of slaves were redeemed by private negotiation with 
European merchants who lived in the Barbary coast-towns. This 
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method laid itself open to considerable abuse, and many of the fond rela- 
tives at home, who had often half-starved themselves in order to scrape 
together the necessary sum of money, were obliged to wait years before 
the affair was successfully concluded. These European traders were 
for the most part a shifty lot who did not hesitate to misappropriate 
the money sent out by trusting families in Europe. The usual procedure 
was as follows. The fathers, husbands or friends in Europe paid the 
amount of the ransom to a merchant who had agents in Morocco. The 
merchant then sent out its equivalent in wares; these were disposed of 
by his agent, the money realized being used for further trade. Mean- 
while the agent wrote letters explaining that he was doing all he could 
to arrange the redemption. But he must go cautiously, he said; undue 
haste might spoil everything. These letters were shown to the credulous 
relatives at home. As these same agents were the only channel by which 
correspondence could pass to and from Morocco, any letters which would 
reveal their duplicity were suppressed. 

Mouette, who exposed this trickery, had plenty of first-hand evidence, 
including that of his cousin whose ransom had been delayed for two years 
in this way. He urged as a remedy that the merchants should be pledged 
in writing to return the money with interest if they had not brought 
back their captive within a specified space of time—say, six months—or 
produced evidence written by the captive himself that everything possible 
had been done. 

A considerable number of slaves were ransomed through the efforts 
of ambassadors and envoys from the courts of Europe. Many more 
were redeemed by missionaries. The splendid, unselfish work of these 
men, who devoted their whole lives to the amelioration of the lot of 
their fellow Christians in bondage, forms the subject of a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ISMAIL AT MEQUINEZ 


THE Emperor was an early riser. Was it his natural disposition, or 
was his sleep, like Lady Macbeth’s, broken by nightmares of blood: 
Those who waited on him in his Palace—‘Women, young Wenches, 
Boys, and Eunuchs’—were too terrified to tell tales; but it was said that 
when Ismail was in camp he had often been heard to wake suddenly, 
crying out the name of someone whom he had murdered the day before 
and ordering the dead man to be brought before him. ‘He is dead,’ 
his frightened officers would reply, and to his question ‘Who killed 
him?’ it was found wisest to answer ‘We do not know, but we suppose 
God killed him.’ 

As the last stars vanished from the sky the Emperor would prostrate 
himself upon the ground and pray. For he took religion very seriously 
—the externals of religion in particular. It suited his purpose to adver- 
tise his piety, and to emphasize his unbroken descent from the Prophet 
himself. When he murdered, it was merely God acting through his 
agency, and for mass murders Friday was his favourite day. Fasts and 
festivals, and the frequent ablutions enjoined by Islam, he observed with 
the utmost nicety, and at the time of Ramadan he was accustomed to 
fast for three or four months instead of the prescribed period of one. A 
copy of the Koran was always carried before him, and even when his 
hands were steeped in blood the name of the Prophet would be on his 
lips. 

| He was immensely proud of being a taleb—a scholar—and preached 
vigorously in the mosques when he felt so inclined. His qualifications 
must have been scanty, since, according to Braithwaite, he could neither 
read nor write; and the library of twenty thousand volumes which he is 
reputed to have formed must have been of as little practical use as was 
the harem which the Chief Eunuch kept to enhance his social position. 
Ismail took care that his religion in no way interfered with his personal 
pleasures. If he wanted to drink wine—which was rarely, because he 


1 Some curious information on the subject of eunuchs is to be found in The 
Harem, by N. M. Penzer. 
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was naturally abstemious in the matter of alcohol—he took the pre- 
caution of doing so in private; but in general he managed to contrive 
that the blood of the Prophet which flowed in his veins should justify 
all his enormities. It sanctified the very horse upon which he rode, and 
ensured that those who were killed by his hand were immediately trans- 
ported to paradise. 

Only twice do we hear of any conflict between Ismail and the other 
talebs of his empire. On the first occasion—in 1681—the imperial lions 
were the sole beneficiaries from an ill-timed rebuke. The second occurred 
later in his reign, when the country was burdened by heavy taxation 
and almost ready to revolt against its brutal and murderous tyrant; 
and though victory went to Ismail—as was inevitable—it was an incident 
which left an unpleasant taste in his mouth for some time after. A 
deputation of four talebs had arrived at Mequinez from Fez, asking for 
an audience with the Emperor. Ismail, concluding that they were 
bringing him valuable gifts, immediately granted their request. The 
leader of the four, acting as spokesman, approached close to the Emperor 
without any gift at all, and with incredible bravery denounced him to 
his face as a miser, a hypocrite, and a tyrant whose brutality had made 
his name a byword throughout the world. He predicted an eternity 
of torment for Ismail if he did not repent. The Emperor changed 
colour and turned to walk away; but the taleb, seizing him by the cloak, 
prevented him, crying: ‘I stop you in the Name of God, and of His 
Prophet; I do not fear Death; I come to receive it at your Hands, that 
I may go give God and His Prophet an Account of your abominable 
Life; hear me” Ismail, enraged, took hold of his scimitar; but to the 
general astonishment he did not use it, and the taleb proceeded with 
his admonition. At last there was an end to Ismail’s patience; wrench- 
ing himself free of the taleb’s grasp, but still not daring to strike, he 
strode off towards the palace through the lines of cringing and terrified 
courtiers. The talebs returned to Fez where, on Ismail’s orders, they 
were cruelly put to death, the first stroke severing the arm which had 
dared to touch the sacred person of the Emperor. 

His prayers over, Ismail would take a stroll round the palace to see 
how things were progressing; for there was always something new— 
building, destruction or rebuilding—that needed inspection. If he were 
in a bad temper, the news would spread from one group of slaves to the 
next, and all would redouble their efforts in order to avoid incurring his 
wrath. Then, towards eight or nine o’clock, the courtiers—‘his Great 
Officers, and Alcaydes, Blacks, Whites and Tawnies’, together with 
one or two of the favourites of the moment—assembled in one of the 
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courtyards. All went barefoot. As the Emperor appeared, necks 
were stretched out and eyes fixed on the ground. But there might be 
a sidelong glance to observe the colour of his dress. Yellow was his 
‘killing colour’; green, the colour reserved exclusively for the kindred 
of Mahomet, was his favourite, and the most propitious. Whenever 
he paused in his speech there would be a chorus of ‘By God it’s true, 
my Lord,’ ‘God lengthen thy days, my Lord,’ or “God bless thy life,’ 
from the cringing sycophants. 

If the Emperor did not appear, some or all of the courtiers were 
usually summoned into the palace. The audience at an end, they were 
obliged to hover about among the alleys or in the courtyard until he 
sent out the great vessel of couscous which constituted their midday 
meal. This they fell upon without ceremony, fighting with one another 
for the tastiest bits. They were then permitted to go about their own 
business. 

But often the Emperor would picnic in the palace grounds. On 
such occasions, slaves bearing a stool, a kettle of water, and a skin to 
serve as a table-cloth, would accompany the party, and a great copper or 
wooden bowl full of couscous would be carried on the head of a negro, 
who was not allowed to place it upon the ground until the Emperor 
was ready to eat. This couscous he ‘eats after a Brutish manner: For as 
soon as he has rolled up the Sleeves of his Shirt, he thrusts his Arms 
into the Dish up to his Elbows, and bringing a Handful from the Bottom 
he fills his Mouth, and then throws the rest into the Dish again, and so 
on till he is satisfied.’ Favoured indeed was the kaid who received a 
tit-bit from the royal dish before the leavings were divided among the 
Blacks. The couscous prepared for the Emperor was never flavoured 
with kid or lamb because, although he shed human blood without a 
thought, he ‘was yet of so tender, sentimentally tender a disposition in 
other points, that . . . “he could not find it in his heart to separate the 
young from its parent” As we have already said, he rarely touched 
wine; but he had a taste for a home-made ‘Hypocras’ of brandy, cloves, 
aniseed, cinnamon and nutmegs. Woe to him, says Saint-Olon, who 
crosses his path ‘when the Fumes are got up into his Head’. 

These alfresco parties usually happened when, important building 
being in progress, Ismail was too engrossed to leave the works. He 
would often lend a hand himself, or if things were not going according 
to plan he might seize a club or a lance from one of his Blacks and 
murder a slave or two pour encourager les autres. He kept a spare lance 
handy, because once he had broken one ‘as he was murthering’; and 


there always accompanied these parties, boys carrying ‘short Brasil 
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Sticks, knotted Cords for whipping, a change of Cloaths to shift when 
bloody, and a Hatchet.’ The hatchet was one of a pair taken from a 
Portuguese ship; the day they arrived he had seized hold of one and 
killed a Black without any provocation in order to test the blade. 

When he had walked about till he was tired, he would squat on the 
ground or sit upon a pile of stones and puff at his tobacco pipe ‘which 
has a bowl as big as a Child’s Head, with a Reed about two Yards long.’ 

‘As he uses Men like Beasts, so he uses Beasts like Men.’ Thus 
wrote Windus after he had been shown the imperial stables which may 
well have been the most impressive feature of Mequinez. There were 
about a thousand horses in these vast buildings, and it was said that ten 
thousand more were kept in reserve at a place some three miles from the 
city. Divided into long parallel rows of vaulted chambers, the stables 
followed an ordered plan which was completely abseut from the hap- 
hazard palace buildings as a whole. At the ends of each row were 
domed pavilions for storing the saddles and harness, and open cisterns 
fed by canals which passed under the stables. The horses were “fed with 
chopp’d Straw, mix’d with sweet Herbs, which they eat off the Ground, 
and Barley which they hang to their Mouths in Bags; for there is neither 
Rack nor Manger. Their Litter is Saw-Dust. For two Months in the 
Year they are kept with green Barley, instead of Grass, under Aunings, 
without being dressed.’ Two slaves, one Christian and one Black, 
had charge of ten horses. Everything in the stables had to be kept 
spick and span; Ismail visited them every day when he was at Mequinez, 
and if there was so much as a little straw lying about, blood would 
flow. 

Horses which had made the pilgrimage to Mecca were objects of 
peculiar veneration. They were richly caparisoned, and not even the 
Emperor himself dared to mount them. Beads, and scrolls wrapped in 
silk or cloth of gold containing the names of the Prophet and of saints, 
were hung round their necks. The Ambassador Saint-Olon, during an 
audience with the Emperor, saw one of these horses. ‘It was led in 
State just before him [Ismail]; and, besides the particular Distinction 
which appeared by the richness of his Saddle and Harness, his Tail was 
held up by a Christian Slave, who carried a Pot and a Cloth to receive 
his Excrements and wipe him. I was told that the King from time to 
time went to kiss that Horse’s Tail and Feet.’ These animals were 
‘sanctuaries’, and criminals who were quick enough to throw themselves 
between their legs were sure of pardon. When they died, the horses 
were buried in shrouds with great pomp, and their tombs became objects 
of pilgrimage. 
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Three or four large wild asses from the Guinea, fierce and completely 
unmanageable, were kept near the palace; they proved a constant source 
of danger to the unfortunate slaves whose job it was to tend them. 
More docile, and no less decorative, were two dromedaries ‘as white as 
snow’ which were washed with soap every other day. 

Among Ismail’s particular treasures must be mentioned his collection 

of cats. There were forty of them, each of which came when he called 
it by name. He always fed them himself, throwing whole quarters of 
mutton into their cages. But once, at least, a favourite cat was singled 
out for a display of brutality of a kind normally reserved for human 
beings. The animal had committed no greater indiscretion than that of 
eating a rabbit in the royal rabbit-warren. ‘This Crime seem’d to 
deserve an exemplary Punishment. The King accordingly gave Orders 
that Moment, that an Executioner should take the Cat, that he should 
drag it along the Streets of Miquinez, with a Rope about its Neck, 
scourging it severely, and crying with a loud Voice, Thus my Master 
uses Knavish Cats, and that then he should cut off its Head, which was 
executed to a Tittle.’ 
_ Outside the palace was the private Zoo, ‘full of Lyons, Leopards, 
Tygers, Bears, Wolves, and Ostriches.” At one period the slaves’ 
matamore adjoined the lion pit, and the lions developed a disturbing habit 
of attempting to burrow under the wall which divided them. One of 
the Emperor’s favourite pastimes was to stage a lion hunt in one of the 
enclosed gardens. The animals were first shot at with firelocks ‘to stop 
their Carrier [career],’ and finally finished off with spears. Their flesh, 
which was white and unsavoury but tender enough, was given to the 
slaves to eat. Or he would set his favourite dog against a wolf or a lion, 
adding a slave or two to adjust the balance when the dog got into diffi- 
culties. The unfortunate men seldom came away without the loss of a 
limb. 

One day the Emperor took his women to see a combat between a 
Christian slave and a lion. The man, knowing that disobedience would 
mean certain death, seized a scimitar and advanced fearfully towards 
the lion ‘that was coming to him roaring, with his Eyes sparkling like 
Fire, and flapping his Sides with his Tail.’ As the lion attacked, 
the slave drew back and contrived to fall as if by accident into a 
ditch full of water which lay behind him. By this trick he escaped 
‘with no hurt but the Fright’, to be commended by Ismail for his 
ingenuity. ` 

The story of the miraculous delivery of Bernard Bausset, a young 
French slave who was thrown into a pit containing ‘fourteen lions of 
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prodigious size, which had eaten nothing for three days’, deserves to be 
recorded because its authenticity was attested by nineteen eyewitnesses 
—two of the Fathers, two French merchants and fifteen slaves. Ismail, 
having taken a fancy to this young Frenchman, placed him in charge 
of the imperial store-houses and the armoury of the young Blacks, and 
promised him further advancement if he would become a Muslim. 
When he stubbornly refused, the Emperor seized upon a pretext—a 
few wisps of straw left lying about in a stable supposed to have been 
swept—to have him stripped and brutally thrashed by his Negroes.’ 
Three days later he was summoned by Ismail, and for an equally trivial 
offence struck with a lance and sentenced to be thrown to the lions. 
Led to the pit, Bausset forestalled the Emperor who was about to throw 
him in and, uttering an ejaculatory prayer to God, St. Anne and Our 
Lady of Captives, jumped down among the roaring animals which 
sprang greedily towardshim. Seven times the hungriest beast approached 
to devour him, as often (we are told) passing him by without doing him 
harm. Meanwhile Ismail, who had retired to await the news of Baus- 
set’s death, was surprised and disconcerted by the arrival of a succession 
of messengers announcing that the slave still lived. 

Shortly afterwards a Spanish captive, Maria de la Conception, a 
girl whose duty it was to attend to the feeding of the lions and pigeons, 
threw herself at Ismail’s feet and begged him to spare Bausset’s life. 
She was a favourite both with the slaves and with the Emperor; so well 
did she understand how to handle the latter that he seldom refused her 
requests. So Bausset was drawn up from the pit, while the young Blacks 
goggled with amazement at the man who for five hours had miraculously 
escaped death. But these Blacks (who should have been in attendance 
upon Ismail at the time) were less fortunate than Bausset, for the 
Emperor felled eight of them to the ground with his scimitar when they 
returned to his presence.* A few days later Bausset’s lions retrieved 
their reputation by eating without compunction the talebs who had 
ventured to rebuke Ismail for his cruelty. 

But once, no doubt to the secret joy of many a tormented slave, the 
Emperor got a taste of the danger to which he so constantly exposed 
others. As he was sitting on a wall teasing a lioness, the enraged beast, 
making an unexpected effort, leaped up and struck her talons against his 


1 A document was drawn up at Tetuan in April 1681, two months after the 
event, and signed by these witnesses. The story is given by Mouette (1683), 
pp. 93ff. 

2 Bausset was redeemed the following week by some of the French Fathers. 
Mouette reports that two years later he was preparing for ordination, and that 
he intended to return to Morocco as a Redemptionist. 
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breast. Thanks to the coat of mail which he always wore, he escaped 
with only minor injuries. But after this misadventure, and another when 
lion hunting, he somewhat lost his taste for sport, preferring in later 
life to keep tame lions whose docility had been guaranteed. 

It is time to pass from animals, which as a rule received deferential 
treatment at Ismail’s hands, to those unfortunate beings who ministered 
to his pleasures—the women of his harem. 

The position of women in most Muslim countries at that time is well 
known: they had few functions other than to serve as instruments of 
pleasure and procreation for man, to minister to his household needs, and 
to bring up his children. If one or two, as we shall see later, succeeded 
in triumphing over the natural disadvantages of their sex, it was due to 
an almost superhuman will-power, not entirely free from a suspicion 
of black magic. 

Besides his four legitimate wives, the chief of whom alone bore the 
title of Empress, Ismail possessed a harem which for size and variety 
may well have surpassed Solomon’s seven hundred wives and three 
hundred concubines: ‘Almost an Army of Ladies under cruel confine- 
‘ment,’ wrote Kirke on his return from Mequinez.1 De el Puerto puts 
the number at four thousand at a given moment, and Windus speaks 
of the many thousands more who had at one time or another been 
inmates of the imperial seraglio. The collection was as varied and as 
cosmopolitan as that of Leporello’s catalogo, and included Spanish, 
Italian, Georgian and English women who under torture had renounced 
Christianity. An Irish woman, Mrs. Shaw, was added to the list in 
1718. Nine years later she was seen in Mequinez in rags, by then the 
wife of a Spanish renegade and no longer able to speak her native 
language. 

“His Majesty,’ wrote Ockley, ‘is said to lie with a Virgin every Night’; 
and Windus adds that he ‘seldom bestows his Favours to a Woman 
more than once, unless she prove with Child, for then she becomes in 
greater Esteem, and stands fair to partake of his Bed again.’ Those 
‘who are so happy as to receive his Carresses, partake of his Sanctity ; 
for no sooner do they come from him, but they are carried in Procession 
about the Palace, and happy is she who can touch their Garment, which 
she rubbs her self with, in hopes to be the next who shall be so fortunate 
as to fall to the Emperor’s Share.’ 

The harem was housed in the inner part of the Palace, in a group of 
buildings protected by a triple wall. Each woman occupied a separate 
apartment, and was under the charge of a Eunuch and a black female 

1 Colonel Kirke’s visit to Mequinez is described in chap. xvii. 
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slave. The latter acted both as servant and spy, but could usually be 
corrupted by bribery. The life of the women was unspeakably monoton- 
ous. Even the paying of mutual visits required the Emperor’s special 
sanction, and on one occasion fourteen of his concubines had all their 
teeth drawn for having visited one another without leave. When they 
were allowed the doubtful pleasures of social intercourse, intrigues and 
jealousies were the order of the day, and the visits often ended in free 
fights which, if the Emperor got to hear of them, resulted in the murder 
of all concerned. On these occasions, wrote Windus, “his black Eunuchs 
are his executioners, and sometimes dispatch thirty in a Day, by what 
they call Geefing [garotting], which is twisting a small Cord about their 
Necks with a Stick, going from one to another.’ 

Ismail often caused his women ‘to be shamefully whipped, with 
Leather Thongs, by his Eunuchs, or else to be Bastinado’d’ for the merest 
peccadillo. One he had strangled for picking up an orange as she was 
walking in the gardens. Like his predecessor, al-Rashid, he was said 
to have made his Eunuchs crush the breasts of some of them beneath 
the lid of a heavy chest; and De el Puerto, less reticent, describes tortures 
still more horrible. Yet Ismail’s cruelty was actually a source of maso- 
chistic pleasure and provoked ‘a sort of Adoration’ among his women, 
one of whom told Windus that ‘the very Excrements and Spittle, which 
come from the Emperor, were preserved in little Boxes by his Women, 
as believing any thing that came from him, would keep them from all 
Distempers.’ 

The imperial concubines were supplied with rations of meal, oil, butter 
and other necessities, but these were often bartered with the Christian 
slaves for brandy or tobacco. The Blacks acted as intermediaries in this, 
and contrived, for a consideration, that the affair should not reach Ismail’s 
ears. The women never ate with the Emperor, although occasionally 
two or three served him at his meals. 

Ismail ‘with the Majesty and Jealousie of a Game Cock struts in his 
own Walls, and keeps all but Capons or Eunuchs from his Flock of 
Mistresses.’ Sometimes, however, the latter were taken out ‘a hundred 
at a time’ for an airing in the Palace gardens or in the fields nearby. 
They were mounted on mules, and preceded by the Emperor “who 
tides in great Pomp, extolling this and the other Work, and admiring 
the Bravery.” A number of Eunuchs ran on ahead discharging firelocks 
to warn everyone within sight to withdraw. Those who had insufficient 
time to get away, could hope to escape death by throwing themselves 
face-downwards upon the ground or, better still, by taking cover under 
any convenient object such as a cart. At other times Ismail would have 
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himself carried through the gardens in “a peculiar vehicle on springs, 
drawn by his women and eunuchs.’ The only occasion on which the 
women visited the town was an annual excursion to the principal mosques 
on the evening of the Prophet’s birthday. When the Emperor was 
travelling, a small but select harem of about a hundred accompanied 
him on the journey. 

The imperial concubines spent most of their time ‘in cleaning their 
several Apartments, in Nursing and Tending their Children, in Dressing 
and Adorning themselves, after the best manner they can, in order to 
engage the King to take Notice of them’; the rest they whiled away in 
‘embroidery, small-scandal, prayers and vacancy.’! When they were 
about thirty years old—middle-aged, that is to say, for a Moorish woman 
- they were pensioned off in an old seraglio at Fez or despatched to 
Tafilalt in the south: those, that is, who were lucky enough to stay 
the course; for the Emperor’s cruelty was not, as we have already seen, 
reserved for his Christian slaves alone. 

Ismail’s children, of whom, as Brooks said, he had ‘a store of several 
colours,’ must be counted by hundreds, if not by thousands. As the 
girls were not infrequently strangled by the midwives at birth, and as 
those that survived infancy were married and sent away to the provinces, 
it was difficult to form an accurate idea of their number; but by 1721 the 
Emperor was reputed to have “seven hundred Sons able to mount 
Horse.’ In 1703, De el Puerto asked one of Ismail’s sons how many 
brothers and sisters he had. After three days, a list of five hundred and 
twenty-five boys and three hundred and forty-two girls was produced; 
many more, no doubt, had escaped his memory. In 1704, while Busnot 
was at Mequinez, forty sons were born to the Emperor in a space of only 
three months. 

Ismail, surprisingly enough, often treated his infants with affection. 
Sometimes he might be seen carrying a tiny child in his arms, while 
another a year or two older would walk beside him holding him by the 
hand. Such moments of bonhomie could sometimes be utilized to beg 
a favour “for his son’s sake.’ As a rule the children got no education 
beyond that which their normally illiterate mothers were able to give 
them.’ As may easily be imagined, they soon became a public nuisance, 
murdering the slaves or, in their less vicious moments, robbing and 
pilfering. A favourite game was to compel the Jews to give them 
brandy. They snatched the very bread from the mouths of the slaves; 


1 Carlyle, of the ladies of the court of Louis XV. 


? Mouette mentions that in 1681 Bernard Bausset ‘taught the Spanish language 
to two of the King’s children.’ 
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and since no one ever dared to complain about them to Ismail, their 
impudence grew from day to day. Saint-Olon remarks that there were 
“but few mean actions of which they are not capable; above all, in 
what relates to Debauchery and getting Money.’ He himself suffered 
a good deal from one young Prince who kept on skipping in and out 
of his room like a monkey, and finally made off with a pair of pistols and 
some boxes of sweetmeats. The Chief Eunuch was the only person 
about the court who seems to have had any control over them. ‘The 
little Princes (from whom a Basha must fly if he’s angry) come up to 
this Eunuch, salute him first, and kiss the hem of his Garment’ in the 
politest manner possible. The fact that the Chief Eunuch was always 
accompanied by a slave with a ‘neat Scourge, and a particular sort of 
Stick for bastonading,’ may have had something to do with their im- 
proved manners in his presence. 

The distinguishing mark of a Prince was a great gold ring set with 
a big pearl, while the Princesses had silver medals. These the Jews 
were compelled ‘as a mark of favour’ to present when the children were 
born, and at the same time a razor (for shaving the body) was given 
by them to each mother. 

When the Princes had reached an age which made Ismail apprehen- 
sive that they might be getting ‘too busie among the Women’, they 
were taken out of the seraglio. If their mothers were in favour, they 
usually managed to obtain for them some position about the court; 
otherwise the youths were sent off to the date-palms of Tafilalt, where 
often they were quickly reduced to penury, their royal birth being of no 
assistance to them once they were away from the court. 

By far the most remarkable woman in the kingdom was the Em- 
press Zidana. “Black, and of a monstrous Height and Bulk,’ she had 
been a slave of al-Rashid, from whom Ismail had purchased her for sixty 
ducats. No one could understand how this vast and hideous old harri- 
dan, with her deep-set, beady, black eyes, had managed to retain her 
ascendency over the Emperor for twenty or thirty years after any traces 
of physical attraction that she might ever have possessed had certainly 
vanished. Probably her skill in keeping the harem regularly stocked 
with attractive young girls,! for whose discovery she is said to have 
offered good payment, was largely responsible for her continued suc- 
cess; but many people not unnaturally attributed her hold over Ismail 
to sorcery, and the ‘witch Zidana’ was as notorious as she was dreaded 
throughout the Empire. 

She ruled absolutely in the harem, and was the only woman who 

1 Mme. de Pompadour employed the same technique. | 
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was not under the authority of the Chief Eunuch. ‘When she goes 
abroad she wears a Sword by her side, and a Launce in her hand; and is as 
Cruel and Imperious as the King himself.’ She treated the other women 
without mercy unless they took the trouble to flatter and pay court to 
her, and anyone who had business with the Emperor was well-advised 
to propitiate her first with a gift. 

She had managed to wheedle Ismail into proclaiming her son Zidan 
his heir. Although he was not the Emperor’s eldest son, he was the first 
born to him after his accession to the throne; and this, she argued, was 
adequate excuse. Zidan was a good-looking youth, endowed with 
all his father’s bad qualities but wholly lacking his undoubted genius for 
government. There was no form of vice in which he did not freely 
indulge, and those which are associated with the Sotadic Zone appealed 
to him more particularly. 

Before he was six years old, says Busnot, he had given a fair example 
of his true character. ‘Melec, the Black, one Day carrying him in his 
Arms, and meeting an Arab, or Peasant, he ask’d for his Cimiter to kill 
him. Melec told him, that was an Action unworthy a Sherif; but still 
he persisted, crying and threatning to complain to his Mother, the 
Sultaness: Whatsoever the Black could say to appease him, prov’d in 
vain. That Prince never gave over raving, crying and threatning to 
tell his Mother : He was forc’d to give him the Cimiter, and to advise the 
Peasant, that as soon as he had receiv’d the first Stroke he should fall 
down flat on the Ground and lie still, without stirring Hand or Foot. 
Muley Zidan, seeing the Blood run, and the Man on the Ground, thinking 
he had been dead, went away satisfy’d.’2 

Moreover he was a coward, and a dipsomaniac. His drunken habits, 
which he took no pains to conceal, made him particularly odious to all 
good Muslims; and the people viewed with disgust the unattractive 
prospect of being one day governed by this debauched young man. 
Zidan was aware of his unpopularity, and attempted to ingratiate himself 
with the more influential kaids by occasional acts of generosity, by treating 
them with familiarity, and more especially by criticizing his father’s 
actions when he spoke with them privately. He did not lodge in the 
Royal Palace, but in an adjacent building which had been comman- 
deered by Ismail from Kaid Ali bin Abd Allah. 

The only serious rival to Zidana in the Emperor’s favour was a 
young and beautiful slave-girl. Her origin is obscure. It is said that 
she was a Georgian by birth, though some authors suggest that she may 
have been a Spaniard or possibly an English woman; even her name is 

1 Busnot (1715), p. 101. 
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not known, and she is usually referred to as ‘the mother of Mulai Mu- 
hammad.’ She seems to have reached Morocco by way of Algiers, 
where she was purchased from the Turkish pirates for Ismail who was 
at that time Governor of Mequinez. Under the stress of continual 
torture, whipped by day and burnt with red-hot irons by night, she 
was soon forced to become at least a nominal convert to Islam and to 
submit ‘to the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor.’ She was as charming 
and sweet-tempered as she was pretty; when her son Muhammad was 
born, even the machinations of Zidana were for a time insufficient to 
undermine her rival’s hold over the Emperor. 

From the first, young Muhammad was singled out for particular 
favour. The Emperor was often to be seen dandling him in his arms, 
and the child was kept constantly in his sight. As a rule completely 
indifferent to the education of his children, Ismail made a strange excep- 
tion in the case of Muhammad. He himself taught the boy to use the 
spear, the bow, the scimitar and the firelock. He mounted him on his 
best horse and rode with him in the Palace gardens. Nor were intellect- 
ual pursuits neglected. Perhaps it was his mother who pleaded that 
the boy might learn to read and write, to study the Koran and to master 
the intricacies of Arabic mathematics; but Ismail saw with pleasure the 
rapidity with which Muhammad advanced in knowledge, and, with 
his own passion for religious controversy, was the first to show his 
delight when the young man was admitted as a taleb. 

For a time Zidana plotted in vain the overthrow of Muhammad’s 
mother; but at last, with devilish ingenuity, she succeeded in persuading 
Ismail that her rival was unfaithful to him. Witnesses had been sub- 
orned, and the jealous husband, not for a moment doubting the truth 
of the accusation, ordered her instant death by strangulation. Zidana, 
it is true, would have preferred something more painful and lingering, 
but she saw that the order was carried out without delay. In this she was 
wise, for it is said that Ismail, when it was too late, bitterly repented the 
hasty decision. 

Busnot tells us that the next in favour to Zidana while he was in 
Morocco (1704-12) was an Englishwoman who had been captured 
in 1688, at the age of fifteen, while on a voyage with her mother to 
Barbadoes. The Chief Eunuch, finding the girl to be a virgin, had 
despatched her to Ismail’s camp ‘with a parcel of his eunuchs to guard her 
hither.’ Here the Emperor overcame her religious scruples by his 
usual methods, and added her to his already considerable harem. Her 
mother was sent back to England with a letter from Ismail to the King. 
Busnot found the English Sultaness ‘Affable, Courteous, and willing 
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to do a good Turn” She skilfully contrived to ingratiate herself with 
the terrible Zidana, whom she often accompanied on her rounds in the 
palace and her excursions into the city—the latter being a rare privilege 
accorded to none of the other women. The Englishwoman bore the 
Emperor twins, but there is no record of their names, nor of their later 
history. 

Of the rest of Ismail’s women we know almost nothing, but several 
of his other children must be mentioned here. Ahmad al-Dhahebi 
(‘the Golden’), Zidana’s younger son, was six feet six inches tall, and a 
vicious, worthless drunkard like his brother. During the last years of 
Ismail’s reign he was the official heir. He built himself a fine palace, 
well-stocked with eunuchs and women, at Ait Raha, in the Tadla 
district, where he proposed setting up his capital when the throne became 
his. Windus describes him as ‘very lavish and expensive in his Cups, 
but parsimonious when sober.’ The best portrait of him comes from 
Braithwaite who visited him in 1727, a few months after his accession. 
By then he had gone completely to seed. ‘As to his Person he is very 
tall, about 48 or 50; of a very fierce Countenance, and very much pitted 
with Small-Pox; he seemed very much bloated in the Face, wanted his 
Fore-Teeth, and being a Mulatto, made altogether a very ugly Figure. 
His Dress was a long black Cloke, it being Winter, over a white Alhague : 
his Turbant was a green Silk Sash, but hung loose like a drunken Man’s 

” The streak of madness which warped Ismail’s undoubted genius 
was more pronounced in al-Dhahebi, and was in no way compensated 
for by the ability which made the reign of his father as brilliant as it was 
terrible. Two examples of this lack of balance will suffice. On one 
occasion, Windus relates, ‘he made a grave Oration to a Monkey, re- 
proving him (according to a Tradition they have) for not being a good 
Moor, and particularly for spilling Cuscusu, for which his Species had 
been changed; after which he cut off his Head with his sword.” He took 
a strong dislike from his earliest days to the black pots in which the 
slaves used to prepare their food, and never missed a chance of breaking 
one, a habit which earned him the name of Quebra Olla—‘the pot- 
breaker’—among the Spanish slaves. 

Mulai Sharif, Muhammad’s younger brother ‘by the same Venter,’ 
was also looked upon as a possible successor when Windus was in 
Mequinez. He was then ‘most favoured by the Whites, but at present 
not very powerful.” The brutal and arrogant Mulai Abd al-Malik was 
a good soldier, and had a considerable following among the army; 
born about 1677, he was probably some two years senior to al-Dhahebi. 

1 Haik: a loosely-fitting outer garment. 
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Mulai Ali, another of the many sons of Ismail who later ascended the 
throne, was a hasheesh addict. Mulai Abd Allah, Emperor intermittently 
between 1729 and 1757, ‘possessed courage, judgment, and generosity ; 
but was violent, sanguinary, and addicted to drunkenness, and to a 
depraved and infamous vice, which he made fashionable at his court — 
so wrote Chénier, who attributed the ferocity of his character to ‘an 
atrabilious constitution which displayed itself periodically, and was 
occasioned, perhaps, by the greater or less agitation of the blood.’ 

As instruments of his tyranny Ismail relied wholly upon his young 
Black Guard, who, says Windus, ‘being nursed in Blood from their 
Infancy, become the Executioners and Ministers of his Wrath, whose 
terrible Commands they put in execution with as much Zeal and Fury, 
as if they had received them immediately from Heaven. Their manner 
is (as soon as the Word comes out of his Mouth) to seize on the Wretch 
for Execution like so many Lions, whom (if he is not to be executed on 
the spot) they almost tear to pieces before he gets to the Place of Execu- 
tion; and by the Fury of their Looks, and their violent and savage manner 
of using him, make a Scene very much resembling the Picture of so 
many Devils tormenting the Damned.’? 

These Blacks came from various classes of society, some being sons 
of kaids, others youths selected from the Negro-town outside the walls 
of Mequinez. To be ‘well-looking and strong” was sufficient recom- 
mendation. Those with relations or families in the town lived at home, 
the rest being lodged in one of the outlying palace-buildings ‘in Great 
Rooms, where they pig an hundred or two together.’ They wore but 
a single garment, a short sleeveless coat which did not reach to the 
knees; and although their heads were shaved they were not allowed 
to keep them covered, it being part of Ismail’s policy to ‘breed them 
hard.’ When they were helping with the building they went completely 
naked. 

Ismail, Windus adds, ‘beats them in the cruelest manner imaginable, 
to try if they are hard; sometimes you shall see forty or fifty of them 
all sprawling in their Blood, none of them daring to rise till he leaves the 
Place where they are lying, and if they are discountenanced and out of 
Heart at this Usage, they are of a Bastard-breed, and must turn out of 
his Service : I never heard that he killed but three of them, one for Sodomy, 
and two for hiding a Piece of Bread in the Hole of a Wall, which it is 
supposed they could not eat, for they are great Reverencers of Bread, 
and take up (as all Mahometans do) the least Crum wherever they find it, 
and kiss it. When they want Cloaths, the Emperor thinks of some- 


1 Windus, p. 139. 
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body that has too much Mony, either Moor or Jew, and bids them go to 
him, and receive each a Coat or Shirt.’ 

There were about eight hundred of these young bravos. The more 
promising of them were given charge of a certain number of their 
companions, and, says Windus, ‘it is wonderful to see the Insolence, 
State and Gravity of these young Rogues, and how they ape the old 
Emperor in their way of Government; for tho’ they can only inflict 
Blows, yet they use the haughty Phrases of Command, and talk of cutting 
Throats, strangling, dragging, etc.’ 

When they reached the age of fifteen they were given a horse—a 
high honour—and either sent to serve under some kaid or kept about 
the court to execute commissions for the Emperor. “Then they are 
ready to be intrusted with all important Messages, as to carry the Emper- 
or’s Letter of Thanks to any Officer who serves him well, or to call him 
Cuckold, spit ia his Face, give him a Box on the Ear, strangle, or cut 
off his Head.’ 

Finally, if they were lucky, they were allotted a district to govern; 
or if no appointment was vacant they were sent to collect tribute and 
given the rank of titular kaid. This apparent advancement was not 
without its dangers, for if Ismail suspected—and he usually did—that 
the young kaid had “put something more in his Pocket than ordinary, 
then he bids him build some Houses of such or such Dimensions; and 
that he may seem something more reasonable than the Aigyptian Task- 
masters, he bids them take his Lime and Stone: The poor Man begins 
with a good Heart, and when he has spent all, Despair forces him to go 
to the Emperor, and tell him he is not worth one Farthing more, lest 
he should find his Work standing still and bury him alive in one of the 
Walls. The Emperor picks a quarrel with him, cuts him with his 
Launce, or takes off all his Cloaths, all but his Drawers, gives him five 
hundred Blows on the Buttocks, puts him in Prison, or loads him with 
two great Chains, and sends him to labour at the House he was building, 
and orders somebody else to finish it.’ 

All this, however, was mere romping. “Now you must know the 
Emperor never beats a Man soundly, but the Man is in the high way of 
Preferment, and it is ten to one but his Majesty passing by him in Chains 
a few Days after, and finding him in a sad pickle, he calls him his dear 
Friend, Uncle or Brother, and enquires how he came into that Con- 
dition, as if he knew nothing of the matter, sends for a Suit of his own 
Cloaths (which is a great Compliment) makes him as fine as a Prince, 
and sends him to govern some of his great Towns; for by this means he 

1 Windus, p. 141. 
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is sure he has not left him worth a Groat, and will make a careful Com- 
putation of what he may get in his Government, ’till it be his Turn to 
be squeez’d again.’ This was the treatment usually meted out to Ismail’s 
high officials, who grew accustomed to being ‘to-day hugged, kissed 
and preferred, to-morrow stript, robbed and beaten.’ 

‘In this country,’ says Braithwaite, ‘it is not enough to give the King 
as much as ’tis possible a Man can rake together, but those who have a 
mind to keep in Power, must bribe the Courtiers to tell the King 
they have given as much as was possible, and more than could be 
expected; and if there is any way to keep any thing for themselves ’tis 
this. . . . It was Muley Ishmael’s Policy to extort so much from his 
Governors, that in return they had no way left to supply him, but by 
making themselves odious to the People, and in this lay his greatest 
security.” 

Ismail displayed considerable ingenuity in extorting money, which, 
since he seldom paid any of his subjects for their services, was allowed to 
accumulate in an ‘unprofitable and useless Hoard’ in the imperial treasury. 
The Jews were always fair game for extortion, and Chénier (quoting 
Busnot) gives an example of his technique with them: 

‘Muley Ishmael . . . thought proper, one day, to assemble the Chiefs 
of the Jews, on some pretended important business. When they came 
into his presence, he, addressing them, said—‘‘Dogs, as you are, I have 
sent for you to oblige you to take the red cap, and turn Mahometans. 
Above thirty years have I been amused with an idle tale of the coming 
of your Messiah. For my part, I believe him come already; therefore, 
if you do not now tell me the precise day on which he is to appear, I 
shall leave you neither property nor life. I will be trifled with no 
longer.” Surprised at this gentle address, which they so little expected, 
considering how many obligations Ishmael was under to the Jewish 
nation, and the punctuality with which they had paid the excessive taxes 
with which they had been loaded, the Jews remained sometime silent. 
One of the most prudent among them, at length, requested a week to 
consider of the answer they should make. The Emperor bade them 
begone, but told them to beware, and not invent any more of their 
fabulous tales. They employed the interval they were allowed in col- 
lecting that answer which they well knew he required: they amassed a 
considerable sum, and, bringing this as a present, said—“ Sidi, our doctors 
have concluded the Messiah will certainly appear within thirty years.” 
—“ Yes, yes,” replied Ishmael, taking the money, “I understand you, 
dogs as you are, and deceivers; you think to hush my immediate wrath 

1 Windus, pp. 144-6. 
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in the hope that I shall not then be alive; but I will deceive you, in my 


turn; I will live, if it be but to shew the world that you are impostors, 
and to punish you as you shall deserve.” 

Thus the despot governed; and such was the force of his arm, that 
no rebellion ever succeeded in breaking the tyranny of his rule. 


1 Chénier (1788); 1. 354. 


CHAPTER IX 
FAVOURITES 


AT certain periods of his reign, Ismail seems to have been consider- 
ably under the influence of favourites whom he not infrequently chose 
even from among Jews and renegades. Maestre Juan, a Catalan renegade, 
so much impressed the Emperor by his ‘good works, temper and sin- 
cerity’, that the latter once swore that “he would néver see him but he 
would give him something, and that he should never ask him anything, 
but he would grant it’—a vow, Windus adds, which caused the maker 
of it some anxious moments when a prisoner was under sentence or 
death. Juan was master of the Emperor’s cloth factory. De el Puer* 
relates that as the Spaniard lay dying ‘he sprang up from his bed and ran 
through the principal streets of the town, none being able to restrain 
him, shouting out that he was a Christian, and would die one. . . .’ 
He was condemned to be burnt if he did not recant within three days, 
but he died before the sentence could be carried out. 

Another Spaniard, an evil-looking surgeon known as ‘Andalous’ 
who gained his influence over Ismail through the success of his medicines 
among the royal household, does not appear to have used his authority 
for the benefit of his fellow countrymen. When one of the Spanish 
Fathers urged him to try to improve the lot of the Christians, he replied: 
‘Having renounc’d the Master, I care no more for his Servants.’ His 
heart was deceitful, his behaviour ‘brutal and impious,’ and his patronage 
always at the disposal of the highest bidder. 

Joseph Diaz, a Spanish slave, was sent on a mission to Portugal and 
twice to England. In 1707, says Busnot, he arrived in London ‘with 
full Powers, and five Lyons and some Ostriches’ for the Queen; but Ismail 
had only provided his envoy with two hundred pieces of eight ‘to make 
as good a Figure in London, as might be for his honour,’ and he was soon 
in debt. He returned to slavery, and was later put to death. 

When Saint-Olon was in Mequinez (1693) the head gardener was a 
Spaniard of good family named Don Antonio Lopez Gallardo. He 
had been captured at the fall of Mamora (1681), and taken with his wife, 
his father and his three children to Mequinez. For a time he was a 
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favourite with the Emperor, who in 1694 promised to free his daughter 
—a girl of fifteen—in return for ‘four fine hounds’ which Antonio was 
sent, on parole, to bring back from Spain. He returned with these, 
together with ‘a magnificent calash and an exceedingly fine horse to 
draw it, about a hundred fruit-trees, many boxes of preserves, and much 
else besides.’ Ismail was delighted, called Antonio ‘a good Christian,’ 
and made no further mention of his promise. Shortly after this, under 
circumstances which are not known, Antonio was taken by the Turks 
and imprisoned at Algiers. The Emperor then tried to force Antonio’s 
daughter to enter his harem, but even under torture she stubbornly 
refused to submit. She was about to be put to death, when the Em- 
peror’s chief cannon-founder—also a Spaniard—asked for her hand in 
marriage in reward for a particularly skilful piece of casting. Ismail 
liked the man, and was glad enough to be able to repay his services so 
cheaply ; he gave his consent, and the marriage service was performed by 
one of the Spanish friars. Later Antonio seems to have found his way 
back to Mequinez, and was ultimately liberated. The last we hear of 
him is his appointment as Governor of Peñon, to the fury of Ismail who, 
having freed him, as he said, ‘because of the great affection he always 
bore towards him,’ considered it the basest ingratitude on Antonio’s part 
to return among his Christian enemies on Moorish soil. 

Several Englishmen received positions of trust during Ismail’s reign, 
among them Thomas Pellow, whose adventurous career will be discussed 
later. A man named Carr—‘Brother to Commodore Carr, formerly 
an Officer of Distinction in our Navy’—held more than one important 
post in Morocco, where he was known as ‘Kaid Ali.’ He had been 
captured when still a young man, and soon turned Moor. “The Tempta- 
tion was very great,’ wrote Braithwaite. ‘He was offered fine Women, 
and all the Riches and Grandure of this Country, which if he had not 
accepted of, he foresaw nothing but Slavery, Misery, and extreme Want; 
for in the Time he was taken we had not used to redeem our Captives. 
He was a great Favourite of Muley Ismael’s, who understood his Use and 
Value: Muley Ismael used to call him Brother, and gave him his Clothes 
off his back, and would hug and caress him very much, and offered him 
the greatest Governments in the Country; but Carr wisely refused them, 
knowing that Envy and Hazard attend great Places among the Moors.’ 
At one time he was Governor ‘upon the Frontiers of Guinea’, and by 
the end of Ismail’s reign had become kaid of the Jews in Mequinez— 
‘a place of good Profit and little Envy.’ In spite of his wealth, which 
was said to be considerable, he kept only one wife. Carr dined with 
Russel and Braithwaite when they were in Mequinez a few months 
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after Ismail’s death (1727). He bragged a great deal of the services he 
had rendered to the English slaves, denounced the Moors as ‘the most 
false and perfidious Wretches alive,’ and said that if he could only get 
back to Europe he ‘could easily put the Christians in a way to take this 
Country.” He drank heavily, declaring that ‘if it was not that he locked 
himself up every now and then, and took a hearty Dose of Wine, he 
could not have supported his Spirits, when he came to think he was for 
ever lost to his Country and Friends.’ He stayed so late that his wife sent 
his brother to fetch him home. By that time he was so drunk that ‘he 
fell down in his way home, and cut his Nose and Face very severely, 
and had like to have broke his Neck.’ Russel guessed (no doubt cor- 
rectly) that Carr only boasted of his services to the English slaves in the 
hope of increasing the size of his present. This was borne out by the 
fact that little more was seen of him after he had received it. The English 
envoy mistrusted the man, believing him ‘as much a Moor as any in the 
Country, and as much in their interest,’ and warned his successors against 
him. 

The greatest favourite Ismail ever had, according to Windus, was a 
man named Hameda, the son of a ‘Guardian of the Slaves’. Hameda 
had served in the imperial army as a boy, and had attracted the attention 
of the Emperor by his bravery and resourcefulness during the siege of 
Tarudant in 1685. He was a ‘merry buffoon Fellow’, who soon won for 
himself a unique position at court, being the only man who ever dared 
to enter the private gardens of the Emperor while he was with his women. 
Though Ismail often swore that he could never bring himself to do him 
harm, one day—more in fun than in anger—he hit him so severely with 
the butt-end of his lance that he died within a few hours. Ismail, over- 
come with remorse, showered bags of gold on his doctor and ordered 
him to bring the dead man back to life. After Hameda’s death the voice 
of the Emperor could often be heard (when none should have been near 
to listen) calling the name of his dear friend among the orange-groves 
and jasmined alleys of the royal gardens. 

Joseph Maimaran, the Jew whose wealth helped Ismail to secure the 
throne, has already been mentioned. For a time he occupied a position 
of the greatest importance at court, ‘equal to that enjoyed by Colbert in 
France,’ and ‘ruled the Emperor absolutely’; but some years later, 
according to Busnot, he ventured to remind Ismail of his debt, an act 
of tactlessness which cost him his life. Brooks relates that it was by the 
order of the Viceroy of Mequinez, ‘Kaid Berri’, that Maimaran was 
assassinated, Ismail being encamped outside Tarudant at the time (1685). 
The Viceroy’s son, he says, had unsuccessfully attempted to borrow 
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money from the Jew, and had forced his father to avenge the insult. 
Both authors agree, however, as to the way in which he met his death. 
The murder was carried out by one of the Emperor’s Blacks, and was 
so skilfully staged that it appeared an accident, a restive horse trampling 
the Jew to death in the streets of Mequinez. Abraham Maimaran, one 
of Joseph’s sons, complained to the Emperor and was appointed to the 
posts his father had previously held—those of chief collector of the Jewish 
taxes and of comptroller of the imperial household. The son appears 
to have played his cards more cleverly than the father, for, nearly forty 
years later, when Windus was at Mequinez, he was still Governor of the 
Jews and a powerful force at court. He was ugly, but endowed with 
plenty of common sense and endless patience. Estelle, who often had 
dealings with him, at first viewed his rapacity with mistrust but later 
found his services useful; Busnot, however, formed a less favourable 
opinion of him. In spite of his position, Maimaran was obliged to his 
dying day to go about on mule-back, no Jew being allowed to ride a 
horse in Morocco. 

Abraham Maimaran’s hated rival at one period was another Jew, 
Moses bin Attar, a treasurer of the court and wealthy merchant. Moses 
was as powerful as he was cruel; Windus, who came across him at 
Tetuan, records that he had a Moorish agent from Gibraltar ‘brutally 
maltreated and all but strangled for cheating, without the interference 
of any other authority or the semblance of a trial” Windus also gives 
an account of Maimaran’s efforts to destroy his rival for the good favour 
of the Emperor. A word must first be said in explanation. An ‘in- 
human Custom of giving Money for the Destruction of another, and 
also buying a Man to have him intirely at his Disposal, is practised all 
over this Empire, both among the Moors and the Jews; whereby the 
Enjoyment of Life or Fortune is not only precarious, but a Man is liable, 
in an Instant, to fall into the extremest degree of Misery, at the pleasure 
of any one who (prompted either by Covetousness or Malice) will be 
at the expence of buying another, and run the Risque of being re-im- 
burst out of the effects of the person he buys; in which case they go to the 
Basha, Alcayde or governor of a Province, and bargain with him (for 
so much Money) to have the Person they have a mind to; upon Receipt 
of which, the Basha will deliver the Wretch into the Hands of the Buyer, 
to do what he pleases with him. So that the bought Man is frequently 
tortured in the cruellest manner, to make him discover what Money 
he has... Our Captives told us a pleasant Story of the Emperor, 
concerning the Difference which happened between Memeran and Ben 
Hattar; for Memeran being formerly Chief Favourite, had the sole 
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Command of the Jews; but seeing Ben Hattar boldly push himself for- 
ward, and fearing a Rival in the Emperor’s Favour, he endeavoured to 
destroy him, and offered the Emperor so many Quintals of Silver for 
his Head: Upon which he sent for Ben Hattar, and telling him, That a 
Sum of Money was bid for his Head: He resolutely answered, That he would 
give twice as much for the Person’s who offered it: Then the Emperor bringing 
them together, took the Money from both; told them, They were a 
couple of Fools, and bid them be Friends: which made Ben Hattar desire 
Memeran’s Daughter in Marriage, who being granted to him, they now 
between them govern the Jews of his Dominions with absolute Authority.” 

We are told by the French Consul, Estelle, that Abraham Maimaran 
had a brother, ‘the most handsome man in the country, very intelligent, 
and much beloved by the King of Morocco.’ He was murdered by Mulai 
al-Dhahebi in 1697 because he refused to submit to the latter’s infamous 
advances, 

After the death of Joseph Maimaran in 1685, Kaid Ali bin Abd Allah 
was for many years the most powerful man in Morocco next to Ismail. 
He was about the same age as his Master; but hé came of humble stock, 
his father being a fisherman and he himself a ‘poor carrier’ until he 
had the good fortune to attract the attention of the Emperor.. How 
he came to do so we do not know; but at thirty-five the fisherman’s 
son was appointed Viceroy of the Gharb, with control of all the 
northern Moorish ports. For many years Ismail showed a great respect 
for his judgment, always consulting him on naval matters. Ali lived 
in great luxury, first at Tetuan and then at Tangier. Though he could 
neither read nor write, he had plenty of common sense. His temper 
was uncertain, but except when his anger was roused he was reasonable 
and humane. He was inclined to be conceited and overbearing in his 
dealings with foreigners, calling himself ‘Admiral of the Coasts of Africa,’ 
hardly waiting to hear them out, and after the briefest of answers leaving 
their affairs in the hands of his secretary. 

While Saint-Olon was in Morocco, Ali seems to have been under the 
evil influence of a man named Lucas, ‘his great Favourite, whose Advice 
he takes, and on whom he relies for the execution of all his Affairs.’ 
This sinister individual, whom Ali made his ‘Lieutenant-General of the 
Marine,’ we shall meet again in London. 

. Alÿs wealth and success made him many enemies at court, notably 
Admiral Muhammad bin Aisha, who was jealous of his interference in 
naval affairs, and Ahmad bin Haddu al-Attar. These men took advan- 
tage of his absence to try to poison Ismail’s mind against him, but for a 


1 Windus, pp. 197-9. 
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time, at any rate, their machinations met with little success. Every 
year, says Busnot, Ali came to Mequinez with an immense caravan 
consisting of ‘at least two or three hundred Mules and Camels loaded 
with the best Manufactures of Europe besides forty or fifty hundred 
weight of Silver’ worth at least four hundred thousand francs. Ismail 
eagerly awaited these annual visits, and always sent an escort of ‘between 
thirty and forty Drums, a like Number of Hautbois, a Horse of his own 
Stable, a Spear and a Cimiter’ to meet the Viceroy a mile or two from 
the city gates and conduct him with ceremony to the palace. At court, 
Ali treated the other kaids with complete contempt. Even with the 
Emperor he took liberties which were permitted to no one else: ‘When 
he salutes him, he approaches not with an Air of Flattery and Cringing, 
does not take off his Shoes, nor fall flat with his Face on the Ground; 
but pays his Respects i in a grave and stately Manner, dilating very much 
on his Master’s Power, and all his Victories. He alone has the Honour 
of riding by his Side, with a Spear in his Hand, and of talking familiarly 
to him, even to telling him some Truths, which would cost another 
Man his Life. The King is said to refuse him nothing . . 1 

Ali was anxious to preserve good relations with France, for trade 
with that country brought him the wealth necessary to keep himself in 
favour at court. A sworn enemy of the Spaniards, he was, as we shall 
see later, for many years in command of the Moorish forces besieging 
Ceuta. His failure to take the town eventually proved the cause of his 
falling into disfavour, though after his death Ismail showed his gratitude 
for so many years of loyal service, by appointing Ali’s brother and several 
of his sons to important positions. 

Ismail’s favourites had their humble parts to play during the reign 
of the great tyrant. Their influence over him was, however, never 
more than superficial. Not for a moment did any one of them threaten 
to usurp his power or to control his general policy. Each knew that a 
word, a nod of the head, sufficed to break the greatest kaid or to promote 
the meanest subject in the land to the highest position. Round Ismail, 
Sun of the Earth, the whole empire revolved, warmed and illuminated 
by the radiance of his glory. 

1 Busnot (1715), p. 198. 


CHAPTER X 
THE BID FOR FREEDOM 


ONE hope alone made life tolerable to the miserable wretches toiling 
away among the imperial buildings at Mequinez—the possibility of 
escape. When those who had waited in vain to be ransomed saw from 
the walls of the palace the little line of redeemed slaves vanishing across 
the plain towards home and freedom, when they remembered that it 
might be many years before their own turn came, it is hardly surprising 
that some resolved to make the dangerous bid for freedom. 

It was not an adventure to be undertaken lightly. The slaves were 
closely watched and the ports well guarded; treachery among their 
own companions was not unknown; and the penalty of discovery was 
almost certain to be a slow and agonizing death. Mequinez, too, lay 
nearly seventy miles from the sea. A terrible journey confronted the half- 
starved, foot-sore fugitives—a journey across trackless country, hunted 
by day, stumbling by night among rocks or through tangled under- 
growth. Towards the middle of Ismail’s reign, when the Emperor had 
recovered most of the coast-towns from the infidels, escape became still 
more difficult; the slaves in Morocco must often have envied the oppor- 
tunities of their countrymen in Algiers, where there was always a chance 
of seizing a boat and making a dash for it. In comparison, however, 
with the daily misery, year in, year out—the ceaseless drudgery varied 
only by curses and blows—the risk, big as it was, seemed to many to be 
one worth running. 

The most favourable time of the year for escape was round about 
the equinoxes. In the summer nights there were too many Moors 
about, either taking advantage of the cool hours to travel, or lying in 
their fields to guard their crops; and the winter was little better, with 
its prospect of bitter nights among the mountain snows, and of icy, 
swollen rivers to be crossed. 

There were two possible methods of escape: either the slaves set out 
unaided in small parties, usually of two or three together; or they en- 
gaged the help of intermediaries known as metadores. These metadores 
were Moors who for an agreed sum of money promised to conduct a 
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fugitive across the plains and forests and to deliver him safely at a port 
still in Christian hands, or even in Spain itself. If the slaves had no 
money, the security of a merchant at the port could sometimes be 
arranged. Escorted by metadores, escaping slaves travelled by night 
only, hiding by day among the rocks or in forests, and choosing the 
wildest and most difficult country in order to avoid unwelcome en- 
counters. The guides were wholly unreliable; if expediency seemed 
to demand it, they did not hesitate to desert or even murder the slaves 
under their charge. If the party succeeded in reaching the neighbour- 
hood of a port in safety, the slaves were concealed a mile or two from 
the line of Moorish guards, while the metadores went on ahead to 
prevail upon the officer in charge to dispatch his men on an imaginary 
mission in the other direction. Since all such officers were open to 
bribery, this part of the affair was comparatively simple. On a pre- 
arranged signal to the town sentries, the slaves made a dash for safety. 
As soon as they had reached the town they were taken before the gover- 
nor; shots were then fired to inform the Moors of the successful escape, 
and a party of celebration, even if the fugitives belonged to an enemy 
country, brought the operation to a festive conclusion. 

The fate of metadores who fell into Ismail’s hands may readily be 
imagined. After the year 1702, when twenty-two Moors, none of 
whom had confessed, had been brutally butchered on the barest suspicion 
of having been implicated in the escape of Christian slaves, it became 
increasingly difficult to find men who were prepared to run the risk. 

The experiences of a Frenchman named Gabriel Robin are typical 
of those who engaged the aid of metadores.! Robin had been made 
a captive at the age of twenty-one, and had spent twenty-five years in 
slavery. Having failed to achieve his redemption through the mission- 
aries, he had eventually got into touch with some metadores. These 
men, after negotiations with the Trinitarian Fathers in Cadiz who 
stipulated to pay a hundred and twenty ducats for each slave safely 
delivered on Christian soil, agreed to act as escorts for Robin and one 
of his friends. 

The two slaves paid down seven ducats, a sum which they were lucky 
enough to raise, to enable the metadores to buy a horse. Two months 
went by without further news of these guides. Believing that they had 
been cheated, the Frenchmen were just about to denounce them to 
the Emperor when the mystery was explained. The metadores, after 
they had concluded their bargain with the French slaves, had received a 
more lucrative offer from two Spaniards, and had set out with them 


1 The accounts which follow are taken from Busnot (1715), chapters 7 and 9. 
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towards the north. But by an unlucky accident—a house-to-house 
search for a stolen cow—they had been discovered in a hut in which 
they were hiding. All four were taken in chains to Mequinez where 
the Spaniards, refusing to become Muslims, were killed by the Emperor’s 
own hand, and the metadores nailed to one of the city gates. ‘One of 
them liv’d three Days in that Misery; after which his dead Body was 
expos’d to be devour’d by wild Beasts. The other, his Hands being 
torn through, dropp’d down alive, and was about flying; but some 
Moors who saw it, instigated by the implacable Hatred they bear to 
those who favour the Flight of Christians, stabb’d him, and cast out his 
Body to the Fowls of the Air.’ 

A few weeks later, two more metadores were caught and dragged 
to death at the tails of mules. After this fearful warning it was a year 
before any others dared to enter Mequinez. Eventually, however, two 
came, and these agreed with Robin to make the attempt; but as it was 
now June, a bad month for such a venture, they stood out for a bonus 
to compensate them for the extra risk involved. Robin’s companion 
also took fright and firmly refused to go with them. 

Their plan was to cross the Rif mountains in an attempt to reach 
Melilla or Alhucemas. The Frenchman set out with his two guides, 
travelling by night only; by day Robin was forced to hide, often in the 
cornfields where the burning sun beat down relentlessly, while the Moors 
went to the nearest village. There they mixed with the inhabitants, 
made discreet inquiries as to whether a search was on foot for escaped 
slaves, and purchased a little food. Robin had several narrow escapes, 
but his Moorish dress and fairly fluent Arabic saved him from discovery. 

After a terrible journey they reached at last the neighbourhood of 
Alhucemas. Robin was by that time in a pitiful condition, his legs ‘all 
raw and swell’d’ from thorns and briars. The Moors went on as usual to 
the next village, where they learned that four slaves had made their 
escape, and that in consequence the guards round the port had been 
doubled. This news so alarmed them that they hid their charge for 
six days in a dismal cave where “Insects and wild Beasts often put him 
into mighty Frights.’ His nerves were breaking under the strain; at 
last he positively refused to stay there any longer, “chusing rather to 
expose himself to any Danger, than to continue in a Condition that to him 
seem’d more hideous than Death it self.’ 

By now he was so weak that he could scarcely walk, but the Moors 
managed somehow or other to drag him to the outskirts of Melilla, 
it being considered too dangerous to approach Alhucemas. Here Robin 
was hidden near the shore while his guides, who knew every inch of the 
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ground, crawled to the water’s edge and swam stealthily across to the 
town. They appeared before the Governor who immediately ordered 
a boat with ten armed men to fetch the slave. “The Boat went not 
directly to the Place, where he was, which occasion’d one of the Guides 
to give a Whistle; and he taking it for a Sign of his Liberty being near 
at hand, durst not answer, for fear of being found by the Guard of Moors, 
that was not far off. A Moment after, he heard himself call’d by his 
Name, ran hastily towards the Place whence the Voice came, leap’d 
into the Boat, and arriv’d at Melilla on the second of July; being the very 
Day of the same Month on which he had been made a Slave.’ 


Those who attempted to escape without guides had to face dangers 
and difficulties of every kind—wild beasts, hunger and thirst, discovery, 
accident among the mountains, drowning in swollen rivers, heat, cold 
and sickness. Sometimes they were tracked down with bloodhounds. 
Magic was often employed, a scribe being summoned to breathe in- 
cantations over an escaped slave's sleeping-place or old clothes, or to 
mumble a spell while tying certain knots in a piece of string. This string 
would then be attached to some object which had belonged to the 
missing man, who immediately became ‘bewitched’. More than one 
such slave, Mouette asserts, found that after twenty-four hours he had 
returned to the point from which he had started. 

The experience of Jean Ladiré of St. Valery-en-Caux and Guillaume 
Croissant of Le Havre, who attempted escape more than once, are typical 
of many and perhaps worth describing in some detail. These two slaves 
confided their plan to another, Antoine Rodrigue, who, since he was 
employed at the lime-kilns outside the city, was able to smuggle in 
bread, dates, pease and raisins, and—most important of all—two pairs 
of yellow shoes to complete their Moorish disguise. 

On the night of October 2, 1693, the two runaways slipped off 
under cover of darkness. Both were so tanned by months of labour 
under the burning summer sun, that they could very well hope to pass 
for Moors. Croissant, too, spoke Arabic reasonably well, and was to 
act as spokesman if need should arise. The first obstacle to be overcome 
was the encampment of huts! outside the gates, where two or three thou- 
sand of the King’s Blacks were housed. The Frenchmen might have 
succeeded in getting clean away, if it had not been for the half-starved 
mongrel dogs which set up a yelping as soon as they approached. There 

1 Ismail had demolished many houses in the town, but rebuilding was im- 


possible because he had commandeered all the lime-kilns. As a result, a ‘Suburb 
of Cane Huts’ had sprung up outside the town. 


SLAVES ESCAPING IN A LEAKY BOAT 


From Dan, Histoire de Barbarie, 1684 ed. 
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were anxious moments while Croissant was explaining to the guards 
that he and Ladiré were going ‘to execute the King’s orders’. But they 
were allowed to pass. With Heaven knows what sighs of relief, they 
left the last straggling huts behind them and, with nothing but the pole- 
Star to guide them, set out across the plains towards Mazagan. 

They avoided roads and tracks, making whenever possible for woods 
and coppices, straining every ear for the sound of a crowing cock or a 
barking dog which might betray their presence. After a night in the 
woods, they came out into open desert country with steep rocks and 
deep precipices. For the next four days it was very hard going. Up 
the sheer crags they struggled, the one standing on the other’s back and 
pulling his friend after him. By day they searched for water, and often 
in vain; at night they lit small fires of dried herbs to keep away wild 
beasts. One evening towards sunset, after a broiling twelve hours 
march without a sign of water, they came upon a pool at the bottom of 
a cliff. They clambered down, only to find several lions—which set up 
such a roaring that the slaves made off as rapidly as they could. That 
meant no water till the following day, when they struck another pool— 
but, unfortunately, more lions. At first they were afraid to approach; 
but thirst conquered fear, and striking fire with their flints they managed 
to keep the animals at bay while they drank from the stagnant 
water. 

In this rocky region they travelled only by day. By night it was 
impossible to avoid precipices, and even in broad daylight Croissant 
fell fifteen feet from a rock, luckily without seriously hurting himself. 
On the sixth day the country became flatter and more fertile, and the 
sight of horses and the distant sound of a dog’s bark warned them that 
they were not far from a village. They plunged into a big wood which 
lay ahead of them, but the undergrowth was so thick that after about 
a mile they were forced to return by the way they had come. The 
situation seemed hopeless: they could not bring themselves to turn back 
into the desert through which they had just fought their way with such 
labour and danger; and on the remaining side lay the village. There 
was a pool near the edge of the wood, but it was so foul and full of 
insects that they had to strain the water through their linen before they 
could drink it. After hiding all day in the woods they came to the 
conclusion that their only chance lay in trying to slip past the village. 
Reaching the outskirts as dawn broke, they hid themselves among some 
thick rushes, intending to wait there till nightfall. They had a narrow 
escape from discovery when some villagers came out to cut rushes, and 
passed within a few yards of the place where they were hiding. Just 
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as it seemed as if all was lost, a voice was heard saying ‘These rushes are 
too hard to cut; let us try somewhere else,’ and the men moved off. 

The village was passed under cover of darkness, and all next day they 
pushed on towards the west. After sunset they came to a pit where the 
splash of a pebble told them that there was water. Ladiré joined their 
two belts together, lowered himself into the hollow and scooped a little 
of the liquid in his hand; he found too late that there was nothing but 
the carcase of a dead animal in a pool of blood. The following day 
there was no water, but towards nightfall they came upon a spring guarded 
by a lioness. Only one bit of tinder now remained to them. Ladiré, 
whose mouth was on fire with thirst, went straight towards the spring 
while his companion managed to distract the attention of the animal; then 
Ladiré did the same for Croissant. Thus both men escaped unharmed. 

Not considering the danger of remaining so near a stream in a coun- 
try where men will often go miles to find water, they decided to rest 
for twenty-four hours, Early next morning, some Arabs driving a 
great number of camels arrived and passed the whole day there. The 
Frenchmen overheard one of the drivers say, ‘Christian slaves were 
found here once, trying to make their escape to Magazan,’ and though 
this made them shudder, it was some satisfaction to know that they 
had not lost their way. Towards evening the drivers moved on with 
their camels, and the slaves, frightened to stay any longer at such a 
dangerous spot, and being refreshed after their rest, continued on their 
way till at midnight they came to the banks of the river Umm al-Rbia. 

Ladiré stripped and waded into the river, which proved to be fairly 
shallow; with their provisions and clothes on their shoulders they made 
their way safely across. The rest of the night was spent in calculating 
how far they should be from Mazagan. It was, in fact, about four 
leagues off, and by starlight next evening they sighted the towers of the 
city. In their excitement all caution was abandoned, and doubling their 
speed they hurried on towards their goal. But with safety almost within 
reach, their recklessness and lack of decision were to prove disastrous. 
Ladiré, his eyes fixed on the distant towers and hardly noticing where 
he was going, tripped and fell over an obstacle which proved to be four 
sleeping Berbers. The men, abruptly awoken, ran away in a fright; 
seeing, however, that Ladiré and Croissant did not pursue them, they 
plucked up their courage and returned, shouting to the slaves to give 
themselves up. The latter were so dazed that they did so, apparently 
making no fight and meekly allowing themselves to be bound. By 
the time they had come to their senses it was too late. The noise at- 
tracted the attention of some soldiers, who came up and hotly disputed 
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the prize. The Berbers, however, were the more determined; having 
searched the prisoners in vain for money, they carried them off to the 
Shaikh of their village who in due course brought them before the 
Governor of Mazagan. The Governor, a renegade from Marseilles, 
returned to the slaves a prayer book which the Berbers had taken from 
them and questioned them about the route they had taken from Me- 
quinez. Hearing that they had kept near the sea as they approached 
Mazagan, he ordered each of the guards of the coast to receive two 
hundred bastinados; then he gave instructions for the prisoners to be 
heavily chained and deposited in the town dungeons among the Moorish 
criminals and the vermin. 

To the peasants who had taken the captives the Governor gave 
nothing. Formerly it had been the custom, under such circumstances, 
for them to receive from the Emperor ten ducats for every slave re- 
captured; but by the arrangement then in force, the inhabitants of a 
country through which slaves were thought to have passed were made 
to pay their value to the Emperor. By this means, at no expense to 
himself, Ismail obliged them to keep guards and dogs with which they 
systematically hunted down suspects, thus making escape increasingly 
difficult. 

“After thirty-six days imprisonment the slaves were taken on camel- 
back, still chained, to Salli. Eighteen days later they set out for Mequinez. 
On their way they met the Governor of Mequinez, who greeted them 
with a cudgelling and sent them back again to Salli. At the intercession 
of some merchants of Salli, however, the Governor conceded that the 
slaves should go to the capital, but that they should not immediately 
be handed over to the Emperor. He ordered them to be sent there and 
kept in his house till he returned. As they were entering the town, 
loaded with irons, they had the misfortune to meet Mulai Zidan who, 
guessing that they were escaped slaves, stopped and questioned them. 
He asked them why they had tried to run away. Ladiré replied that 
they only wanted to regain their liberty, and were guilty of no other 
crime. Zidan, who was on horseback, struck with his spear at Ladiré, 
who skilfully escaped harm by throwing himself between the legs of 
Zidan’s horse. But Zidan’s anger was only momentary: ‘My father 
kills slaves; I will not do so,’ he cried, and sent them to his house where 
they were made to work still chained and without any shelter at night. 
After four months they were returned to the Emperor who, for his son’s 
sake, pardoned them, dismissing them with the caution that if they again 
tried to escape they would be burnt alive. 

But in spite of such threats, in less than two years they made a fresh 
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attempt. Joining with a third slave, Guillaume Rigault, they headed 
towards the north, intending to strike the Mediterranean. With them 
they took a small collapsible leather boat, made with infinite care and 
at fearful risk in a disused garden inside the city. It had a ten-foot keel 
and weighed forty-four pounds, and was sewn up in a sack, complete 
with a supply of nails, thread and awls. Since most of the woodwork, 
including the oars, was to be made when they reached the coast, an 
axe was included in their equipment. They also carried with them three 
old hats, both to protect them against the sun and for use in bailing water 
from the boat. 

A number of slaves were working in the Zarhun mountains three 
leagues north of Mequinez; it was not difficult, therefore to get the boat 
transported there, and hidden among the rocks. On May 9, the three 
slaves, mixing with others who were going to the mountains, gave their 
warders the slip and hid till nightfall, Unfortunately it was then raining 
heavily, and they were obliged to return to Zarhun in order to keep their 
provisions undamaged. They tried to persuade a French slave who 
worked in the kaid’s garden to give them shelter, but he was too fright- 
ened to help them. Thus they had no choice but to hide in a thicket 
till the rain should stop, which did not happen till four days later. Since 
the Moors do not go out in bad weather, they were not discovered. 

They set out again under a starlit sky, and making good progress 
reached the river Fez in two nights. Here Rigault lost heart and was 
for turning back, for the river was flooded and dangerous to cross and 
there was no wood with which to finish the boat. They nearly came 
to blows; but after they had waited for a day the stream became less 
swollen and they reached the far bank safely. Three days later they came 
to the river Larache, where, finding plenty of wood, they fitted up the 
boat and paddled it across. 

Now the welcome sight of the blue peaks of the Rif mountains 
greeted them on the horizon. Ladiré carried the boat, doubly heavy 
after the crossing of the river and an almost intolerable burden on the 
steep mountain slopes. A bad fall by one of the three,’ and a growing 
shortage of food, slowed down their progress. After five days and nights 
they were reduced to eating the leaves of trees, and some herbs which 
they found growing among the rocks. Occasionally they encountered 
a cottage, and so great was Rigault’s hunger that the others could barely 
restrain him from going to the door to beg for food. How often they 
must have regretted choosing him as the third member of their party! 
When things had become almost unendurable they suddenly saw over 
the top of a ridge the long blue line of the Mediterranean stretched out 
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before them. The sight gave them new energy, and they began the 
difficult descent over the ice and frozen snow which lay on the northern 
slopes of the mountains. In the growing darkness they thought to 
escape detection; but unhappily a Berber tending cows in the valley, 
having seen their silhouettes against the snow, gave the alarm to the chief 
of his village. When the three men reached the valley they fell into an 
ambush and were easily captured, although Ladiré, who was a short 
distance behind the other two, dropped the boat and tried to make a 
dash for it. 

The Berbers, seeing that the men were broken with hunger, ex- 
haustion and misery, gave them raisins and figs, and, when they could 
not succeed in making them talk, plied them with wine till they told 
their story. The fugitives passed the rest of the night tied about the 
neck with stout rope and under the guard of eight men, while the 
women of the village pleaded in vain with their husbands to be allowed 
to see them and to hear the story of their adventures. 

Next morning the prisoners.were despatched to Taza under the 
charge of two Blacks who chanced to be in the village collecting taxes, 
and twenty-five of the villagers. It was a terrible journey of forty 
leagues, made in excessively hot weather in three days by men who were 
exhausted and half-starved. The only living creatures they met by the 
way were monkeys “playing all sorts of wild pranks’, and they were 
astonished by the antics of a dozen of them who ‘holding one another 
by the fore Feet, leap’d all together over a Brook six Fathoms wide.’ 

Arrived at Taza, the slaves were led before the kaid. Throwing them- 
selves flat on their faces, they begged for mercy and implored him not 
to send them back to the Emperor. The kaid promised them kind 
treatment, loaded them with the heaviest chains he could find, and, after 
keeping them a week in the filthiest cell in the local gaol, sent them still 
chained to Mequinez. 

Brought before Ismail, the Christians were cross-examined as to the 
reason for their flight. Croissant replied that the overseers, by cutting 
down their allowance of bread, had driven them to desperation. The 
Emperor immediately sent for these men and slaughtered five of them 
with his own hand; then he committed the prisoners to the charge of 
two hundred of his young Blacks, instructing them to kill the three 
prisoners in whatever way they liked, but adding the reservation that he 
wished to be present at the execution. The slaves were led away by the 
band of shrieking boys, none of them more than fifteen years old, while 
the Emperor moved off, vastly pleased with himself, to wash and change 
his clothes which were spattered with blood. 
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Shedding blood always soothed Ismail; when he returned he asked 
the slaves pleasantly enough whether they would become Muslims, 
in which case he would spare them. They answered that they were 
determined to remain Christians, but that that need not prevent him 
from showing mercy. They begged it ‘by his son’s face”. Two 
Christian women slaves who were near at hand bravely threw themselves 
at the Emperor’s feet and, kissing the ground, implored him to spare 
them. Ismail, always unexpected, immediately pardoned the three men 
and ordered their fetters to be taken off. 

Next day, however, their joy was somewhat diminished, for the 
surviving overseers took it into their own hands to revenge the death 
of their former colleagues by giving the slaves three hundred bastinados 
apiece, beating them cruelly over the head till they fell unconscious to 
the ground. For eight months, loaded with chains weighing twenty- 
three pounds each, they were kept at the heaviest work. 

They seem to have made no further attempt to escape. What be- 
came of Croissant and Rigault is not known; presumably they died in 
slavery. But Ladiré was redeemed by the Trinitarian Fathers in 1704; 
he was then forty-eight years old, and had been nineteen years in captivity. 


CHAPTER XI 
BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 


IT is impossible to praise too highly the work of some of the Religious 
Orders in relieving the sufferings of slaves and in negotiating their ran- 
som. Undiscouraged by frequent failures, utterly regardless of their 
own safety, these men strove year after year to alleviate the misery of 
their fellow Christians in captivity. Ever since the end of the twelfth 
century the ‘Redemptionists’—at first Trinitarians (or Mathurin Fathers) 
and Spanish Rescatadores, then Franciscans, and later those of the French 
and Spanish Orders “de la Mercy’ and ‘de Nuestra Señora de las Mercedes’ 
also—had made hazardous journeys to Morocco, often enduring dangers 
and hardships scarcely less than those suffered by the captives themselves. 
Not a few were actually enslaved; some even endured martyrdom for 
their faith. The English usually effected redemption through the 
negotiations of ambassadors, and at every church-door there were col- 
lectibns for the manumission of slaves. A certain Thomas Betton, 
a rich Turkey merchant who had once been in captivity, bequeathed, 
on his death in 1725, half his fortune for the same purpose. 

It may seem extraordinary that even during the wars with Spain 
the Spanish Fathers should have been permitted to carry on their work 
in Morocco; but it must be remembered that before the days of regular 
politics a state of affairs existed among Barbarians which, says Godard, 
‘produced a result not yet achieved by civilized nations :—the liberty 
to effect private transactions during wars between governments.’ In- 
deed, such traffic was very common in Europe, though sub rosa. 

When Ismail succeeded to the throne, the mission which had had its 
headquarters at Marrakesh was transferred to Fez and Tetuan, its property 
being left in the charge of some Armenian Catholic merchants. After 
Mequinez had become the capital, the Fathers were obliged to move 
once more. In 1677 the Franciscans for some reason or other fell foul of 
Ismail and were expelled from the country; the Spanish Trinitarians, 


1The {£10,000 a year which this bequest in time brought in was finally 
ce es by the Court of Chancery to grants in aid of Church of England 
schools. 
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however, remained in better favour, and in January of that year ten of 
these Fathers arrived at Tetuan where three of them were stationed, the 
remainder, under Father Juan de San-Augustin, proceeding to Fez. 
When, three years later, the Christian slaves were collected from all over 
the country to work in the building yards at Mequinez, the Trinitarians 
moved there also. 

For a short time all went well. The Fathers kept Ismail agreeable 
with small douceurs such as pots of home-made preserves which, Mouette 
tells us, ‘he accepted willingly and sent to his seraglio, a mark of grace, 
wishing to have the pleasure of letting his women eat them, whereas 
those presented by the Moors and Jews were given to his Guards? On 
one occasion the Fathers were given in return an ox and two pigs, the 
latter being part of an insulting gift made by Lord Inchiquin, Governor 
of Tangier, to Omar bin Haddu who was besieging the town. 

The Emperor even entertained the hope of converting the mission- 
aries to Islam. One day, relates Mouette, he sent for a certain Father 
Juan de Jesus Maria. ‘After the Father had been presented . . . the King 
began to speak, saying that he wished to discuss the Law with him, to 
convince him by reasons that he would give; and that having done so, 
if the Father wished to turn Moor he would give him a fine position at 
court. Mulai Ismail propounded several important and very searching * 
questions, to which the Father excused himself from replying because 
he did not know Arabic. “Well,” said the King, “when you wish 
to do so, I will bring interpreters; you shall bring your books, and I will 
bring mine; you shall have full liberty to speak, and if you win I shall 
esteem you highly.” The King then retired, leaving the Father much 
saddened, especially as, being a poor theologian, he was ill at ease during 
such discussions. But the King thought no more of the matter.’ 

Ismail even allowed the Fathers to ransom about two hundred Spanish 
slaves. Suddenly, however, the Trinitarians gave offence and were in 
their turn driven from Mequinez to Ceuta. For four years the Christians 
were now without spiritual guidance, a server at the chapel of the French 
Consulate at Salli alone remaining in the country. In 1684, to remedy 
this state of affairs, Pope Innocent XI sent to Morocco Father Girolamo 
(or ‘Geronimo’) de Castelvetrano, Apostolic Prefect of the Regency of 
Tripoli (who now received the title of Apostolic Prefect of Barbary), 
two other Italian Franciscans, and a Lay Brother. They arrived at Salli 
to find that Périllié, the French Consul, had actually succeeded in per- 
suading Ismail to allow them to proceed to Mequinez and Fez, and. that 
at the former a house, at the latter a hospital and convent, had been put 


at their disposal. These were buildings which had been erected and once 
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occupied by the Spanish Trinitarians and Franciscans. Doubtless the 
Emperor had discovered that better work could be got out of his 
Christian slaves when both their souls and their bodies were under the 
care of the devoted Fathers. Their presence put him to no expense; 
it was even a source of mild income and entertainment, involving a 
steady flow of surprise packets from Europe, containing silks, jewellery, 
mirrors and other gewgaws. Moreover, the court not infrequently 
benefited from the pills and purges which the good Fathers concocted. 

Father Girolamo was a man of boundless energy and courage, and 
spoke Arabic fluently. He set out without a permit for Tarudant (which 
Ismail was then besieging), gained his favour by a happy prophecy that 
the city would fall, and returned to Fez with permission to re-establish 
the Franciscan mission. Crossing to Spain he collected together a small 
body of Spanish Franciscans and returned with them to Larache. 

All went well until they reached al-Kasr. Here Ali bin Abd Allah, 
angry at Ismail’s new leniency towards the missionaries, began to create 
difficulties. They had brought with them some peacocks as a gift for 
the Emperor. These were unknown in Morocco, and Ali denounced 
them as ‘accursed and cheats’; they-were the birds, he said, who tempted 
Eve to eat the forbidden fruit in the Garden of Eden. He wrote a 
long letter to Ismail about the wickedness of the Franciscans, and con- 
fiscated the peacocks. 

After four months’ delay the missionaries received orders to proceed 
to court, but by the time they reached Mequinez the Emperor had already 
left for the Sus. Undiscouraged, they followed him there. A Fran- 
siscan with ‘much skill with the pen, and a natural talent for painting’, 
says De el Puerto, “had drawn on paper a peacock, most life-like in its 
movements, correctly coloured and splendidly decorated.’ This picture 
was shown to Ismail, who was much impressed, declared himself* con- 
vinced that it did not represent the forbidden species, and ordered the 
birds to be sent for at once. He further gave the prefect a letter to his 
son Zidan, Viceroy at Mequinez, telling him to give the Franciscans a 
plot of ground on which to build a convent, and to protect their interests 
in every way. 

The slaves at Mequinez were at this time housed under the twenty- 
four arches of the long, broad bridge which led from the town to the 
imperial stables. A muddy stream flowed under one of the middle arches 
only, the remainder being walled in to form a number of high, gloomy 
prisons, each lit by two small windows and partitioned to form a double 
row of inter-connected cells. The slaves were separated by nationalities, 
twelve of the cells being allotted to the Spaniards and the remainder 
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divided up between the English, the French and the Portuguese. Here 
they slept in hammocks strung up in four tiers, the upper berths being 
reached by means of rope-ladders. The bridge was a favourite spot for 
holding fantasias!; it had, indeed, been Ismail’s express design to lodge 
the infidels where the horses of thousands of the faithful might trample 
upon their heads. 

The site which Zidan now offered the Franciscans for their convent 
was a mile or more from this bridge. The missionaries, having talked the 
matter over, decided that since it would be impossible to minister 
adequately to the captives from so distant a spot, they ought to choose 
instead to share their miserable quarters. Above the arch through which 
the stream passed was a room, lower and even gloomier than the rest, 
connected by two flights of steps with the series of cells on either side. 
Here the Fathers installed themselves with their few personal belongings, 
a portable altar, and a statue or two of Christ, the Virgin and Saint 
Francis. Setting to work, they soon transformed the remotest of the 
Spanish cells, one which was relatively safe from Moorish curiosity, 
into a small chapel. They plaited crosses out of rushes to serve as 
Stations, and erected an altar with folding doors which could be locked 
when not in use. In these miserable surroundings they performed the 
services of the church while the tramp of Moorish feet and the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs echoed above their heads. 

One of the most urgent needs of the community was a sick-ward. 
Fray Luis de San Augustin, the Vice-Prefect, saw to the construction 
of bedsteads and mattresses, and the timely gift of sheets, pillows and 
shirts from a devout woman in Spain completed the equipment. Fray 
Luis also fitted up a small booth for the sale of those few simple articles 
that were available. But there were urgent spiritual needs too. The 
Vice-Prefect, having observed with the strongest disapproval that 
gambling was becoming increasingly popular among the less devout 
slaves, decided at last to speak to them on the subject. His eloquent 
address moved them so profoundly that they immediately broke the 
gaming-tables to pieces and threw the cards and dice into the flames. 

So favourable did the situation soon appear, that Father Girolamo 
began to discuss with Ismail a general redemption of all the Roman 
Catholic slaves in Morocco, at that moment some fifteen hundred or 
two thousand in number. At the same time two friars arrived from 


Madrid, bringing the Emperor on behalf of the King of Spain “Two fine 


1The Fantasia or Laab al-Barud (Powder play) is still the most popular of 
Moorish sports. It has been graphically described by De Amicis: Morocco, Its 
People and Places, 1879. 
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horses, three stags, two large deerhounds and other rarities, and some 
cases containing shrubs for his garden’—gifts which were intended to 
pave the way for the redemption of the five hundred and fifty Spanish 
slaves. But Ismail was as capricious and unreliable as ever, and the 
negotiations broke down. No doubt his ministers were constantly re- 
minding him of the wickedness and danger of treating with these 
Christian dogs. Shortly afterwards, says Busnot, some ‘Low-Country 
Fathers attempted an underhand Redemption, making use of the Moors, 
by whose means they might purchase some, or at least find an expedient 
to compass their end, without engaging in an open Treaty with the King, 
whom they looked upon as intractable.’ They were discovered, loaded 
with irons and cast into prison, and the slave who had acted as inter- 
mediary was killed. 

There was now a general intensification of cruelty towards the 
Christians. In the autumn of 1688, Ismail noticed one day on his round 
of the works that some of the slaves appeared to be missing. A hundred 
of his Blacks were immediately dispatched to the bridge to investi- 
gate. They ransacked the cells and dragged the sick from their beds, 
while the Fathers on their knees begged them to show compassion. 
To make matters yet worse, the plague carried off several of the mission- 
aries, a number of the French slaves, and nearly four hundred of the 
Spanish, and during the two or three years in which it ravaged Morocco 
there were never less than eighty or a hundred sick for the anxious, over- 
worked Fathers to tend. When Larache fell in 1689, seventeen hundred 
new slaves had to be ministered to, many of whom were housed in 
remote prisons. But the Fathers were undaunted. Concealing the 
sacred vessels in the folds of their garments they fought their way through 
the hostile crowds to administer the Sacraments, fitted up new chapels 
and infirmaries, and bravely encountered the difficulties which were in- 
creasingly put in their way. ‘Were a crime committed,’ says Godard, 
‘the Christians were accused of it, the Franciscans held responsible. 
They were dragged by their beards before the Sharif, and a hundred times 
only escaped death by a miracle.’ 

The Fathers saw all too clearly that unless help was sent from Spain 
they could not continue to meet the steadily growing needs of their 
community; it was therefore decided to send one of their number— 
Fray Juan—to Madrid. There he was well received by Cardinal Porto- 
Carrero, Cardinal in charge of the Redemption in Spain, who prevailed 
upon the King to promise a considerable sum of money annually for 
the foundation and upkeep of a hospital. Fray Juan returned to 
Morocco with four new missionaries, the encouraging news of 
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Charles Ils generous gift, and elaborate instructions as to how the 
money was to be used. 

Shortly after this, the matamores under the bridge were destroyed by 
Ismail’s order and the slaves given temporary lodging in a large court- 
yard where they lived like the Jews in huts made of reeds. They were 
then transferred to some disused tanneries. Ismail, delighted at the 
prospect of good Spanish money coming into the country, now became 
much more affable, and the Fathers were permitted to buy a site in the 
town near the old tanneries. When one of the Emperor’s black women, 
who owned an adjacent property, objected to the proximity of the 
Christians, the Fathers were enabled to purchase her land as well. 

They now had a considerable area on which to build, and they set 
to work with willing hands, beginning with the absolute necessities 
and year by year making additions and improvements. By night, the 
slaves who had been toiling all day in the Palace would spare an hour or 
two of badly needed sleep, in order to help with the building. By the 
end of the century, the Fathers possessed an efficient and well-equipped 
convent. First in importance was its infirmary, with two large wards, 
each containing a hundred beds ‘as good as those in the best Spanish 
hospitals.’ Each bed-head was tiled, and a number engraved upon it 
prevented any confusion in the distribution of the medicines. There 
were baths for the sick, the walls and floors of which were covered with 
coloured tiles, and two steam-baths. There was also a bakery, a wine- 
press, a hospital kitchen and a small ward for infectious cases, as well as 
rooms for the helpers, and store-rooms. Each ward had a little altar, 
with its tabernacle which could be kept locked, that of the large ward on 
the first floor being particularly beautiful and decorated with tiles painted 
with floral designs. There was a pharmacy “with drawers and bottles 
as in Spain, as fine as can be seen anywhere,’ a back-room for making 
up medicines, and a bedroom for the apothecary. The Fathers, who 
each had a separate cell, ate together in a small refectory approached 
through a concealed door. Inconvenience was caused at first by lack of 
water, but after repeated efforts to sink a well, a triple spring was dis- 
covered—a miraculous and symbolic gift, as the Fathers hastened to 
point out. 

‘This Convent . . . has five hundred Pistoles a Year settled on it, and 
is capable of receiving above one hundred sick Persons; there are four 
Monks and a Physician, whom the Emperor protects upon account of 
the yearly Presents made to him, and because they take care of his sick 
Slaves, without putting him to any Charge’—so wrote Windus, who 
dined there (rather poorly, he peevishly adds) in 1721. Father Nolasque, 
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on his visit to Mequinez in 1704, found eight missionaries, one doctor, one 
surgeon and one apothecary. The convent, he remarks, was pleasantly 
situated, and had a view to the east. The church was on the upper floor, 
and was approached by a dark staircase to keep it out of sight of the 
Moors. Here Mass was said daily; and since no bell might be used, the 
faithful were summoned to prayer by one of the Fathers who intoned 
an ‘Ave Maria, Brothers’ in imitation of the muezzin. On his second 
visit, in 1708, Nolasque was present at sung Mass on the Feast of the 
Assumption. While dining afterwards in the refectory, he was amused 
to see one of the Emperor’s sons come in to purchase a bottle of wine on 
the sly. 

So important had the mission become, that in 1693 it was suggested 
in Rome that the Apostolic Prefecture should be raised to the dignity 
of a Bishopric; “but the idea was abandoned,’ says Godard, ‘in considera- 
tion of the fact that the Bishop would doubtless often be reduced to 
slavery as a bait for a large ransom; a humble condition gave the mission- 
aries a far greater degree of security.’ 

The disused tanneries to which the slaves had been transferred in 
1693 comprised a large walled area in the middle of the town. The site 
was divided up between the different nations, whose citizens proudly 
called the plot of ground allocated to them ‘Spain’, ‘France’, ‘England’ 
and ‘Portugal’. They laid out streets, and built their own simple huts 
of mud and reeds. The largest and best piece of ground was, of course, 
that given to the Spaniards. Moreover, the Spaniards possessed a 
church, whereas the French and Portuguese had to be content with 
chapels in two of their houses, and the English had no place of worship 
at all. The Spanish church was the envy of all the other nations; it had 
a nave and two aisles separated by pillars and arches, and contained a 
wooden pulpit, a high altar with a figure representing the Immaculate 
Conception, and side-altars bearing the arms of Spain and of the Order 
of St. Francis. A captive, who was exempt from ordinary work, acted as 
verger. 

“The Captives,’ Busnot tells us, ‘have no Day of Rest. They seem’d 
for some Years to have claim’d a Right to four Festivals in the Year, on 
which the King exempted them from Labour, viz. Easter, Christmas, 
the Nativity of St. John Baptist, and that of the Blessed Virgin: but that 
Enjoyment has always been much interrupted. As those Festivals can- 
not be solemniz’d without asking of the King to be excus’d from the 
Works, he is often so malicious as not to be seen upon the Eves. When 
he appears, it is with great Dread that the Captives present him their 
Petition. Sometimes he grants it; other times, after having granted, he 
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asks them, whether they will have him ransom his words, and offers 
each of them eight Blanquillas; the Slaves, who understand his Craft, 
and know they shall neither have the Rest, nor the Money, answer, Lord 
we do not sell our Festival ; but you are our Sovereign. Sometimes there are 
none so bold as to dare to ask him for those Days of Rest, by reason of 
the ill Usage they have often receiv’d, who presented such Petitions. 
In the Year 1690 he caused five hundred Bastinados to be given to those 
who su’d for leave to keep the Festival of St. John Baptist; and when that 
Day came, remembering his Refusal, he repair’d very early to the Works, 
and perceiving that several Christian slaves were missing, he begun the 
Day by murdering the Black who commanded them; then he stabb’d 
several Alcaides, and Officers, and finish’d the Course of his Rage with 
the Steward of the Slaves, call’d Francis de Tuissy of Marseilles, whose 
Brains he beat out, and after he was dead, run his Spear through him 
three times. He was favourable to the rest of the Slaves, who came off | 
with a good Beating, and working three Days and Nights without 
ceasing.’ : 

‘Some Years after, he was better natur’d to the English; some of 
them had ask’d him leave to keep their Easter, as he had granted it ten 
Days before to the French Catholic Slaves. The King bethought himself 
to ask them, Whether they had fasted. They answering in the Negative, 
he said to them, Where there is no Ramadan, that is no Lent, there is no 
Easter; and so he sent them back to the Works.: 

We learn from De el Puerto that the services and festivals must at times 
have been celebrated with considerable pomp. ‘All the offices of Holy 
Week were performed with the same solemnity as in Christian countries 
. . . in the Convent and the upper infirmary as well as in the church.’ 
On Holy Thursday eight hundred candles were lit before a figure of the 
Deposition. Confessions were heard throughout the night, and the 
Vice-Prefect washed the feet of twelve of the most wretched of the slaves. 
On Good Friday Tenebrae were sung, and at midnight the High Altar 
was covered with a black cloth. On the altar steps stood a ‘set-piece 
with rocks and sculptured figures of Christ and the Virgin; boys dressed 
as the Magdalene and St. John knelt at its foot, weeping. After a sermon 
from one of the Fathers, the cloth was torn aside, disclosing two boys 
dressed as angels. The body of Christ having been reverently wrapped 
in clean linen, and the nails and crown of thorns received by the ‘angels’, 
a procession was formed. For several hours it passed through the streets, 
followed by hundreds of slaves carrying candles, while from the tops of 
the houses which overlooked the tanneries the spectacle was watched by 

1 Busnot (1715), pp. 156-7. 
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a great number of Moors who, De el Puerto tells us, showed no signs of 
ribald behaviour. 

Corpus Christi, the most spectacular festival, was known to the Moors 
as the “Great Feast of the Christians’. They always took care to find out 
when it was approaching, so that they might stay up for it. At that time 
the streets were strewn with myrtle and sweet-smelling herbs, and the 
houses decorated with banners and boughs of green. Four out-door 
altars were erected, ‘one of the Third Order,! and the other three of the 
three Catholic nations—Spain, France and Portugal, competing amongst 
one another, with rocks, fountains, and triumphal arches bearing numer- 
ous symbols and signs from the Scriptures representing the reality of 
this most sweet mystery.’ On one occasion a son of the Emperor’s 
came with some of his servants to inspect the decorations. He was 
received by the principal slaves, who showed him round and took him 
to see the dances in front of the altar in the ‘Third Order’. The slaves 
were shouting ‘Long live the Faith of God’ and ‘Long live the King of 
Spain,’ but the sharif, though he understood Spanish well, did not appear 
to take offence. When it was time for Mass, he was politely requested 
to leave. He immediately did so. 

At nine in the evening the Host was exposed on the High Altar which 
was surrounded with flowers and candles, and Vespers were sung. Then 
the slaves went to the altars of their own nations ‘and there, until Mass 
began, passed the time in dancing and rejoicing, playing trumpets, bass- 
viols, harp and zither ...’ In the early hours of the morning, Mass 
was sung with great solemnity. Then a procession was formed, led by 
the senior Spanish officer carrying the flag of Spain, which passed through 
the garlanded streets where two slave-boys, dressed as angels, strewed 
the way with carnations. At the outdoor altars hymns were sung and 
fireworks let off, “which harmonious sounds not only did not irritate 
the Moors, but acted as a signal for them to place themselves in a position 
to view the spectacle.’ 

There can have been no more moving service to celebrate the accession 
of Philip V than that which was held at Mequinez. The church was 
decorated with artificial flowers and a splendid imitation tapestry (made 
of paper) upon which great golden flowers appeared to be set against a 
background of white satin. Even the Moors made their contribution 


1The ‘Third Order’ of the Franciscans, a ‘Brotherhood of Pity’, had been 
founded during al-Rashid’s reign. Its funds were derived from a tax on the 
brandy sold surreptitiously to the Moors, from a tax levied on games of chance, 
and from collections made among the slaves. Mouette was treasurer of the 
Brotherhood during the plague years. 
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of a rich carpet. The square outside the church was hung with lights 
and a triumphal arch of flowers and brightly-coloured Moorish stuffs, 
bearing the inscription ‘Viva PHELIPE QUINTO Rey de las Españas’, 
crowned the scene. Mulai Hafid was acting as Viceroy in Mequinez 
while Ismail was away fighting the Turks; his support was enlisted by 
a private display of fireworks, and he not only granted a special holiday 
but even contributed a hundred ducats towards the expenses. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, Ismail seems to have 
shown surprising leniency towards the missionaries. He granted them 
permission to travel freely throughout his Empire, forbade the corsairs 
to reduce them to slavery, allowed their baggage to enter Morocco 
without duty, and gave them authority to administer justice to both 
free and enslaved Christians. But it is only too evident that the lot of 
some of the slaves was still terrible. Estelle, who was in Mequinez in 
January, 1696, spent three days visiting the French sick in the hospital. 
He wrote in his report: ‘I put a man from Martigues called Estaquier, 
also a slave, to take care of them, and thank God they are doing well. 
As for those in good health, their misery is amazing; and consider, 
Monseigneur, that more than a hundred of them are quite naked. I 
extended my charity to the children, not being able to help everyone 

. . exhorting them to remain constant; in short, it is impossible to 
believe the misery of these unfortunate people without seeing it for one- 
self. They never have more than three deniers a day, irregularly paid 
at that. You can realise, Monseigneur, in what condition those are 
who receive nothing from home to assist them; wherefore I trust that 
your Lordship will in mercy show some pity towards these unfortunate 
people.’ 


1 De Castries, Sources, France, iv. p. 395. 


CHAPTER XII 
FATHER BUSNOT 


SEVERAL of the French missionaries who visited Morocco as *Com- 
missioners for the redemption of captives’ have left valuable accounts 
of their journeys, of the disheartening difficulties which their work en- 
tailed, and of Ismail’s procrastination and perfidy. 

Louis Desmay published in 1682 the diary of one of the Pères de la 
Mercy who the year before had left France on such a mission. Their 
troubles, he tells us, began at Tetuan, where the kaid attempted to levy 
a tax of a hundred crowns a month on them for the duration of their 
visit, refusing otherwise to let them leave for Mequinez. But the 
Fathers, although carefully watched, managed to smuggle a letter through 
to the missionaries at Mequinez. A Moor, who had arrived in Tetuan 
as escort to a slave sent by Ismail to bring back three mastiffs from Spain, 
consented, for a consideration, to take the letter. Mouette and another 
slave, with the knowledge of the Governor of Mequinez, carried the 
letter to the Emperor, whom they found occupied in watching a bull 
fighting a number of lions. Ismail took the paper and threw it to his 
admiral, bin Aisha, telling him to read it to him. When he had heard 
its contents, he ordered the admiral to fetch the missionaries at once to 
the capital. 

They arrived after a fortnight’s journey in heavy rain over roads 
deep in mud. Soaked to the skin, bespattered with dirt and exhausted 
after their long journey, they were summoned to appear immediately 
before Ismail, who eyed them suspiciously, especially Father Joseph 
Castel! whom he recognized as a slave who had been redeemed a few 
years before. “What have you come for? How much money have 

1Joseph Castel, a Toledan surgeon, had been taken prisoner in 1671 by a 
Sallee Rover. He had ministered ceaselessly and unselfishly to the sick captives. 
Eventually, through the performance of one or two sensational cures upon 
influential Moors (among whom was the Emperor’s First Secretary), he was 
granted exemption from the ordinary duties of a slave. He accompanied Ismail 
on his first expedition to Marrakesh in the capacity of army doctor. Redeemed 
in 1676, he took the habit of the Order of La Mercy de Tolosa, and devoted 
ae rest of his life to the redemption of the slaves whose terrible lot he so well 

cw. 
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you?” were his first questions. The Fathers replied that they had ten 
thousand crowns; they had, in fact, twice that amount. Ismail spat 
three times, to show his contempt for the Christians in general and their 
stinginess in particular. He inquired sarcastically why the greatest 
Prince in Europe sent them with so little. They explained that the 
King their master had not given them the money, which was a charitable 
offering from the common people. Ismail seemed bored by the explana- 
tion; his eyes kept straying in the direction of the cases which contained 
the gifts for himself. These were now brought forward. They con- 
sisted of the usual collection of Parisian bric-à-brac, but there was one 
piece which took Ismail’s fancy—a large gilt mirror on which his name 
had been painted in Arabic characters. Having proudly dispatched it 
to the harem to be admired by his women, he ordered Omar to find the 
Fathers good lodging. This was effected by ejecting a rich Jew from 
his home—a dirty house ‘covered with cobwebs’—and making him pay 
for the entertainment of his uninvited guests. 

The slaves in their dank underground prison—among them, inci- 
dentally, was Mouette—heard with frenzied excitement of the long- 
awaited arrival. Everyone was full of hope, and all who had a blanquil 
to spare were soon able to bribe the warders to let them out for an 
hour or two into the town, where, with their pathetic little offerings 
of honey, butter, lemons, dates, and even a bottle of wine or brandy, 
they demonstrated their gratitude to the men who were risking so much 
for their sake. The missionaries accepted these gifts gratefully, reserving 
the wine for Mass, and in their turn bribed their way one at a time into 
the prison, where they heard confessions at midnight. 

On the third day after their arrival the Fathers were shown some of 
the Palace (which they thought dull, the outside being ‘without win- 
dows, without [classical] orders, and without ornament’), and were 
subsequently received by Ismail, who offered them thirty slaves for their 
money. Indignantly they pointed out that the Spanish Trinitarians had 
received more than twice as many slaves for this sum. “That is not the 
same thing,’ replied Ismail; ‘the Spaniards cost us nothing to take; they 
are chance comers who escape from the fortresses which the King of 
Spain has on our shores, to submit voluntarily to my chains. But the 
French fight to the last, sometimes only giving themselves up after having 
slain many of my people.’ The Spanish redemption, he added, had been 
effected while the plague was raging; many died every day, and dead 
slaves were no use to him. The Fathers were at a loss how to proceed 
till one of them remembered that he had been told of an unfailing device 
for softening the heart of the Emperor. Waiting until Ismail was about 
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to spring on to his horse, they flung themselves upon the ground and 
began to embrace the animal’s hind legs. Ismail immediately suggested 
that forty slaves would be forthcoming; they embraced still more fer- 
vently, and the number rose to fifty—might even have risen still higher, 
if bin Aisha had not whispered in the Emperor’s ear that he was being 
too generous. All the slaves were now summoned and ranged in a line 
while forty-five of the oldest, feeblest and poorest were selected. The 
Fathers, “hoping to get more sense out of his horse than from him, 
fell to kissing the legs again ;” but their tactics were of no avail, and they 
were obliged to rest content with the lesser number. 

It was with mixed feelings that the Fathers, compelled to leave a 
hundred and twenty of their countrymen behind in slavery, made 
preparations for their return to Tetuan with the forty-five they had 
redeemed. In the bitterness of their disappointment, four of the slaves 
who had not been chosen actually set upon Father Monel as he was 
walking alone past the Palace gates and would probably have murdered 
him if a captain of the Emperor’s Guard had not intervened. At last 
Tetuan was reached. But even there the unfortunate: Fathers were not 
at an end of their troubles, for Kaid Temim (whom we shall meet again 
later as Moorish ambassador to France) had an old score to pay off. 
On their refusal to pay an exorbitant sum, ostensibly a tax on the slaves 
together with the amount originally demanded for permission to stay 
in the country, he had them clapped into gaol. In the end, after the 
failure of a letter to reach Ismail, Father Monel had to borrow twelve 
thousand francs from a Jew (at the rate of four per cent per month!), 
and the whole party was then hustled into a ship and clear of the country 
before any further attempt could be made to obtain redress from the 
Emperor. 


Father Busnot, who was in Morocco intermittently between 1704 
to 1712, has an even grimmer tale to tell of the shifty dealings of Ismail 
and his faithless kaids. The degree of difficulty put in the way of re- 
demption always varied inversely with the reputation of a country; 
by this time French prestige was low, and at the end of nine years there 
were only some sixty redeemed slaves to show for so great an expenditure 
of money, toil and devotion. 

In 1703, some of the French Fathers wrote to merchants at Salli 
begging them to take steps to discover whether the Emperor was in a 
mood to discuss redemption. But these merchants being too terrified 
to act, the slaves at Mequinez determined, whatever the risk, to take 
the matter into their own hands. Waiting for a propitious moment, 
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they threw themselves at Ismail’s feet. The Emperor said that the 
Fathers might come in safety, and that he would effect an exchange at 
the rate of one Moor for one Christian and a certain sum of money. 
He appointed Ali bin Ali bin Abd Allah, a son of the Kaid Ali who was 
besieging Ceuta, to take charge of the negotiations. Since this man had 
already secured the release of English and Dutch captives, the prospects 
seemed promising enough. 

Louis XIV having given his blessing to the expedition, Father Busnot 
and a small band of missionaries set out for Mequinez where they arrived 
in November, 1704, after endless delays, caused, among other things, by 
the capture of Gibraltar by the English and the consequent necessity of 
travelling to Salli instead of to Ceuta. At Mequinez the Fathers were 
lodged in the Jews’ quarter, under the care of Abraham Maimaran, 
chief of the Jews, (whose boasted ‘hospitality’ had in the end to be paid 
for ‘to the last egg’). Here they were visited by bin Aisha and the 
renegade Spanish surgeon, Andalous, of whom Busnot remarks, ‘He 
may be said to be Favourite worthy the Choise of such a Prince; his 
Physiognomy is very bad, his Heart deceitful, his Behaviour brutal and 
impious, and he is a great Enemy to Christians.’ These two men were 
the mediators now allotted to them. 

The audience took place on November 21, in the courtyard of the 
Palace. The Emperor, who was dressed in white, bare-legged and 
wearing yellow slippers, sat on the ground under the shade of an um- 
brella, surrounded by some of his Blacks. He extolled the glory of 
France, commended the zeal of the missionaries whom he urged—for 
the sake of his own conscience, he said—to embrace the true faith, and 
greedily seized upon the gifts which they had brought. The Fathers 
then stated their hopes of effecting a redemption, and the audience came 
to a close. 

The next two days were occupied with incessant visits from Mai- 
maran, bin Aisha and Andalous, all of which ended in the distribution 
of more presents. On the third day, Andalous came to announce that 
Ismail had taken a solemn vow only to exchange French slaves against 
Moorish slaves in the French galleys. The Fathers replied that they 
found this perfectly satisfactory, but at the next visit Ismail’s agents stood 
out for a rate of three Moors for one Christian. The poor Fathers, 
having consulted with the French merchants and the consul, suggested 
a compromise of two Moors to one Christian if the King of France 
agreed. This proposal was rejected, although the Fathers offered a con- 
siderable sum in bribes to Andalous and his friends, for every slave whose 
ransom was effected on those terms. 
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So things dragged on. Andalous paid more visits, received more 
presents for himself and began to demand them for the chief women of 
the seraglio as well. To make matters worse, Ismail was now advised 
that he had made too generous a proposal, one which would make a 
dangerous precedent for the Spaniards who had been forced to redeem 
their countrymen at the rate of six Moorsa man. The Fathers, in despair 
over the deadlock which had been reached, retired to Salli, two of their 
number continuing their journey to France to receive further instructions. 
Ismail, making a magnanimous gesture at their departure from Mequinez, 
presented them, in return for their gifts, with a dozen slaves, bin Aisha 
receiving orders to choose the oldest and weakest, although ‘those who 
could give him most, were found least fit for Labour’. 

For months nothing more happened. In October 1705, a French 
merchant named Pillet! went from Salli to Mequinez to try to reopen 
negotiations; but when by July of the following year there was still no 
news of him, the Fathers agreed to try a new line of approach, namely 
the Kaid Ali bin Abd Allah at Ceuta. This involved weeks of prepara- 
tion, bribery and intrigue—all in the end to no effect. Ali, an old enemy 
of bin Aisha and Andalous, arrived at Mequinez to find that in his ab- 
sence Ismail’s mind had been so poisoned against him, in spite of the 
efforts of the ‘creatures’ he kept at court, that even the vast caravan of 
presents? that he brought with him were insufficient to restore him fully 
to favour. In particular, the Emperor was convinced that he was not 
getting his fair share of the ‘Millions of Guineas’ which Ali was said to 
be making by trade with the English. At all events, after a prolonged 
stay at Mequinez, Ali returned to Ceuta without having so much as 
mentioned the subject of the redemption. 

It was now 1708; the Fathers had been nearly four years in Morocco, 
with nothing but a dozen redeemed slaves to show for all their efforts 
and costly presents. Despairing of ever getting any further satisfaction 
from the perfidious Moors, they packed up their baggage and were just 
on the point of departure when encouraging news arrived from Pillet. 
Everything was going splendidly, he wrote, and the Emperor ready and 

1 Pillet, who in his youth had fought for William of Orange in Ireland, seems 
to have been a pretty unscrupulous scoundrel. He did a good trade in contra- 
band. Finally he went bankrupt, but on turning renegade (1724) his debts were 
written off and he was appointed Governor of Salli. After Ismail’s death he 
attempted to ingratiate himself with his successor, Mulai al-Dhahebi. In this 
he was unsuccessful ; he was imprisoned, and his house sacked. After al-Dhahebi’s 
downfall he was reinstated as Governor of Salli. 


2 Among these were ‘240 Pieces of English Cloth, 200 weight of Silver, 3200 
Glass Lamps for the Mosques, and above 200 Christian Slaves. 
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willing to exchange captives man for man—with, of course, a small 
money payment for each Frenchman ransomed. He enclosed passes 
for the Fathers, and added that he had recently concluded a similar 
agreement for Genoese slaves. The Emperor, he said, was particularly 
tractable at the moment, having just been reproved for his cruelty by 
some falebs.1 The chance seemed too good to miss, and the Fathers set 
off hopefully for Mequinez, where Ismail, eager to see their presents, 
immediately granted them an audience. 

He received them under the shade of a wall near one of the gates of 
the palace. ‘We then,’ wrote Busnot, ‘plainly saw his forked Beard 
quite white, for he had not an Handkerchief over his Face, as at our first 
Audience.’ The interview began well: the gifts—‘a Diamond worth 
six hundred Pieces of Eight, an Emerald, a Topace, three Pearl Necklaces, 
a Piece of Scarlet Cloth, and an English Pendulum’—met with evident 
approval. But suddenly Ismail turned to the Fathers and said menac- 
ingly : ‘the French do not keep their Word. It is long since I was promis’d 
four Musselmen, my Subjects, and they are still in the French Galleys.’ 
The Fathers hastened to explain that the Moors in question were at liberty 
and only waiting for a safe passage. Ismail preferred to change the 
subject: “Father James? .. . from time to time brings me rich Presents, 
for which he sometimes receives Slaves, and sometimes nothing; but 
you pretend [purpose] at once to carry away all your Slaves; 1 do not 
approve of that.’ The patient Fathers replied meekly that they had 
come to Mequinez at his invitation, to ransom as many captives as he 
thought fit. ‘No, said the Emperor firmly, ‘that is not possible ; I have 
sworn to F. James, not to restore any Slave of what Nation soever, with- 
out the Interposition of Cardinal Porto Carrero: I will keep my Word, 
and by that means make it known that I am his Friend, and what Esteem 
I have for him.’ And without waiting for a reply, Ismail withdrew. 

Another week was passed in intrigue and bribery, while the Fathers 
trembled between hope and despair. On the morning of August 3, 
some kaids arrived with the news that Ismail was likely to release at least 
half of the slaves, but at four o’clock the same afternoon bin Aisha and 
Andalous came breathlessly from the Palace with orders from the 
Emperor that the Fathers were to leave Mequinez immediately, on pain 
of being burnt alive in their house. ‘This Thunder Clap,’ wrote poor 
Busnot, ‘put us into a consternation.’ They were not frightened on 


1 See p. 87. 

2 Superior of the Franciscan monastery at Mequinez, and in charge of the 
redemption of Spanish slaves. 

8 Busnot (1715), pp. 131-2. 
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their own account; but they knew that if they defied the Emperor and 
remained, they were only providing him with a fresh pretext for tor- 
menting the merchants and slaves. Pillet, too, advised immediate 
departure. The Fathers, therefore, jumped hastily on their mules and 
tode off through the town ‘amidst the Lamentations of the desolate 
Christians, and the Mutterings of the dissatisfy’d Moors,’ the latter 
“frustrated of the Hopes they had conceiv’d of a sudden Exchange of 
their Relations for our Slaves.’ 

They camped at a small village four leagues distant from the city. 
Here the Fathers were obliged to accept bread from the French slaves, 
for their flight had been so hasty that they had not had time to take any 
provisions with them. They decided to remain in the village until 
Pillet reported ‘the first Glimmering of any Hopes’; but at noon a fire 
broke out, spreading rapidly among the reed and thatch huts; and al- 
though it was largely owing to the efforts of the Fathers that the whole 
place was not burnt out, they had no doubt that they would be held 
responsible for the outbreak. The baggage having been hastily packed, 
the little party started off at top speed for Salli. The next day an express 
from Pillet caught up with them. He had had an audience with the 
Emperor, he wrote, who had said: ‘Have Patience. I will give you five 
Christians for the Presents of your Papas, and I will sell you twenty more 
of the Oldest.’ The Fathers were to proceed to Salli and there await 
the slaves. 

This news cheered them throughout two days’ difficult travelling 
across ‘dreadful Deserts’, and a rather ugly encounter with “Five Arabian 
Robbers’. At midday on August 9, they reached Salli, where a further 
letter from Pillet awaited them. Ismail, he reported, had sent for him 
again and offered ‘a more considerable Present’, namely two French 
families (twelve persons in all) in lieu of ten of the slaves; for the other 
ten he stipulated ten Moors and sixty thousand pieces of eight. Pillet 
had immediately produced the families, and Ismail, already regretting 
the proposal he had made, now insisted that the two elder sons of one 
of the families should remain behind. All the poor mother’s tears and 
entreaties were in vain. She declared firmly that she would not leave 
without them. Ismail, changing the subject, asked Pillet why the 
‘Papas’ came to his Kingdom without a letter from their King. “Be- 
cause you yourself called them,’ answered Pillet. His reply provided 
the Emperor with the requisite pretext for falling into a passion; calling 
Pillet ‘troublesome’, he rose, and in due course a messenger informed 
the merchant that the affair of the redemption could now be considered 
closed. 
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Shortly afterwards Pillet came to Salli with a full account of his 
failure, and at the same time bin Aisha also arrived, making much show 
of his anxiety to help the poor Christians. Two months later, Pillet, 
who had in the interval returned to Mequinez, managed to buy nine 
French slaves at a ludicrously high figure; at the end of October these 
men, together with a couple of captives who had ransomed themselves 
for so large a sum that they had ruined the market, set sail with the 
Fathers for Cadiz. 

Meanwhile Ali (whose rival bin Aisha was now safely out of the 
way, a prisoner of the Dutch) had revisited Mequinez ‘with Fifty-seven 
Slaves and richer Presents than ever’ and had been restored to favour. 
Peace had been made with the English, and commerce resumed. In 
1711 Busnot was back in Morocco and there was a talk of a general 
redemption of all the French slaves in exchange for an equal number of 
Moors, three hundred pieces of eight a head, and ‘Presents particularly 
specify d. De la Magdalaine, consul at Salli, had been largely respon- 
sible, writing endless letters to the court and to France, pestering Alli, 
and buoying up the hopes of the Fathers. At last twenty slaves were 
brought to Tetuan, and the Fathers set out to fetch the Moors from 
France. It was, apparently, to be an experimental transaction, and the 
Frenchmen were to be handed over to the missionaries as soon as the 
Moors reached Morocco; then arrangements would be made for a total 
redemption. But when the Moors arrived, Ali insisted that they should 
be handed over before he produced the Frenchmen, and as soon as the 
Fathers started to point out that this was contrary to their agreement 
he flew into a rage, clapped de la Magdalaine into irons, ordered the 
French consul at Tetuan and his family to clear out of the country, 
‘vented his Spleen on his Women, whom he caus’d to be cruelly beaten,’ 
and began to bombard Ceuta again. 

It was five weeks before Ali had calmed down sufficiently to agree 
to the exchange, which took place on April 27, 1712, a couple of miles 
outside Ceuta. The little group of ransomed slaves were met at the city 
gates by Spanish monks, who conducted them in procession to their 
monastery where the Te Deum was sung. But there was a delay in 
the arrival of the money from France, the heavy rains having made the 
Spanish roads impassable. Ali, impatient as ever, started to bombard 
Ceuta afresh, and addressed a very insolent letter to the governor. As 
soon as the money had been handed over, the people of Ceuta begged 
the Fathers to be gone, for it seemed as though the increasingly heavy 
bombardments were due to the presence of the Frenchmen in the town. 
They on their part were only too anxious to leave as soon as a ship was 
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ready. But the bombardment did not cease after their departure, Ali 
being apparently occupied in producing a favourable impression on some 
Moors sent by Ismail to report on the progress of the siege. 

The Fathers, still hopeful of effecting a complete redemption, re- 
mained at Cadiz throughout the whole summer; but when news came 
that Ali was again in disgrace, they gave up the unequal struggle and 
sailed for France. Busnot’s last glimpse of Ceuta was by night as they 
passed through the Straits, and fire-bombs were still bursting over the 
city. In the Mediterranean he struck a full gale, as indeed he had done 
on his outward voyage, and the ship was forced to take refuge, first at 
Malaga and then at Alicante. At the latter, as they were re-embarking 
from a small boat into their own, Busnot had a final piece of ill-luck. 
During the firing of a salute he was struck by a wad which broke his 
jaw and wounded him dangerously in the shoulder. He was obliged to 
remain in Spain for many weeks, and though he ultimately recovered, 
he never again visited Morocco. Thus ended nine years of strenuous 
and unselfish labour which, although only partially successful, set an 
example that was an inspiration to many who followed. 


CHAPTER XIII 
PESTILENCE AND SWORD 


IN the spring of the year 1678 there came to a people already exhausted 
by war and famine yet another terror—the plague. It reached Tetuan 
from Algiers—‘or rather from God’, as Mouette piously adds—sweeping 
then with ever-growing ferocity southwards until, at the end of two-and-a 
half years, it was said that more than four million people had perished 
in Morocco alone.! At the same time it passed through the Levant, 
striking northwards across Turkey, Austria, Hungary, Germany and 
Poland where it wrought enormous havoc. 

The symptoms were as terrible as they were unmistakable: shivering 
headaches, intolerable thirst and bilious vomiting, followed immediately 
by sudden pains like sharp stabs, usually in the groin or under the arms. 
Here within a few hours appeared great glandular swellings, excruciat- 
ingly painful. Death generally followed within three or four days, 
often heralded by the dreaded ‘black tokens’ from which the Black Death 
derived its name. The few who survived until the fifth day usually 
made a complete recovery. 

Once the disease had taken a hold on Moroccan soil, nothing could 
prevent its dissemination throughout the whole land. The homes of 
the poor—in the country districts often mere hollows in the ground, 
covered over with branches—were filthy beyond description; and in the 
towns overcrowding spread the infection even more rapidly. The dead 
were still laid out for burial with all the usual ceremonial, and those who 
remained behind ‘put on their clothes without cleansing them, and slept 
in the same beds . . . preferring to risk their lives rather than burn that 
which was often practically worthless.’ Some even believed the plague 


1No doubt a highly exaggerated figure. Another account gives the follow- 
ing: Tetuan, 25,000. Al-Ksar and Arzila, 32,000. Old Fez, 70,000. New 
Fez, 15,000. Salli, 18,000. Azammur, 8,000. Marrakesh, 40,000. Tarudant, 
25,000. Tafilalt and neighbourhood, 70,000. These figures were certified by 
the kaids, but, as they were intended as a basis for a revised taxation, they may 
even now be on the large side. When the same outbreak of plague reached 
Vienna in 1679, 76,000 people died, and in 1681 in Prague 83,000 deaths were 
reported. It would probably be safe to assess the number of victims in Morocco 
at not less than a quarter-of-a-million. 
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to be a blessing sent from God to rid the world of a superfluous popula- 
tion. God, they affirmed, would seek them out ‘wherever they might go ; 
even if they hid under the waters of the sea, he would find them there.’ 
The name of every victim was already recorded in the Book of Fate, 
and no medicine or precaution could cure or prevent the predestined 
and inevitable fate of man. If in her anguish a mother should pray to 
Allah, it was not that the plague might stop, but that it might go to an- 
other city. Those who were attacked were said to be ‘shot’, and it 
was affirmed that the sharp stabs were the wounds caused by “certain 
Genii who preside over the fate of men, and who sometimes discover 
themselves in various forms, having often legs similar to those of fowls.’ 

Though death struck most savagely at the poor, the rich were not 
immune. In the marble courts of his palace at Mequinez the Emperor, 
who did not share the stoic resignation of his subjects, began to tremble 
for his own safety. When the plague reached Fez and al-Ksar he had 
the gates of the palace shut, issuing orders that Mequinez was to be 
completely isolated. All travellers arriving from the infected towns 
were to be put to death. When, in spite of these precautions, the 
plague entered Mequinez, the imperial suite and the army abandoned the 
town, leaving Mulai Mahraz, Ismail’s eldest son, to act as Viceroy in Fez. 

Most of the Christian slaves remained at Mequinez, but some accom- 
panied the army. Those left behind, although herded together in their 
insanitary prison, suffered far less than the Moors—‘evident proof of the 
Goodness of God towards the faithful.’ ‘At this time we redoubled 
our ordinary prayers,’ wrote Mouette, ‘and instead of the third part of 
the Rosary that we were wont to recite on returning from our labours, 
for a week we recited it all, as well as the Anthem Stella Coeli extirpavit 
quem lactavit Dominum,” and those of Saint Roch and of Saint Sebastian, 
which we continued throughout the whole time of the plague. . . .’ 

It was early in May when Ismail rode out from the infected town at 
the head of his troops. In spite of the fine weather he was in poor 
health and worse temper. Just before leaving, he had stabbed a favour- 
ite of his harem for having trodden on a few grains of corn as she walked 
in the Palace gardens, and had subsequently had his best doctor strangled 
because he had failed to cure her of this mortal wound. Throughout 
the summer and autumn the army remained in camp in the cool Atlas 
valleys near the source of the river Melwiya. But in November came 
news of a rising at Tafilalt. Al-Harrani, Ismail’s elder brother, who had 


1 The first line of this processional hymn to the Virgin should read ‘Stella 
Coeli extirpavit quae lactavit Dominum.’ It was appropriate for times of pestil- 
ence. (Chevalier: Repertorium Hymnologicum.) 
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been captured after the fall of Marrakesh in 1677, had been well-treated by 
the Emperor and sent to Tafilalt as governor. There he had joined forces 
with his brother Mulai al-Saghir and stirred up the Ait Atta Berbers to 
rebellion. As soon as Ismail heard of the revolt, he struck camp, and 
set out with seven thousand horse and twelve thousand foot to attack 
his brothers. The latter retreated towards the north and took refuge 
near Tlemsen, their forces being insufficient to defend the city itself. 
Ismail entered Tafilalt, which was as yet free from the plague. It was 
more than ten years since his last visit, and the Sharifs of the royal house 
came to the Palace to do him homage and to receive from his hand 
gifts of fine tunics and other garments. 

The Ait Atta Berbers, making no attempt to defend their castles, 
assembled in the Jebel Saghro—a high range of the Atlas about a hundred 
miles to the west of Tafilalt—and defied the Emperor to attack them. 
They took refuge, as was their custom in moments of danger, in large 
caves hollowed out of the precipitous limestone cliffs. At Ismail’s 
approach, their shaikhs came down into the valley to parley. They 
made a show of agreeing to his terms, accepted his rather meagre gifts, 
and returned to their caves ostensibly to collect and surrender their arms. 
Ismail, confident that the size of his army had made a great impression, 
waited patiently; meanwhile, however, the shaikhs were hastily putting 
the finishing touches to their fortifications. Not until a month had 
passed did it occur to him that he had been tricked. 

In his fury the Emperor decided to teach the rebels a lesson. On 
February 3, 1679, at the head of his troops and with trumpets sounding, 
he advanced to storm the almost vertical rocks, from whose ledges thirty 
thousand Berbers fired incessantly on the invaders. Although the 
imperial troops suffered severely, they forced the first defences and seized 
the Berbers’ flocks and grain stores—all their worldly wealth—and 
drove the enemy to still more inaccessible positions on the heights. 
Ismail was not prepared to risk his army among the snow-bound sum- 
mits. But feeling that he had taken a certain measure of revenge, he 
regretfully began his retreat to the plains, confident that the campaign 
was at an end. Unfortunately he made a serious miscalculation. The 
Berbers, who were far more accustomed to mountain warfare than 
Ismail’s troops, descended rapidly by secret paths, ambushed the retreat- 
ing army, and killed four thousand of the Fez infantry. Then they over- 
took the vanguard and worked further havoc. 

It was a crushing defeat, and one which Ismail never forgot. Forced 
to sue for peace, he was made to pledge his word by the sacrifice of a 
camel—most sacred of oaths—that the Berbers should henceforth live 
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in complete independence, exempt from all taxation. Favourable trade 
conditions were also conceded, and in return the Berbers promised to be 
ready to help, if need should arise, against their common enemy, the 
Christians. 

With the remains of his army Ismail continued his way through the 
Atlas valleys. He had no intention of keeping his side of the bargain 
a moment longer than it suited his convenience. Soon he came to the 
foot of a mountain in which a great number of caves had been hollowed. 
Rumour spread among the troops that these were well-stocked with 
provisions and heavily guarded. Ismail, who did not dare to proceed 
further up the valley for fear of being cut off, sent his Vizir up the stony 
mountain track to demand instant surrender. He also drew up his 
troops in battle formation, and armed with picks two hundred Christians 
who were accompanying the army, threatening the Berbers that they 
would be eaten alive by these monsters if they attempted to resist. 
This was usually an effective threat, for it was widely believed in the 
wilder parts of Morocco that the Christians were a race of sub-human 
cannibals, and the Berbers more than once expressed surprise to find 
‘they walk as we do, have eyes, a mouth, arms, head and legs like us.’ 
When the Vizir reached the caves, there emerged a very old man carrying 
a stick with a white cloth bound to it. He begged the Vizir to spare 
his life and those of his companions. ‘How many thousand men are 
you?’ asked the Vizir, at the same time promising safety to all who laid 
down their arms. “We are but twelve men,’ replied the old man. It 
was a ludicrous situation : the whole army had been delayed by a handful 
of unarmed men. But Ismail soon took his revenge; in spite of the 
Vizir’s promises, a party of Blacks was sent to seize the Berbers and 
throw them over the cliff. 

Then the revolt flared up again. To add to Ismail’s difficulties, very 
bad weather set in; severe snow-storms interrupted the arrival of supplies 
and food soon became so scarce that a dead mule (food forbidden by 
the Prophet) fetched as much as forty or fifty crowns. When news 
came that the Berbers were massing at the head of the valley, the Em- 
peror’s prospects began to look black; only a fortunate chance saved 
the army from annihilation. The Shaikh of Gelawa had quarrelled 
with his son-in-law, Ahmad, when the latter married the daughter of a 
rival shaikh of the Sus. Ismail, hoping therefore to find him sympathetic, 
sent a messenger to him with suitable gifts and news of his plight. The 
shaikh accepted the bribe; and the Berber commander, receiving false 
information from him that Ismail’s army was snow-bound, withdrew 


his troops. Under the cold light of the full moon Ismail’s battered 
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force managed somehow to fight its way through the snow to the 
Telwet Pass that led into the plain of Marrakesh. Three thousand tents, 
including twelve covered with costly velvets and brocades, had to be 
left behind. Finally, the slaves bearing gold and silver which Ismail 
had looted, refused to advance another step, and were forthwith put 
to death. Next morning the Berbers, discovering how they had been 
tricked, swooped down upon the rear of the retreating army and killed 
a great many men, captured the ammunition supply, and returned in 
high spirits to divide the spoil. 

Ismail’s troops made a short halt a day’s march from Marrakesh, 
where the plague was still raging, and then moved north-east towards 
Tadla. Exhausted by the hardships of the recent campaign, they badly 
needed rest; Ismail therefore dismissed them for three months, replacing 
them by reserves. During this time he rebuilt a bridge near Dila over 
the Umm al-Rbia, and constructed a castle, he himself working like a 
common soldier at his favourite hobby. It was while he was at Dila 
that his Vizir was accused to him of various offences, especially that of 
attempting while drunk to violate the wife of a kaid. Ismail, summon- 
ing him to his presence, ‘fired his pistol at him, breaking his arm; he 
next ordered him to be tied to the tail of a mule and dragged round the 
whole camp; then he was sewn in an ox-hide and dragged thus through 
all the streets of Mequinez and Old and New Fez. Finally his bones 
were thrown into a ditch. ... All his suite, to the number of a hundred, 
were cut in pieces by the King’s order . . . and their bodies left as a prey 
for the wild beasts.’ The Vizir’s death, observed Mouette, was the 
greatest act of justice that Ismail ever performed. 

A few days after the Great Feast, Ismail’ returned to Mequinez where 
he indulged in an orgy of building and rebuilding. The exceptionally 
cold winter, to which a sudden abatement in the plague was no doubt 
due, was now followed by a severe drought which Ismail believed to be 
a sign of God’s wrath against his people. The usual procedure in such 
a situation was to send children into the fields, where for a week they 
called for rain ‘with an hideous Noise’. If this was without effect, the 
saints and learned men of the city took up the cry. The next step was 
a pilgrimage, “bare-footed and meanly cloathed’, to the tombs of local 
saints. If all these efforts failed, Windus tells us, ‘they turn all the Jews 
out of the Town, and bid them not return without Rain; for they say, 


1 Mouette, whose account I have used, has blundered somewhere. It is, as de 
Castries points out, impossible that Ismail, after a ce in mid-winter in 
the Atlas followed by three months near Dila, could have reached Mequinez 
immediately after the Great Feast, which fell in 1680 on January 12. 
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Tho’ God would not give them Rain for their Prayers, he will give the Jews 
Rain, to be rid of their Importunity, their stinking Breath and Feet.’ On 
March 17, the drought still showing no sign of breaking, and the crops 
being almost ruined, Ismail decided to test the efficacy of his own prayers. 
Barefoot, and dressed in ‘an old and filthy garment and a tattered turban’ 
he set out from the Palace with his courtiers and the citizens of Mequinez. 
The holiest shrines were visited ; but all in vain: the sky remained cloud- 
less, and the sun beat down ever more fiercely. Ismail now attributed 
his lack of success, not to his own crimes, but to the fact that Christian 
slaves were praying to images of the saints. These figures he ordered 
to be destroyed; but to preserve them from the defiling touch of the 
Muslim, the Christians themselves broke them to pieces. 
At last, in the ordinary course of nature, rain came. 


The summer of 1680 was spent in petty campaigns on the Algerian 
frontier; in the autumn, the plague having by now entirely .ceased, 
Ismail returned to Mequinez and his interminable building operations. 

Meanwhile Mulai Ahmad, who, it will be remembered, had escaped 
to the mountains after surrendering Marrakesh, had reorganized his army 
and was contemplating another attack on the city. But when spies 
brought him news that the drought had caused a general famine, he 
decided instead to invade the Sudan. In undertaking this he was en- 
couraged by the news that the Ulad Delim Arabs at Teghazza were pre- 
pared to support him, and that the King of the Sudan was involved in 
a war against his western rival, the King of Senegal. 

A thousand miles to the south, separated from Morocco by ‘the 
rolling Sahara, more awful than the sea itself,’ lay near the bank of the 
Niger that “great Emporium of central Africa,’ Timbuctoo. 


‘Seest thou yon river, whose translucent wave, 

Forth issuing from the darkness, windeth through 

The argent streets o’ th’ city imaging 

The soft inversion of her tremulous domes, 

Her gardens frequent with the stately palm, 

Her obelisks of rangéd chrysolite, 

Minarets and towers. .. .”1 

1‘Timbuctoo.” (1829). This poem was written shortly after Caillié’s visit 

had revealed that the fabulous city had become little more than a congeries of 
‘low-built, mud-wall’d, barbarian settlements.’ But as late as the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Timbuctoo still retained some of its ancient glory as a 
centre of learning. A brother of Es-Sadi, author of the Tarikh es-Sudan, was 
arent operated for cataract there at that time. The surgeon’s fee was 
334 mi of gold, equivalent today to about £37. 
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So Tennyson described in words the picture which for centuries that 
mysterious word ‘Timbuctoo’ had evoked in Europe; and whenever 
the Moors had dreamed of a great and rich empire, their thoughts had 
turned towards the Sudan, this El Dorado of the desert with its almost 
legendary wealth of gold-dust, ivory, gums and black slaves. ‘As tar 
cures the gall of a camel, so poverty finds its unfailing remedy in the 
Sudan,” ran the Moorish proverb. More than once the armies of the 
north had braved the terrible hardships and dangers of the desert, with 
its ‘dreadful gulphs and yawning abysses,’ where the hot winds, turning 
the sands into a movable sea, ‘often buried whole caravans in a few 
moments. In the eleventh century the Almoravid? kings had reached 
Ghana, then the capital of the Sudan, and legends told of an even earlier 
conquest. The end of the fifteenth century saw the arrival of Moorish 
missionaries and scholars, who for nearly a hundred years carried the 
culture of Islam as far as Walaba, Jenne, and Timbuctoo whose university 
attracted students from Egypt, Morocco and Tunis. 

About the year 1590, the Sadian King, al-Mansur, had sent a large 
army to take control of the salt-mines at Teghazza*; but disaster over- 
took them, and twenty thousand men had died of thirst and hunger. 
Shortly after, with the aid of the arquebuses of a few Spanish renegades, 
the Blacks had been defeated, Timbuctoo captured, and all the western 
Sudan brought under the sway of the Moorish empire. Forty loads of 
gold-dust (which had kept fourteen hundred punches occupied in 
Marrakesh), ebony, musk, civet, and tobacco (now first introduced) 
were among the vast booty taken. It was a great but brutal victory. 
To celebrate al-Mansur’s glory, poets had composed verses inviting ‘the 
birds of happiness to sing unceasingly in his honour’, for ‘the army of 
the day hath fallen upon the army of the night, and the whiteness of 
the one hath destroyed the blackness of the other’. Nevertheless, it had 
proved impossible to hold this remote territory, and the Moors, gradu- 
ally withdrawing their garrisons, came to be satisfied with the receipt 

1 Theirs is a romantic history. The Almoravids (Murabits) were originally 
a religious military brotherhood, founded in the eleventh century in a ribat, or 
fortified monastery, on an island in the lower Senegal river in Black Africa. 
They ended by ruling both Morocco and Spain. 

2 Teghazza is to be located in the modern Mauretania, not far from the 
southern borders of Rio de Oro. Ibn Battuta, ‘the traveller of Islam’, who was 
there in the fourteenth century, describes it as ‘an unattractive village, with the 
curious feature that its houses and mosques are built of blocks of salt, roofed 
with camel skins. There are no trees there, nothing but sand. In the sand is a 
salt mine. They dig for the salt and find it in thick slabs lying one on top of the 
other, as though they had been tool-squared under the surface of the earth, A 
camel will carry two of these slabs . . . 
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of a yearly tribute—paid with increasing irregularity—and the levying 
of heavy duties. 

But trade still continued. Year by year, across the vast and trackless 
wastes, the caravans made their three or four months’ journey to the 
treasure-house of the south. The camel-drivers, living on a little barley 
or a handful of dates a day, ‘never complain, but solace themselves with 
a hope of reaching their native country, singing occasionally during the 
journey, whenever they approach any habitation, or whenever the 
camels appear fatigued; these songs are usually a trio, and . . . it is worthy 
of observation how they renovate the camels, and the symphony and time 
they keep surpasses what any one would imagine, who had not heard 
them.’ Often, says Jackson, the caravans travelled in the coolness of the 
night, guided by the stars, and if they strayed from their course, the 
guides could tell, by sniffing the sand, in which direction the wells lay. 
“The merchandize carried from Moruecos to the Negros is much Cloth, 
amber Beads, Corall, but the chiefest Cominodity is Salt, which is bought 
at Teghazza, and other places, for foure shillings a Camels lading, which 
is sixe hundred weight, and payeth at Gago five pounds for Custome to 
the King of Barbarie.’ 

Ahmad made the most careful preparations before starting on his 
hazardous journey to the south. Dividing his army into three parts, 
he himself taking command of the rear, he advanced by forced marches 
in order to take the Blacks by surprise. Meanwhile the Ulad Delim, 
informed by a quick runner that the Moorish army was marching, sent 
six thousand horses to join forces with Ahmad and a larger number to 
lay siege to Teghazza. But Ahmad had underestimated the difficulties 
of the march. Parching desert winds continually enveloped the soldiers 
in blinding sand-storms. Progress became more and more slow. Finally, 
the water supply gave out, and fifteen hundred men died of thirst before 
Teghazza was reached. 

The Prince of the Sudan had taken command of the beleaguered city 
and informed his father on the Senegal frontier of the Ulad Delim’s 
revolt. When Ahmad’s troops were rested, an assault was made on the 
city, whose inhabitants defended themselves stoutly. Time and again 
the Moors were repulsed. But the arrows and half-pikes of the Sudanese 

1 There seems no reason to doubt this, as does Jackson. Many travellers have 
confirmed the truth of it, and Pellow put a blind guide to the test by keeping a 
handful of sand for a couple of days. The blind man, after a moment of per- 
plexity, said that either the caravan had returned on its track, or he was being 
deceived. Presented with the proper sand he remarked ‘Now, sirs, this is some- 
thing like,’ and prophesied correctly that they would strike water at four o’clock 
that afternoon. 

K 
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could not prevail indefinitely against superior weapons. At the seventh 
onslaught the Prince of the Sudan, who had shown himself among 
the bravest, fell to a Moorish bullet, and Ahmad, promising his men per- 
mission to pillage if they took the town, urged them to one more effort. 
Though three times driven back, they at last succeeded in gaining the 
walls and forcing a breach. Ahmad, soon master of the town, cele- 
brated his victory by putting to the sword every Sudanese who was bear- 
ing arms. ‘He found in the city great stores of gold-dust and elephants’ 
tusks, which he ordered to be sent back to the Sus upon five hundred 
camels together with five thousand young black slaves taken in the town. 
Then he dispatched his cavalry through the whole province to levy 
tribute.’ 

The wounds of the Sudanese Prince were carefully tended, and a 
ransom of ten thousand slaves demanded for him. These were to be 
provided from among the captives taken in Senegal. Ahmad also agreed 
to withdraw his armies if the ransom was paid. The Sudanese King, 
realizing the impossibility of further resistance, accepted the Moorish 
terms. The young prince was reinstated in Teghazza and presented by 
Ahmad with ‘a horse richly caparizoned, a scimitar, and a helmet of 
gold covered with pearls.’ On the return journey, made during the 
late summer of the year 1680, the Moorish army again suffered severe 
losses. So many of the horses and mules died by the way, that a great 
deal of the spoil had to be abandoned. Having arrived at Tarudant, 
Ahmad sent news of his victory to Ismail—with whom he seems for the 
moment to have been on friendlier terms—presenting him with twelve 
young eunuchs for the guard of his harem, and promising that he would 
visit Mequinez the following year. 

But it was impossible that such good relations should continue; 
in 1681, uncle and nephew were again at war with one another. Jean 
Doublet, a French privateer who arrived in Agadir in September to buy 
wax and other goods, happened to be in that town when Ahmad marched 
in and took possession of it without bloodshed. He was summoned 
before the prince, whose friendship he won with a gift of wine (the 
local murabat having given an assurance that the law was not being 
infringed since the drink was ‘not wine, but malmsey’). It was fortunate 
for Doublet that he had made a good impression, for this saved him from 
the machinations of a swindling Jew who delivered cases of sand and stones 


1 It is curious that Moorish historians do not mention this expedition to the 
Sudan, Mouette, usually fairly reliable, gives a detailed account, and it seems 
unlikely that it is a mere invention of the taleb from whom he derived much of 
his information. 
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in place of the wax he had paid for. Ahmad was appealed to; the Jew 
received a taste of Moorish rough justice—his arms being plunged into 
boiling water up to the elbows—and full restitution was made. 

Ismail was about to attack Ahmad when, as will be told later, an 
opportunity occurred to lay siege to the Spanish fortress of Mamora; he 
therefore decided to postpone his punitive expedition to the south. The 
following year saw more skirmishes on the Algerian frontier, peace being 
signed in the autumn. But in 1683, the Emperor marched south and 
forced his nephew to take refuge in Tarudant which was besieged 
throughout the summer by the imperial troops. In the autumn a peace 
was concluded, but two years later Ahmad pitted his strength for the 
last time against his uncle. Ismail’s armies advanced on Tarudant, and 
shortly afterwards Ahmad, during a sortie from the town, was struck 
dead by a Black, contrary to Ismail’s orders that his nephew should be 
delivered alive into his hands. Thus at last, after fifteen years of inter- 
mittent fighting, Ismail had triumphed over his dangerous rival. 

Busnot throws an ugly sidelight on the Emperor’s brutality during 
the early days of the siege. ‘In the year 1685 he besieg’d Tarudante, 
which one of his Nephews had possess’d himself of. There he receiv’d 
Advice, that one hundred and twenty French Slaves had been taken, 
whom he sent for to the Camp. When they came, he left them seven 
whole Days, without any other Sustenance, than causing them to be 
carry'd twice a Day, like Beasts to the Water. The eighth Day, he 
sent them back to Miquinez. Jean Ladiré, who was one of the Company, 
told me, that this was the introduction to his Captivity of almost twenty 
Years. That in that Journey, of about five hundred Leagues, they only 
rested the seven Days they had nothing to eat; that several dying by the 
way, the Survivors were oblig’d to carry their Heads, cut off by their 
Conductors, for fear they should be accus’d of having sold, or suffer’d 
them to Escape.’ 

“The present King of Morocco, after having subdued all his competi- 
tors, passes his life in a country villa; gives audience in a grove of 
orange-trees planted among purling streams.’ This was the idyllic 
scene sketched by Sir William Temple in his book Upon the Gardens of 
Epicurus (1685); it bore, however, no relation to the facts, for after 
Ahmad’s death the siege continued as bitterly as ever. 

Al-Harrani, Ahmad’s aide, who now took over the command, still 
resolutely defended the town, and all through the following year the 
garrison held out heroically. In a sortie in April they killed between 
five and six thousand of Ismail’s men including four of his chief kaids. 
In November, the attackers exploded a mine under the walls and forced 
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their way into the town; but the two thousand soldiers who entered were 
annihilated. The breach was repaired, and Ismail found himself obliged 
to retire to winter quarters at a safer distance from his troublesome foe. 
The disgrace rankled, and in the spring he collected a still larger force. 
Famine had by then worked havoc in the city. In April, 1687, after 
more than two years of siege, a more substantial breach was made in 
the walls, and the starving citizens, seeing that further resistance was 
impossible, surrendered. 

Tarudant proved a rich prize, and the victory was festively celebrated. 
Ismail, with even more than his habitual cruelty, put so many of the 
inhabitants to the sword that Berbers had to be sent from the Rif to 
repopulate the town. Three English Engineers—William Chalender, 
Robert Jackson and Benjamin Newman—who had been largely respon- 
sible for the mining operations which preceded the final attack on the 
town, were given their liberty in fulfilment of a promise made by 
Ismail. 

Relative calm now reigning in his empire, Ismail seized the oppor- 
tunity to march in strength against the Turks in Algeria who had been 
giving support to his enemies. But an attack on Constantine by the 
Bey of Tunis, intended to synchronize with the Moorish offensive, was 
mistimed, and Ismail found himself confronted by a very considerable 
army. The Turks fell upon the invaders as they attempted to ford the 
river Melwiya, killing five thousand of them and pursuing the routed 
troops far into Moorish territory. For the first time, Ismail was obliged 
to send an ambassador to Algiers. 

In 1694, however, a Moorish force under the command of the brutal 
and vicious Zidan took some measure of revenge. In 1700, Zidan 
again invaded Algeria, seizing considerable booty. In order, perhaps, to 
procure this, he was rash enough to conclude peace with the Turks. 
When Ismail heard this, he marched angrily to meet his son, whom he 
disinherited in favour of al-Dhahebi. Continuing eastwards, he en- 
countered the Turkish forces—now strongly reinforced by troops 
released from the Tunisian front—and was severely routed near Djidioua 
(April 28, 1701). The Emperor himself was wounded, and narrowly 
escaped being taken prisoner. 

But we must return to the other events which succeeded the capture 
of Tarudant. 

For some time past Ismail had been constructing forts in the various 
parts of the country which he had pacified; these he had manned with 
strong detachments of Blacks who kept insubordination in check. 
There now remained little to oppose his authority in southern and eastern 
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Morocco but the Ait Umalu Berbers in the Middle Atlas and a rebellious 
tribe, the Gerwan, who had been preying upon the caravan routes and 
hampering the importation of Blacks.” In 1692, Ismail decided to take 
action. Over the passes of the Middle Atlas he poured his avenging 
hordes, while half-naked Spanish slaves were forced to drag his guns 
over the ice and snow. The Berbers, terrified by artillery fire, were 
completely defeated, their wives and children killed, and a vast plunder 
of horses and muskets taken. Twelve thousand heads were brought to 
Ismail who handed them over to Kaid Ali bin Ichchou to count. ‘If 
you do not bring me the same number of heads of the Gerwan,’ said the 
Emperor, ‘I will never set eyes on you again.” Ali bin Ichchou, a good- 
natured mulatto who was inspector of the royal palaces at Mequinez, 
knew the Emperor’s humours too well to disobey; the trophies were 
collected and sent to Mequinez where Ismail had them displayed along 
with the others. 

These campaigns, al-Zaiyani informs us, were the last undertaken by 
Ismail in person. It had taken him more than twenty years to give a 
semblance of unity to his empire, and he followed up his victory by 
completing his chain of forts and outposts to keep the Berbers at bay. 
Those who had escaped his wrath were obliged to take refuge in the 
remoter parts of the Atlas; they never again seriously endangered the 
throne. There were, however, troubles enough. The Spaniards had 
not been driven from Moorish soil; nor, as we have seen, could Ismail 
bring himself to let well alone on the Algerian frontier; and the tyranny 
of the Blacks brought the country more than once to the verge of civil 
war. Above all, after the year 1700, when he delegated more power to 
his sons, family quarrels became increasingly frequent. But Ismail's 
iron hand overcame every adversity; it was to be many years before the 
vultures gathered at Mequinez. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ISMAIL THE ZEALOT! 


‘I SHALL not say anything about the religion of this Prince [Ismail]. He 
is a Muslim, which is the reason why I pass over it in silence, since it is well 
enough understood. But if I must speak of it, in order to make his 
character clear, I should say that he plays the hypocrite to perfection, 
and that he almost always cloaks his cruellest actions under some religious 
pretext.’ Thus Estelle dismisses Islam in general, and the Emperor’s 
religious practices in particular. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Ismail owed much to his punctilious observance of the externals of 
Islam. It helped him to weather storms comparable to those which were 
later to sweep his feebler and less orthodox sons from the throne. ‘It is 
strangely significant,’ says Meakin, ‘that he is remembered in Morocco 
to-day not as the tyrant but as the great and religious sultan.’ 

Ismail took every opportunity of advertising his orthodoxy. ‘He 
causes the Alcoran to be always carried before him by his Talbe as the Rule 
of all his Actions. Wheresoever he is he often lifts up his Hands to 
Heaven, and that very often when they are imbru’d with human Blood.’ 
In various parts of the palace grounds he constructed praying places, 
‘not unlike Nitches, laid horizontally,’ where he could make a public 
display of his piety. He preached in the mosques ‘after such a Manner, 
as is reported, that he outdoes all the Talbes. But it must be own’d’, 
continues Busnot, ‘that Religion makes him sufficient amends for the 
Pains he is at in supporting and propagating of it; and that the Care he 
takes to make it turn to his Advantage, gives occasion to suspect his Zeal. 
It curbs none of his Passions, and justifies all his Enormities ; for he makes 
the People believe, that Mahomet’s Blood, which runs in his Veins, sancti- 
fies all to the very Horses he rides. It makes him absolute Master of the 
Lives and Fortunes of his Subjects, which he therefore looks upon as 
Slaves. It disguises under Colour of Piety his monstrous Avarice, which 
prevails with him to bury such immense Treasures for his wants in the 
other World. It sanctifies the Cruelties he exercises towards the 


1 The quotations in this chapter, unless otherwise specified, are from the 
works of Busnot, Windus, Ockley and Saint-Olon, listed in the bibliography. 
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Christians, and the Moors; the latter thinking themselves happy in falling 
Sacrifices to his Fury, being fondly persuaded, that his murdering Hand 
sends them directly to Mahomet’s Paradise, and this Infatuation makes 
some come several times from the remotest Parts of the Empire, to beg 
that gracious Stroke.... He finds another Advantage in his Law, which 
is, that, being the most voluptuous Prince in the World, notwithstanding 
his great Age, it sets no other Bounds to his Pleasures besides Adultery, 
from which he religiously refrains and severely punishes in others; 
for tho’ it reduces the Number of his Principal Wives to Four, it sets 
no bounds to the number of his Concubines, or inferior Wives.’! 

This is not the place to discuss the complexities of the Muslim re- 
ligion in general, nor those of the Malikite rite—one of the four ‘ortho- 
dox’ denominations of Islam—to which the Moors belong. Contem- 
porary authors give detailed and picturesque, but frequently inaccurate, 
accounts of the festivals and fasts of Islam, of the severities of Ramadan 
and the voluptuous pleasure of Paradise—accounts which differ but little 
in substance from those brought back at all times by uninstructed travellers 
in Muslim lands. But we may, perhaps, permit ourselves a brief 
digression on the subject of what Chénier? terms ‘saintship’ in 
Morocco. 

“Saintship in this part of Africa,’ he writes, ‘is one of the most distin- 
guished, and, perhaps, most lucrative professions; it is a family inherit- 
ance, descending from father to son, and sometimes from master to 
servant. A Saint as naturally affirms that he is a Saint as a tailor tells 
you he is a tailor; and the number of these self-said holy men is increased, 
because that fools, madmen, and ideots, are acknowledged saints.’ 
There were saints to cure diseases, to promote fertility in barren women, 
to make poor soil fertile, to provide ‘charms against wizards, sorcerers, 
the poison of serpents, and other venomous insects,’ and as we have 
already seen, certain Saints were prepared to practise simple surgery. 

Endless stories are told of their extravagancies. ‘All things are lawful 
for the Saints, because it is supposed they have the divine Impulse annexed 
to all their Actions, whether they Steal, Murther or Ravish: There was 
a naked one at Sally some Years ago, seized a young Wench in the 
Streets, who not well understanding Sanctification, began to be turbu- 
lent; but some of the holy Tribe being nigh, soon tript up her Heels, and 


1 Busnot (1715), pp. 46-7. 

2 Chénier, Louis-Sauveur de, Recherches historiques sur les Maures (3 vols., 1787). 
The author was the father of the poet André Chénier; he was French consul in 
Mogador and later consul-general in Constantinople. The passages quoted are 
from Book 2, chapter i of the English edition. 
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covered them with their Alhagues.’ Ali Bey, a Spanish General who 
visited Morocco in disguise in 1803, knew one of similar habits at Tangier. 
He frequented the market place, and advertised his presence ‘by a sort of 
croaking not unlike that of a duck or a goose.’ Another at al-Ksar was 
a great huntsman, and the Governor of that town was obliged to ‘beg, 
borrow and steal Dogs to present him with.’ There was one at Mequinez 
who, ‘when he goes into the City, carries a Club, wherewith he beats 
his Belly with all his Strength, and receives no hurt; but he will not allow 
others to give him such Blows. The Reputation of his Sanctity gains 
him the Priviledge of being drunk without scandalizing or provoking 
the People, tho’ the Moors are so nice in that particular; for excepting the 
Sherifs, they, without any Mercy, murder all that appear to have drank.’ 
Chénier knew a saint who ‘would pass whole days and nights in imitating 
the firing of cannon and the explosion of bombs, which the Moors 
supposed to be presages, sometimes of good, sometimes of ill,’ and who 
took the credit for the slightest alteration in the seasons. Not far from 
Saffi, he adds, stood the sanctuary of a female saint ‘who, during her 
life, had devoted herself to the service of passengers ; and this prostitution 
is the only claim to that veneration in which her memory is preserved.’ 
Another saint, as we shall see later, prevented the signing of an Anglo- 
Moroccan treaty in 1674 by his last-minute interference. 

“But these Saints, like those of Europe, are sometimes detected. One 
of them had acquired great Reputation for Sanctity, from a Trick a Jew 
learnt him, which was to dip his Alhague in Spirits of Wine; and when 
he went into Church, he used to set it on fire by the Lamp: This got 
him great Reputation, and he was sent for to Court, grew great, and 
lived to do the poor Jews an ill Office; but I think they were even 
with him, for they told the Secret to the present Emperor, who put his 
Holiness to the trial of more substantial Fire, which consumed his sacred 
Person.’ 

Most remarkable of all Moroccan saints was Muhammad bin Isa, 
whose followers still hold their annual ‘stampede’ on the birthday of the 
Prophet. Bin Isa lived during the reign of Ismail who, alarmed at his 
growing power, plucked up courage to banish him from Mequinez. 
Legend says that the saint immediately offered to buy up the town, and 
to Ismail’s surprise paid the price asked. As a compromise, it was finally 
agreed that for a week each year none but the followers of bin Isa should 
be allowed in the streets, an inconvenience which was overcome by all 
the inhabitants joining the order. After the saint’s death Ismail is said 
to have prepared a pit full of venomous snakes into which, as a test of 
sanctity, bin Isa’s followers were obliged to enter to eat food prepared 
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with poisons. There was some reluctance until a woman named Lalla 
Khamisah took the plunge. Many followed her example, and their 
miraculous deliverance is the event which the annual orgy commemorates. 

On these occasions, says Chénier, ‘in their wild fanatic devotion . . . 
they run, leap, dance, and, extatic in this their intoxication, which be- 
comes furious, they fall foaming upon any animal they can find. A tale 
is related concerning a troop of these madmen, who once tore an ass in 
pieces with their teeth, and eat it up raw. The veneration of the people 
for such crazy Saints is incredible; they caress them, fondle them over, 
coax them, and use every means to quiet them during these fits of 
phrenzy.’ Jackson says that at their annual feast the Isawa ‘dance and 
shake their heads quickly, during a certain period, till they become giddy, 
when they run about the towns frantic, attacking any person that may 
have a black or dark dress on; they bite, scratch, and devour any thing 
that comes in their way. They will attack an Unjumma, or portable 
fire, and tear the lighted charcoal to pieces with their hands and mouths. 
I have seen them take the serpents, which they carry about, and devour 
them alive, the blood streaming down their clothes. The incredible 
accounts of their feats would fill a volume . . .’ 

‘The most tranquil Saints, however, inspire the greatest devotion: 
there often come some to the cities, who make their public entry on 
horseback, preceded by a flag, and followed by foot people, who run 
after and attend them in multitudes, all hoping to approach the Saint, 
who lays his hand upon the head of the Moor, and the latter, kissing his 
garments, imagines himself, after this ceremony, absolved and purified 
from sin.’ 

The sanctity acquired by horses which had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, has already been mentioned. Hardly less sacred were storks, and 
anyone rash enough to kill one of these birds was immediately put to 
death. In consequence of their immunity they increased -to such an 
extent that at al-Ksar, as Saint-Olon observed, they far outnumbered 
the inhabitants. Ali Bey (1803) notes that most of the funds of the richly- 
endowed lunatic asylum at Fez were derived from money originally 
bequeathed ‘by the wills of various charitable testators for the express 
purpose of assisting and nursing sick cranes and storks, and of burying them 
when dead.’ 


Ismail, as the champion of religious orthodoxy, never let slip an 
opportunity of urging Christian ambassadors, consuls and missionaries 
to embrace the true faith of Islam. Kirke, Estelle, Saint-Olon, Saint- 
Amans, Busnot and Father Juan were all invited to save their souls while 
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there was still time. As a rule the invitation was made as a mere matter 
of form—‘for the sake of his own conscience’, as the Emperor explained 
to Busnot—and without any substantial hope of success. The Péres de 
la Mercy were summoned on one occasion before Ismail who ‘preached 
the Koran to them,’ but finally dismissed them with a warning: ‘If you 
still remain stubborn, so much the worse for you.... I give you this 
advice in order to get a load off my mind, and so that I may have a right 
to accuse you at the Last Judgment.”! 

With the French Consul, Estelle, however, the conversation took a 
more dangerous turn. It happened in 1696, at Mequinez. Ismail, 
who was in a truculent mood, suddenly rounded on him. Then turning 
to his kaids, he said “We must make him “turn Moor”. Estelle replied 
that he was a Christian by the grace of God, and that he would die a 
Christian. ‘Ismail then began to chant the four words* which must be 
said in order to become a Moor, and ordered Maimoran to make me 
repeat them. This Jew began to be afraid, because, if he said the words, 
he himself would become a Moor. The king, seeing his embarrassment, 
inquired if there was any Moor who could speak French. I pointed 
out one whom I had brought with me from Salli. Ismail told him to 
tell me that I was ordered to turn Moor. I replied that I had not expected 
such a thing from his Majesty, that I was a Christian and would die a 
Christian. He then asked me which religion was the better, mine or his. 
I replied that I had not come to see his Majesty in order to discuss religion, 
but that I was convinced that mine was the true one. Maimaran, who 
was behind me, said “Take care what you say, Consul, or you will be 
lost.” I answered him that I knew what I was saying, and that if he 
was afraid, I was not. The interpreter, however, modified my reply, 
saying, “The Christian says that his religion is good, and ours too.” 
Whereupon Ismail answered that what he had said to me was for my own 
good, and that I should realize it on my death-bed. Since I did not wish 
to turn Moor, so much the worse for me, for he would have made me a 
great Kaid, and given me as many women as I wished.’ 

Even kings were not immune from Ismail’s proselytizing zeal, and in 
1681 Louis XIV was the recipient of the following remarkable letter : 


‘In the name of God, the merciful and compassionate! From the 
servant of the Omnipotent God, Ismail, son of the Hassanian Shareef. 


1 Anecdotes Africaines (Anon., 1675). 

2 More than four words; i.e., La ilaha il Allah, Mohammed al-Rasul Allah— 
“There is no god but God, and Allah is the Prophet of God.” 

3 De Castris, Sources, France iv, p. 391. 
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‘To Louis, King of France, emperor of the Romans. Peace be to 
those who have followed the true religion ! 

“Greetings! We have read in one of our books, and found amongst 
others a letter from our Prophet and lord Mahomet—God give him 
peace—which he wrote to your forefather Heraclius? urging him to 
embrace the religion of Mahomet. 

“This, from beginning to end, is what it contains: 

*“To Heraclius, emperor of the Romans, peace be to him who has 
followed the right way ! 

‘Greetings! I exhort you to prayer; become a Muslim, submit 
yourself to the religion of Mahomet, and you will be saved; God will 
reward you doubly. If you shrink from this, you are committing a 
great crime. Do what you like about it. And you, champions of the 
Old and New Testament, join with us under the text which reads that 
we adore and believe in one God only, and that we admit neither peer 
nor equal to Him, setting up no other Master than Him. If they draw 
back and will have none of it, then say to them: ‘Be ye witnesses that 
we are Muslims’.” 

‘I do not know whether you are of the race and lineage of this 
Heraclius of whom I speak. If you have this letter of our Prophet, 
if it is in the same writing, words and sense, inform us if it is in your 
possession. 

‘I invite you to turn to our religion, towards which our gracious 
Prophet, lord of the true and only way, has urged you. The truth is, I 
feel compelled to tell you this. Whether you do so or not is for you to 
decide. If you do so, you will earn all that is written in the letter of 
our Prophet, God give him peace. 

“There is nothing further; peace be unto you. This letter was 
signed* by the King of Morocco’s own hand, and dated the 2nd of the 
month of Ramadan, the year of the Hijra 1092, which is the 2nd of June, 
1681. 

“It was translated by Pierre Dipy of Aleppo, Secretary and Interpreter 
to the King.’ 


1 It was believed in Morocco that the letter supposed to have been written 
by Mahomet to Heraclius was still preserved in France, and that Louis was 2 
lineal descendant of this Emperor. Bin Aisha, Ambassador to France in 1699, 
had orders to search for the letter among the Arabic manuscripts in the Royal 
Library, and Ismail on more than one occasion showed his anxiety to recover it, 
offering in exchange all the French slaves in his dominions. 

2 More probably ‘sealed’. The 2nd of Ramadan AH. 1092 was actually 
September 15, 1681. The letter is given in de Castries, Sources, France, i, pp. 
571-3. 
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Still more remarkable is the letter which Ismail addressed in 1698 
to James II, then an exile at the court of Louis XIV. Its object was two- 
fold: to urge the king to renounce Christianity—or at all events Catholic- 
ism—and to encourage him to attempt the recovery of his kingdom. In 
all probability bin Aisha, Admiral of the Moorish fleet, was responsible 
for this attempt at proselytism, for as a young man he had been a captive 
in England where he had received kindly treatment there from Charles II 
and his brother (then Duke of York). The letter, which is too lengthy 
to quote in full,! was accompanied by a précis in Spanish, no doubt the 
work of a Jew or Spanish slave at Mequinez, giving the gist of the Arabic 
text. This shortened version, which was to serve if no interpreter were 
at hand, ran as follows: 

“In the name of the one omnipotent God. To James king of England, 
whom God preserve. The many kindnesses which your brother (may 
he rest with God) showed towards my Ambassador, and the friendly 
communications we had, both about Tangier and other matters which 
came between us, have induced me to write this letter. It is concerned 
with two matters, the one temporal and the other spiritual. With regard 
to the spiritual, you must know that there is but one God; that Christ is 
the Spirit of God, created by the hands of the omnipotent Godhead ; 
and that He (God) has no companion in His kingdom. If you had lost 
your kingdom for so good a reason as this, you would have been more 
acceptable in the eyes of God than in losing it by worshipping images— 
an error so grave that your reason cannot admit of it, knowing that God 
said “Cursed be he that worshippeth idols.” I am astonished that you 
have abandoned the law of your fathers for a worse and not for a better 
one. It is this mistake which has urged me, full of compassion as I am 
for.you, to write, that you may (spiritually speaking) embrace a better 
law and enjoy both the spiritual and the temporal, passing over to Portu- 
gal in order to be more in a position to ask your kingdom to forgive you 
your fault. For your kingdom and your people will not find another 
like you, nor you another such kingdom. 

“Believe me, had I on my part sufficient naval strength I would gladly 
help you; but I will do all that I can in the matter, as you will see. Since 
the king of Portugal is your brother-in-law,* there is no doubt that he 
will give you suitable accommodation until the aforementioned matter 
is settled. I beseech God that you may return to your kingdom; then 


1It is given by de Castries (1903) and Defontin-Maxange (1929), and is also 
to be found in de Castries, Sources, France, iv. pp. $62 ff. ; 

2 In the Arabic version the corresponding passage runs: ‘Your brother’s wife, 
who is Portuguese. . . ? 
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we will make between us a general peace, so that your ships can come to 
our ports in all safety, and ours to yours. There will be between us a 
mutual brotherhood, free from all deceit, with no other motive than 
that of proving to you that I am not ungrateful for the many kindnesses 
which I received at your brother’s hands. This is the reason for my 
letter: receive it in friendship from one who wishes you well and who 
esteems you more. 
“The 12 of February, of the year 1000, 100, 9.’ 


The Arabic letter enlarges upon the themes touched upon in the 
Spanish, and also contains an analysis of the superiority of Islam over 
Christianity, the full puerility of which is displayed in the following 
scene where a Christian philosopher is supposed to be cross-examining 
a Muslim, a Christian and a Jew:! 


‘He [the philosopher] went therefore and found a Christian and 
inquired of him: “Which is the best religion, the Christian, the Jewish 
or the Muslim?” 

“The Christian,” replied the Christian. 

‘“And which is the better of the other two, the Jewish or the 
Muslim?” 

‘“The Muslim,” said the Christian. 

‘Then he went and found a Jew, and said to him: 

‘Which is the best religion, the Muslim, the Christian or the 
Jewish?” 

‘The Jewish,” he replied? 

‘And which of the other two is the better, the Christian or the 
Muslim?” 

“The Muslim.” 

‘Lastly he found a Muslim and said to him: 

‘Which is the best religion?” 

‘The Muslim,” he replied. 

‘And of these other two, the Jewish and the Christian, which is the 
better?” 

“They are both equally worthless, because the only true religion is 
the Muslim.” 

‘So the Christian philosopher came to understand that the only true 
religion is the religion of Islam . . .’ 


The Moors seemed as a rule to regard the Protestant form of Christianity 


1 This ‘argument’, with appropriate changes, was used by both Christian and 
Jewish polemists in medieval times. 
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as more nearly allied to Islam than the Roman. In 1680, when Omar 
bin Haddu, the Kadi, and a number of the principal kaids were discussing 
with Ismail whether it would be contrary to the statutes of the Koran 
to make a peace treaty with the English at Tangier, Omar made a power- 
ful speech in favour of the superiority of the former creed to the latter. 
He said, Mouette tells us, that the Emperor might discuss peace without 
calling down upon himself the wrath of heaven, because ‘the Protestant 
religion which the English profess was very near their own, for they 
worshipped but one God, and though they believed Christ to be His Son, 
nevertheless they had in their temples neither cross nor images nor other 
works made by the hand of man to be worshipped, like the other Christ- 
ians...’ Omar also pointed out the temporal advantages to be derived 
from peace with the English—advantages of which Ismail was well aware. 

Kirke, on the other hand, was informed by Ismail that he considered 
Protestantism to be ‘much nearer paganism’ than the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholics, the French and Spaniards at all events ‘Worshipping 
the Cross and the Images.’ It would, in fact, probably be safe to assume 
that Ismail’s views as to the relative merits of these two brands of Christi- 
anity were largely dictated by the exigencies of the moment. 


CHAPTER XV 
DON BALTHAZAR: A DIGRESSION 


IT is hardly surprising that Ismail, with his relentless fervour for the 
cult of Islam and his constant efforts to make converts, should have viewed 
with violent disapproval any sign among his own people of disaffection 
to the national faith. Estelle has an ugly story to tell in this connection. 
In 1691, fifty-five Berber chiefs arrived in Mequinez on a charge of having 
renounced Islam and of attempting to found a new religion based on a 
belief in God alone. They were led before Ismail who inquired ‘if they 
were not Drunk or Mad. They readily replied, Neither: And that 
they believed one God; but as for Mahomet, he was a vile imposter. 
They were immediately struck down with a lance by the Emperor him- 
self. After the execution Ismail turned to his court and said: “My 
children, beloved by Mahomet, if you wish to go to Paradise, finish 
the work I have just begun,” whereupon those of the chiefs who still 
drew breath were cut in pieces and thrown into the common ditch.” 

A Christian convert from the ranks of Islam has always been a rarity, 
and hardly ever beyond the suspicion of self-interest. The Islamic code, 
simple and four-square, was admirably adapted to the conditions of life 
of its followers: ‘There is one God, all-powerful, Who will reward the 
just and punish the wicked; Mahomet is his Prophet, the Koran the only 
revelation of God.’ The Koran, however, was more than the Word of 
God; it was also the civil code—a code equally well suited to the Arab 
mentality and the hot climate. For sexual relationships, for example, 
polygamy and the harem are probably the best institutions in countries 
where women mature early and are old at thirty. It is the skilful ad- 
mixture of severity and laxity, of the rigour of Ramadan and the indul- 
gence of the harem, which constitutes at once the strength and the wide 
appeal of Islam. 

But apostasy was not unknown, even among the ranks of the Emperor’s 
own family. We have already referred to the conversion of Ismail’s 
nephew, Mulai al-Arbi In 1733 a grandson of Ismail—Ahmad bin 
Naser—escaped to Europe and appealed to Louis XV to act as his God- 


1 See p. 25. 
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father. There is also in existence a letter from one of Ismail’s sons who, 
no doubt after taking part in a revolt against his father, had escaped to 
Spain. There he was baptized, and crossing over into France addressed 
the following document to Louis XIV: 


‘Most CHRISTIAN Kine, 

“By order of the King of Spain, and charged with his passport, I have 
come to seek refuge in your kingdom. I am don PEDRO DE JESUS, 
son of the King of Mequinez, Emperor of Morocco and Prince of Tafilalt. 
I was conducted to the borders of your kingdom by three private indi- 
viduals in two chaises, by order of my catholic Majesty. And, being at 
Bajonne, the DUC DE GRAMON took my passport in order to speak 
of the matter with your Majesty, so that your Majesty might make 
arrangements for me to present myself before your sacred Person, to 
explain more fully the reasons which obliged me to leave Mequinez and 
take refuge in your Kingdom, where I have now been without a penny 
for more than a month. I therefore trust that your Majesty will con- 
sider the matter, and I pray God for your Majesty’s preservation and 
prosperity. 

‘From Bordeaux, November 6, 1708.”! 


But stranger still is the story of the conversion of Don Balthazar: 


In the autumn of 1651, four English merchantmen conveying Moorish 
pilgrims to Mecca weighed anchor in Tunis harbour, and set sail towards 
the east. 

Preparations had been made with all possible secrecy, but a rumour 
had reached Malta that a certain person of great importance was travelling 
incognito aboard one of the vessels. Although the Knights of Malta 
were ostensibly on good terms with the English, the prize was too tempt- 
ing to resist, and Balthazar Mendez, the Maltese commander, issued 
from Valetta to intercept the merchantmen. He surprised them off Cape 
Bon and, without doing them any other harm, relieved them of their 
passengers who were taken to Malta and cast into the bagnios. 

The distinguished prisoner, a young man of about twenty-one, was 
easily recognized by the royal bearing, aristocratic features, unusual 
height, chestnut hair and intensely pallid complexion (‘blan comme un 
drapeau”) which distinguished him from the rest of the motley, sun- 
tanned rabble of pilgrims. He stubbornly refused, however, to give his 
name or rank, but his superior qualities indicated that a ransom of forty 


+ This letter, which is in very illiterate French, is quoted by Defontin-Maxange. 
The writer’s real name is not known. 
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thousand crowns could not be considered excessive. So large a sum was 
not easily come by, and it was several years before the Prince—we shall 
conceal his rank no longer—had, through the agency of the Bey of 
Tunis, raised the necessary money, or rather its equivalent in corn, of 
which commodity there was a great shortage in Malta at that moment. 

During the early months of his captivity the Prince had zealously 
observed the religion of his own country, ‘vomiting fire and flame’ at 
the mere mention of Christianity. Gradually, however, he began to 
show a certain interest in the splendours of the Roman ceremonial, and 
asked permission to be present at Mass in the cathedral. There was 
even a rumour that he was entertaining the idea of apostasy; but ‘he 
loved his Mahomet too well.’ God had planned a more miraculous and 
spectacular conversion. 

His ransom discharged, the Prince set sail from Malta. Scarcely 
had night come, when he fell into a light sleep broken by a strange dream. 
He seemed to see a furious storm suddenly arise, which hurled the ship 
into fragments that fell into a sea of fire. His bed became enveloped in 
flames that burnt him with the torments of hell as he vainly attempted 
to extinguish them. At this moment there appeared in the fire the 
figure of a handsome young man—some accounts say a young woman of 
dazzling beauty—who addressed him in solemn tones. There was only 
one remedy he—or she—whispered, only one extinguisher potent enough 
to quench the everlasting fire—the water of Christian baptism. 

The Prince awoke a changed man. Ordering the ship to return 
immedately to Malta, on the pretext of a technical error in his papers of 
discharge, he rushed headlong to the cathedral, where, to the general 
amazement, he cast himself down before a statue of the Virgin. In 
her features he recognized with astonishment a strange resemblance to 
the counsellor of his dream. After two hours spent in prayer he visited 
the Grand Master of the Knights of Malta and declared his intention of 
becoming a Christian. 

The Grand Master welcomed his princely convert enthusiastically, 
and begged him, now that there was no longer anything to fear, to dis- 
close his identity, The Prince modestly held back, but at length per- 
mitted his companions to speak for him. They immediately threw 
themselves on the ground at his feet, and confessed that he was none other 
than the son of the Emperor’ of Fez and Morocco. The Grand Master, 
smothering his regret that he had not demanded a ransom ‘of at least 
three hundred thousand sequins’, took immediate steps for the instruction 

1 Not, of course, Mulai Ismail, who was only a child at the time. The identity 
of this ‘Emperor’ is discussed in a footnote at the end of the chapter. 
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of his distinguished convert. The Father Rector of the Jesuits himself 
was given charge of his preparation, and in due course the Prince was 
baptized with unusual pomp in the cathedral. 

The catechumen, seeing the hand of God in the circumstance of his 
capture by the Maltese commander Balthazar Mendez, chose to be 
christened with the name of Balthazar Loyola Mendez, the ‘Loyola’ 
being inserted in honour of St. Ignatius, whose festival coincided with the 
day of his baptism. 

Balthazar, as we shall now call him, though of a modest and retiring 
disposition, could not quite refrain from mentioning from time to time 
the pomp and magnificence he had now renounced for ever. His 
companions took good care that his stories should lose nothing in the 
repetition. At the head of an army of four hundred thousand horse and 
two hundred thousand foot, he said, he had driven the enemy from his 
kingdom, and his voyage to Mecca, made against the wishes of his father, 
was to have been a thank-offering for his great victory. But though his 
word brought war or peace, he was at heart an intellectual, preferring 
the life of a scholar to the thunder of the battlefield. He spoke fourteen 
or fifteen languages, had a complete command of mathematics and other 
sciences including astrology, had made a special study of the philosophy 
of Aristotle and the Peripatetics, was renowned as an oracle, and had 
found time to compile forty treatises in Arabic attacking the Christian 
faith. He had but one wife, who had borne him three sons, and he had 
always scorned the charms of the harem. 

Morocco, he said, contained two hundred and fifty fine towns, the 
least of which had thirty thousand inhabitants. (To smaller places, he 
explained, they did not give the name of town.) The population of 
Fez he estimated at one hundred and eighty thousand (though he later 
raised the figure to a million and a half.) It contained seven hundred 
mosques, the largest of which had six thousand arches and nine thousand 
lamps. These figures ‘seemed surprising to us’, wrote one of the Jesuits 
who knew him personally, ‘but none the less they tally with what Sanson 
and Davity say of that country.” 

Yet it seems that it was always with reluctance that Balthazar spoke 
of the great empire which would have become his. More usually, when 


asked about his kingdom, he would turn his eyes wistfully upwards 


1 Nicholas Sanson and Pierre Davity, seventeenth-century French geographers, 
based their accounts of Fez on that of Leo who had described the appearance of 
the city before it had been shorn of its splendour (see Chapter iii), But even 
Leo, whose figures cannot always be relied upon, claimed only six hundred arches 
and nine hundred lamps for the great al-Karawiyni Mosque. 
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and reply in a voice which never failed to move his hearers deeply, 
‘Regnum meum, Regnum meum. His Christian humility soon 
revolting against the deference with which the Maltese invariably 
treated him, he arranged for his transfer to the house of the Jesnit Fathers 
at Messina. There in 1657 he received the tonsure, and two years later 
the four minor orders. In 1661 he moved to Rome to become a novice 
in the Jesuit College of St. Andrew of the Quirinal. 

Before Balthazar could be admitted to the college, the Father General 
insisted on a full inquiry being made in Morocco about his rank and 
antecedents. This task was put into the hands of the Rector of the 
College at Malaga. The report of the investigation, which was placed 
among the Vatican archives, has unfortunately not been discovered; but it 
is safe to conclude that it was satisfactory, since Balthazar was permitted to 
enter the college and continued to be described as the son of the Emperor 
of Morocco. Pope Alexander VII, however, who granted him an 
audience, ‘chose to receive him as a Jesuit rather than as a King . . . in 
consideration of the expense which a royal reception would involve.’ 

The Master of the Novices in the college was a certain Father Brun- 
acci, who was later to write a life of his distinguished pupil. Though 
it is often affirmed that Balthazar during his novitiate behaved with the 
utmost humility, refusing a separate room and considering himself the 
meanest novice of all, Father Brunacci, who ought to know, has a differ- 
ent tale to tell. He found that his pupil was by nature ‘impetuous, 
haughty, and headstrong’, and that in spite of severe discipline his 
regrettable failings often got the upper hand. These evil tendencies 
were gradually eliminated, however, and after two years Balthazar 
took his first vows and was ordained priest. 

His first sphere of activity was Genoa, where he was instrumental in 
converting some hundreds of Moorish galley-slaves to Christianity. 
One of these, a man of unusually fanatical disposition, made a subtle 
attempt upon his life. The scene has been described by a Spanish Jesuit 
who says that the slave offered Father Balthazar ‘a bunch of flowers 
steeped in corrosive acid, and upon which he had breathed a number of 
deadly incantations. Seeing this, the Father said to him “I know you 
wish to kill me or drive me mad. Well! If these flowers do me no 
harm, will you agree to be baptized?””’ Then, taking them in his hand 
he inhaled their fragrance long and deeply. Quaking with fear the Moor 
fell on his knees, craved forgiveness, and received baptism. 

Amongst the converts made in Genoa was a man of considerable 
distinction—the Mufti of Tunis, who for many years had been a famous 

1 The MS. is to be found among the Jesuit Archives in Rome. 
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doctor of the great mosque at Fez. It seems probable that he had been 
sent from Morocco to bring back the lost sheep to the fold. If so, the 
plot sadly miscarried ; for Balthazar, puncturing his sophisms with a few 
carefully ehosen sentences, soon convinced him of the truth of Christianity, 
and baptized him in Florence, Ferdinand Duke of Tuscany acting as 
god-father. The Genoese nobles were so impressed by this that they 
founded a brotherhood for the support of converted Muslims. 

After two successful years at Genoa, Balthazar was transferred to 
Naples to try his hand on the ‘incredible multitude of slaves’ there, 
five thousand! of whom he is said to have converted in the space of one 
year. On Sundays and Festivals he preached ‘from the best pulpits’ 
to crowded congregations which included all the nobility of the town. 

It was while he was at Naples, that the call came to him to convert 
the subjects of the Great Mogul (Aurangzeb). Full of enthusiasm, he 
approached the Father General who discouraged him on the grounds 
that there was no opening in India for a man of his qualifications. A 
few days after this, a missionary from Agra arrived in Rome with the 
news that the Great Mogul himself was asking for the services of an 
exceptional man, an Arabic scholar, who would expound the doctrines 
of Christianity to him.* This was clearly more than a coincidence, 
and the Father General hesitated no longer. 

Father Balthazar hastened to Rome. He arrived there to find the 
Pope seriously ill, and the Vatican bulletins daily more disquieting— 
‘May 18 (1667), Graviter aegrotante’ ; ‘May 19, Morbo magis gravatus.’ 
But on May 20, two days before his death, Alexander VII is said to have 
received the young missionary and to have given him the papal blessing.* 

Either Balthazar’s knowledge of geography was weak or his zeal 
very great, for he proposed making the tedious journey to India on foot. 
Wiser counsel prevailed, however, and he set out towards the north, 
intending to pass through France and Spain and thence, after a short 
visit to Morocco, by sea to the country of the Great Mogul. The idea 
of including Morocco in the itinerary had not appealed to him, but he 


1 But other accounts give 1,500 and 150 as the number of converts. 

2 At the beginning of the seventeenth century Akbar had invited the Jesuits 
to India, and his son Jehanghir had given them much encouragement, even, it 
was rumoured, becoming a secret convert to Christianity. But there is no 
evidence that Jehanghir’s successors, Shah Jehan and Aurangzeb, were anything 
but hostile towards the Christian missionaries. No doubt the Jesuit from Agra 
was hoping to get support by suggesting that conditions were more favourable 
than they actually were. (See Bernier’s Travels in the Mogul Empire, 1656-1668). 

3 But no mention of this audience is made by Servanzi, Master of Ceremonies 


at the Vatican, who left a detailed diary of the last days of the Pope’s illness. 
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had been urged by his superiors to see whether there-was any field there. 
at the moment for missionary work on a large scale. Latterly he had 
kept in touch with his eldest son (his wife had died of shock on hearing 
of his conversion), and just as he was leaving Rome he received news 
from him that enemies had again attacked his kingdom. Had he lived 
to reach Morocco, it may easily be imagined what kind of reception 
the young missionary would have met with at the hands of the Emperor 
al-Rashid, or of Mulai Ismail who was then governor of Mequinez. 

As Balthazar passed through Italy, gifts and honours were everywhere 
showered upon him. Isabella d’Este, Duchess of Parma, presented him 
with a crucifix studded with diamonds and worth two thousand crowns, 
together with a valuable service of plate and a sum of money; Cardinal 
Antonio Barberini gave him a purse containing a hundred pistoles; 
the Duke and Duchess of Savoy greeted him at Turin with a salute of 
guns, and conducted him to the cathedral where the Te Deum was sung. 

At Arles he met his godfather, Balthazar Mendez, who begged in 
vain to be allowed to accompany him to India. At Béziers he was 
recognized by a French painter, formerly a slave in Fez, who claimed to 
have made a sketch of him while he was marching at the head of forty 
thousand of his troops. Perhaps it was this same artist who now painted 
the portrait of Balthazar which is said to be still in the possession of the 
Saune family. 

At Toulouse the Jesuits had to admit that they had never seen anything 
‘so strange or so glorious’ in their college as Balthazar. Here he dined 
with the Archbishop and preached in the cathedral. Although the 
service was on a weekday of an unusually hot August, so great were the 
crowds in the street that the members of the Parlement, who attended in 
a body, had to fight their way in. During the sermon—which was in 
Italian, for French does not appear to have been among the fifteen 
languages which Balthazar is said to have mastered—there were few 
who did not weep, although not many can have understood what was 
being said. The mere sight of a King in a pulpit was, it was agreed, 
enough to melt the stoniest heart. 

Balthazar reached Bordeaux on August 6. Those who met him here 
were especially struck by his humility, his faith, his obedience and his 
spirit of resignation. The words ‘Vanitas vanitatum’ were often on his 
lips. Offered a carriage by the Intendant of the Generality, he replied: 
‘What carriage had my Lord?’ and declared he would continue his 
journey on foot; offered a clean handkerchief when he was about to 
visit the Intendant, he produced his own and said that it was more 
than good enough for a poor follower of Jesus. He refused letters of 
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introduction to people of importance in Bayonne. “I have a friend 
there already,’ he said—‘God.’ As he left the city he encountered a 
Huguenot who could speak Italian, and the way to Bayonne was 
passed in deep religious controversy. 

Balthazar reached Madrid worn out by his long and exhausting 
journey under the summer sun. He had a slight fever, but, ‘sighing 
after martyrdom’, he scorned to notice such trifles. He was received in 
state by the boy King, Charles II, and his mother the Regent. Soon, 
however, his illness took'a more serious turn and he was obliged to take 
to his bed. The most celebrated doctors were summoned, but they 
could offer little hope of a recovery. Within a day or two Balthazar 
had lost his power of speech. 

One of the doctors who attended him had a Moorish servant, a youth 
of about seventeen, whom he had tried in vain to convert to Christianity. 
To the bedside of the dying saint this young man was now brought. 
Seeing the youth, Balthazar smiled and beckoned him to approach, and 
at that instant a miracle was accomplished—his power of speech returned. 

‘My dear child,’ he said, ‘my life is drawing to its close : I am almost 
ready to give account of it to God, to Him whom I hold in my hands 
(showing him the crucifix). He is the true God, my child, the God whom 
we should love and worship, and in whom we should believe. If we 
do not believe that, then there is no salvation. Look at this our Saviour 
who was crucified for us!’ Then kissing again and again the wounds 
of the crucifix: ‘See, my child,’ he said, ‘this sacred crown of thorns 
that I kiss, love and value a thousand times more than the two crowns 
which I resigned; see the two nails through His sacred feet that I love a 
thousand times more than the two sceptres I cast away; see His pierced 
and sacred side in which I have lodged my heart and my affections. . . . 
Will you not believe in Him, dearest child. Will you not give me this 
consolation before I die?’ 

‘Prince’! said the youth, ‘I believe’; and Balthazar, the words of the 
Nunc Dimittis on his lips, gave up his soul to God. 


t Who was this Prince, the reader will be asking with impatience. 

Many suggestions have been put forward, and the question is fully discussed 
by de Castries, Sources, France, i. pp. 203 ff., where may also be found the letters 
of the five Jesuits which have provided the materials ree my account. It seems 
most probable that Balthazar was the son of ben Abu Bakr, who, in 1651, ruled 
all the country from Fez to Dila, and was referred to by al-Kadiri as ‘Sultan 
of Morocco.” 

The curious events of Balthazar’s life gave rise to many legends, and plays 
dealing with his miraculous conversion were performed in Germany, the Tyrol, 
Bavaria and Poland, 


CHAPTER XVI 
TANGIER?! 


WE must turn back to the year 1661. 

In that year a Portuguese ambassador had arrived in London to 
negotiate a marriage between Catherine of Braganza, Infanta of Portugal, 
and Charles Il. The ambassador had authority to offer as dowry half 
a million pounds sterling, trade facilities in Brazil and the East Indies, the 
possession of the ‘Island of Bombayne’, and, lastly, the fortress of Tangier, 
a point of great strategic importance to English trade. 

Charles was favourably impressed by Catherine’s portrait, believing 
that she ‘could not be unhandsome’ and that she was certainly preferable 
to the ‘dull and foggy’ (and incidentally impecunious) German princesses. 
But Tangier gave the casting vote. Here was an opportunity of expand- 
ing English commerce and of putting a check on the depredations of the 
Sallee Rovers. The Spanish Ambassador stormed and raged. He 
threatened war; he threatened immediate departure if the King should 
proceed with his intention of marrying the daughter of the rebel Duke of 
Braganza. Charles was unmoved. He announced that he would not 
receive orders from the Catholic King as to how to dispose of himself 
in marriage, and that the ambassador might be gone as soon as he liked. 
In June 1661 the agreement was signed. 

The garrison of occupation, under the command of the Earl of Peter- 
borough, landed at Tangier in January 1662 and relieved the Earl of 
Sandwich who had been holding the town with a detachment of sailors. 
It proved a gloomy arrival, for the Portuguese, when they had evacuated 
the town, had spitefully carried away everything upon which they could 
lay their hands—doors, windows and even floors being wrenched from 
the houses. There was accommodation for only about a third of the 
troops, the rest being billeted on the reluctant and indignant inhabitants. 
The English soldiers behaved none too well. 

1A number of writers, notably Colonel Davis and Miss Routh (see biblio- 
graphy), have already discussed at length the English occupation of Tangier. 
In this short sketch I have for the most part drawn my material from the admirable 


selections they have made from innumerable State Papers dealing with the 
subject. 
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The provision of a civil population presented difficulties. Various 
suggestions were made: that one-third of the population of Scotland 
should be deported there; that the town should be used as a reformatory 
for first offenders, special care being taken ‘that weomen be amoghst 
them . . . otherwise no Governor will be able to rule them.’ In the end 
a mixed contingent containing a certain number of criminals and political 
offenders was sent out. 

Before the garrison had had time to settle in, the Moors under Ghailan 
began to give trouble. Peterborough had expended four hundred 
pounds in gifts to the principal Moorish chiefs in the neighbourhood, 
but this gesture was interpreted as a sign of weakness, and the presents 
accepted as tribute rather than as an offer of friendship. Ghailan put 
every conceivable difficulty in the way of the garrison, preventing them 
even from gathering wood (so that they were obliged to send for more 
coal from England), driving off cattle, surprising foraging parties, and 
taking prisoner any men who were rash enough to venture far from the 
town. The English were powerless to retaliate; it was only the fortunate 
occurrence of trouble upon another front that forced Ghailan to desist 
for a time from his determined policy of making their existence intoler- 
able. 

After a year, Peterborough was replaced by Lord Rutherford, now 
created Earl of Teviot ‘to hearten him’. His first act as governor was 
to improve the defences of the town by constructing fortifications and 
by contracting for the famous Mole, the greatest engineering work the 
English had ever attempted. He rightly understood that unless Tangier 
could be made into a serviceable harbour fortified towards the sea, the 
value of the place as a naval station was negligible. Sir Hugh Cholmley, 
who had had practical experience of mole-construction at Whitby, took 
charge of the undertaking which, after fifteen years of work under con- 
ditions of extreme difficulty, still remained incomplete. Moorish attacks, 
“crosse weather’, and the impossibility of extracting enough funds from 
the government of Charles II, contributed to the slowness of its progress ; 
but even in its unfinished condition it was an engineering feat almost 
unique at the time. More than a quarter of a mile long, and with 
an average width of about one-hundred-and-ten feet, it had cost between 
three and four hundred thousand pounds. 

While the foundations of the mole were taking shape, Ghailan was not 
idle. He was threatening ben Abu Bakr in Salli (which fell to him in 
1666); he was constructing scaling-ladders at Arzila to use against the 
English; and he was plotting with the Spaniards. At Tangier, attacks 
alternated with unstable truces. In June 1663, the English garrison was 
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caught off its guard when three Moorish regiments, ‘one in red and white, 
another in black, and the third in a sort of violet colour,’ attacked with 
‘incredible vigor’. They were eventually driven back. Booby-traps, 
as well as thousands of ‘chaustraps, cultrips or staries’ (various four- 
spiked metal instruments which were strewn on the ground to harass 
cavalry) played their share in the failure of the attack, in which an im- 
portant Moor ‘attired in crimson velvet’ was killed. 

In December, Teviot made a hasty journey to Scotland to enlist 
recruits; and during his absence Ghailan, availing himself of a nominal 
truce, paid a state visit to Tangier with the purpose of forming an estimate 
of the strength of its defences. Hostilities soon broke out again. In 
March 1664, the Tangier Horse made a gallant sortie; in May, Teviot 
himself was killed when a body of about five hundred soldiers under his 
command was surprised by an ambush. But “fighting with one hand 
and fortifying with the other’, the heroic garrison carried on. Soon the 
English were at war with both the Dutch and the French, and the bat- 
teries on the Mole proved invaluable in keeping the Dutch ships at bay. 
By 1666, the immediate danger of Moorish attack had lessened, for civil 
war was occupying all the attention of Ghailan, who, finding himself 
increasingly harassed by the armies of the great Tafiletta, was now (as 
we have already told) forced to appeal to the English for an armistice. 
Gradually it was realized in London that Tafiletta might one day prove 
a more dangerous enemy than ever Ghailan had been, and in 1669 Lord 
Howard was sent from England to negotiate a treaty of peace and com- 
merce with al-Rashid. 

Howard arrived at Tangier in August,’ ‘safely, though sickly’, 
with his secretary Thomas Warren (a London merchant who traded in 
gunpowder and saltpetre with the Moors), a Mr. Burghill, and a suite of 
about seventy persons. While Warren and Burghill set sail for Salli 
in search of al-Rashid, Howard spent the days at Tangier with displays 
of ‘backsword, wrestling, ball and cudgel play, and bull baiting’, and the 
nights in dancing. After many delays, Warren and his party returned to 
Salli from a successful audience with al-Rashid (whom they had eventu- 
ally tracked down in the Atlas), and dispatched a safe-conduct for Howard 
to Tangier. Meanwhile the ambassador, who had been steadily losing 
his nerve, was viewing the prospects of the journey with growing 
anxiety. He might be taken by pirates; he might be shipwrecked off 
Salli, where the bar was notoriously dangerous ; then there was the plague 

1 Somewhere about the same time there also arrived in Tangier 2 good-looking 


young ensign by the name of Churchill, known later to the world as the great 
Duke of Marlborough. 
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which had broken out again in that port; in any case he was feeling far 
from well. Moreover the safe-conduct made no mention of Moorish 
hostages, and though it guaranteed his safety while in Morocco it made 
no mention of his getting ouf of the country again. It was palpably a 
trap, and he would certainly become ‘a prey or perpetual prisoner’ if 
he ever ventured among those Barbarians. But if a proper safe-conduct 
were forthcoming he ‘positively resolved to venture’. 

The delay consequent upon such hesitancy undid the good work of 
his two emissaries, who were stoned in the streets at Salli and insulted 
by the governor and his friends. These men fomented the anti-English 
feeling in the port, and a temporary naval truce to which al-Rashid had 
agreed was soon broken. In such inauspicious circumstances Burghill 
set out once more in search of al-Rashid. But again his diplomacy 
triumphed. Orders were given for the Governor of Salli to be clapped 
into prison and heavily fined ;1 his scoundrel of a secretary received ‘300 
drubbes on his baksyde’; and an amended safe-conduct was issued. 

Yet Howard still held back. First there was trouble over the forcible 
detention of some of his suite at Salli, then about forty-five seamen taken 
captive during the truce ; next ‘a deluge of wett’ postponed his departure ; 
finally, to the ambassador’s immense relief, civil war broke out again. 
He seized the opportunity to go over to Seville and Cadiz for a few weeks, 
not daring to return to England without permission but now firmly 
resolved never to risk himself among those savages. 

Warren, in a state of deep depression, still remained at Salli. ‘I 
am tould [he] scarce now ever sleepes above three owers in the 24, butt 
to drive ofe melancolly drinkes and smoakes tobacco all day long whilst 
his tung scarce ever lyes still,’ wrote Howard to Arlington when he got 
back to Tangier. But at last a promised consignment of gunpowder 
reached Fez, Warren was allowed to leave Salli, and the embassy set sail 
for home. For a year’s absence and a vast expenditure of crown money 
Howard had nothing to show. He felt, however, that his time had not 
been entirely wasted, for he had made some interesting purchases on his 
own account, including a choice collection of rare perfumes and some 
‘delicate red putt up in little glasses, to be used with juce of lemons to 
red lady’s faces’. As regards his mission, fate, he felt convinced, had 
been against him. Sir Hugh Cholmley, however, guessed the truth: 
‘My Lord Ambassador,’ he wrote, ‘finds his Person too considerable to 
goe among these Barbarous people.’ 

Had England struck with energy after the conclusion of the Dutch 
war, instead of belatedly dispatching a cowardly and ineffectual ambassador, 

1 He was beheaded in March 1670. 
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she might never have been forced to give up Tangier. English 
trade was flourishing at sea, Spain had become more friendly, and 
Ghailan had found himself gradually driven into an alliance with the 
English against the growing power of Taflatta. But the Tangier Com- 
missioners advocated nothing but caution and economy; the civil and 
military authorities were at loggerheads; and by 1672, two years’ pay 
was owing to the now half-starved garrison. This, in brief, was the 
situation when Tafilatta met his death in the orange-groves of Marrakesh. 

In 1673, as we have already seen, Ghailan was killed in battle with 
Ismail’s troops, and during the next few years there was nothing more 
than an occasional skirmish against the Moors, for the wars of succession 
were almost wholly occupying the Emperor’s attention. But no advan- 
tage was taken of these years of peace to strengthen the defences of the 
town, or even to keep the existing walls in proper repair. Trade seemed 
the only thing which mattered. “If wee did what wee ought,’ wrote 
Mr. Bland, Mayor of Tangier, ‘we mought whilst these Garboyles last, 
possess ourselves of as much ground about us as would feed such cattle 
as Tanger needed, without which advantage what can wee expect at 
one time or other shall become of Tanger?’ 

In 1674 Lord Middleton, the successor of Teviot, died, and the 
following year Lord Inchiquin was appointed in his place, with Colonel 
Alsop and Sir Palmes Fairborne acting jointly as Deputy-Governors. The 
same year, saw the first English mission to the court of Mulai Ismail. 
Unfortunately very little is known about it. A certain “Mr. Whet, 
Major of the town of Tangier’, set out from there for Fez accompanied 
by some Sallitines who had been taken in English ships. He was joined 
at al-Ksar by Abd al Kadir Merino, Intendant of Marines at Salli, who 
favoured a stable peace in order that the Moors might use the port of 
Tangier for their commerce. When Whet reached Fez, ‘Mulai Ismail, 
who had been acquainted of this Major’s approach, went out of the town 
to meet him, accompanied by his whole court. The next day he received 
him in audience, and having been informed by Merino beforehand of the 
purpose of his journey he promised him a favourable reply. Two days 
later the King left for Mequinez in order to see a renegade Spanish girl 
whom he loved passionately. Thither he summoned Major Whet to 
conclude the peace treaty. While they were discussing the terms to- 
gether, a murabat came to the King and said to him that Mahomet had 
appeared to him that night, commanding him to say that if he desired 
to conquer all his enemies he would help him—provided that he refrained 
from allying himself with the English. The King believed these fables, 
and kissing the dirty head of this infamous wretch (whose garments were 
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patched in more than a thousand places) he told the Major who was with 
him that he could not risk incurring the wrath of his Prophet who for- 
bade him to make a peace with him.! The Englishman withdrew, and 
the King sent an order to the Governor of al-Ksar to give him three 
hundred oxen and the like number of sheep in return for the thirty 
Moors whom he had liberated.’* 

In 1676 Alsop died. During the absence of Inchiquin, Fairborne 
took over the command of the garrison, and his timely energy saved the 
town from immediate disaster. He completely reorganized the de- 
fences, and offered out of his own pocket to advance money for the repair 
of the town walls by the Old Parade because ‘there is not sixpence to doe 
it’ He sent to Spain for bricks with which to rebuild two of the 
wooden forts, mounted nearly all of the twenty-nine guns which he 
found without carriages, and ‘at noe charge except a little brandy to 
incourage the men’, constructed a line between Monmouth Fort and 
James Fort. He appealed to England for recruits, but was only sent a 
few ‘very sad creatures . . . for the most part young boys and old men’. 
His troops, now two and a half years behind with their pay, began to 
mutiny, but Fairborne by his enthusiasm prevented the disaffection from 
spreading. 

Kaid Omar of al-Ksar had been placed by Ismail in command of the 
Moorish forces in the north, and Fairborne, although straining every 
nerve to prepare for war, did not overlook the possibility of dealing 
with him by negotiation. But Omar was also intriguing with the 
French, and had no other intention than that of securing gifts of guns, 
barrels of powder, and cloth. It was more than unfortunate that at such 
a moment we, too, were prepared to give or to sell guns and powder 
to the Moors, but it had been agreed that small quantities of war materials 
might be purchased from us in peacetime. Even after war had been 
declared, merchants could be found who were willing to betray their 
country where the inducement was great enough. In 1679, states an 
anonymous letter, fifteen hundred barrels of powder intended for the 
defence of Tangier fell thus into the hands of the Moors encamped round 
the city. The writer continues: 

‘Thus ‘tis too often the custom of our Nation to give away their 
Swords to their Enemies and then fight with their Teeth, and furnish 
our Foes with means to cut our throats. What a cursed thing is this 


1 Harold Nicolson (in Lord Carnock) records a somewhat similar incident 
during the negotiation between Abdul Hamid and Dufferin at the time of Tel 
el Kebir. 

3 Mouette. Routh, curiously enough, makes no mention of this mission. 
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private Self Interest! How many brave Kingdoms hath it destroyed! 
While everyone is much for himself the Devil fools us all. There are 
men in the World that would sell their King, their Country, their 
Religion, their Souls and all, to Pope or Turk or any other Chapman, 
for ready money.’ 

The attack began on the night of January 6, 1678, the three most 
westerly of the outlying forts bearing the brunt of the onslaught. Fair- 
borne, unable through fear of an ambush to send out troops in the dark- 
ness to counter-attack, saw with dismay ‘Kendall fort blown up and 
soone after afire, and the enimy still very hott against Charles and Henri- 
etta; on a suddaine I perceived . . . the dore open and a great light in 
Henrietta by which I concluded yt lost, which proved accordingly, soe 
after about 3 hours conflict the enimy withdrew out of shott’. The 
Moors seem to have relied largely on attack with asphyxiating gas. 
‘They have found a way of Stinck Potts,’ Fairborne reported, ‘which 
upon its breaking makes a suddaine flaime and from them proceeds such 
a stinck that men are sufficated with itt. This fort [Henrietta] was tyled 
and about 20 foot high soe to make roome for their Potts to gett in they 
had long forks, and as we suppose, stood upon one another to get the 
tyles off, which done with greate force they broake the dore and enter’d.’ 
These ‘Potts’ were “as bigg as a large hand Granado, match to be lighted 
at both ends, which breaking upon its fall kindles the combustion matter 
within itt.’ 

But Omar did not yet feel strong enough to attempt a decisive attack 
against the castle itself. Fairborne, taking every advantage of the lull, 
immediately set about rebuilding Kendal and Henrietta forts, drawing 
upon his own money when the meagre grant of one thousand pounds was 
used up. In March the Foresight arrived with stores, ammunition, six 
months’ pay, and the promise of further reinforcements—heartening 
news indeed for the garrison. 

But the storm-clouds were gathering. The enemy ‘appeared very 
numerous in the fields’, and ‘by night proled about James, Yorke and 
ffountaine forts’. In March 1679, after a heavy attack, some of the 
smaller forts were obliged to surrender, and on the night of April 3 
the whole line was subjected to a vigorous onslaught. The English, 
greatly outnumbered, fought with great bravery. In Whitby Fort a 
sergeant and twenty-eight men, trying to defend an untenable building, 
waited until fifty or sixty Moors had swarmed on to the roof before 
blowing up house and Moors together. Retreating to a corner tower, 
they held it for more than an hour until finally the wall collapsed. The 


seven remaining men, refusing to take quarter, perished. At another 
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‘fort a sergeant, ordering his men to retire, blew up the redoubt and killed 
himself and forty of the enemy. 

The following year was still more critical. Fairborne, who had been 
absent in England on leave, returned to find that Inchiquin had done 
little or nothing in the interval to improve the defences. On April 
13, 1680 he wrote: 

‘I must confess I never saw a place more ruinous than this, noe one 
thing being in a condicion fitt for defence, and what is worse not one 
spare arme in the stores excepting a few blunderbusses that is come at 
this time with me. I beseech you to dispatch with all speed att least 
1,200, the Scotch companys being very ill armed and if we come to a 
brisk acion we shall be in great distress.’ 

The enemy were in greater force than ever, and Omar was getting 
considerable help from renegades and traitors who had learnt the art of 
war in Europe. In particular, a Moor named Hamet, who had fought 
in Flanders and who, as ‘James Yorke’, had received much kindness. in 
England and elsewhere, after treacherously leading five hundred of the 
Tangier garrison into an ambush went over to the enemy and took charge 
of the laying out of their lines. 

On March 25, the siege began. The Moors, in spite of constant attack 
from grenades and small mortars, succeeded within a fortnight in isolating 
the principal western forts. The two hundred and forty men in these 
forts communicated with the castle every night by means of ‘marine 
trumpets’ (megaphones), speaking ‘in Irish’ so that the English renegades 
in the Moorish ranks should not understand. At the end of April, 
Charles Fort was undermined, and the Moors called upon its defenders to 
surrender. On their refusal they were invited to examine the mine, but 
they declared themselves still bravely resolved to ‘stand it out to the last’. 
The mine was then exploded; but it failed to bring down the walls. 

Still no fresh reinforcements were forthcoming from England. At 
this critical moment Admiral Herbert and his squadron created a diversion 
by appearing before Arzila, but his assistance, although in valuable in 
preserving Tangier from attack from the sea, failed to lure the Moors 
away from the walls of the beleaguered town. Omar, after hanging the 
engineer who had been responsible for the unsuccessful mine at Charles 
Fort, brought up still more reserves. Henrietta Fort was now under- 
mined, and on May 9 Lieutenant Wilson signalled that they could not 
hold out more than twenty-four hours longer. Inchiquin, after sum- 
moning a council of war, decided that a sortie from the castle was im- 
possible; his cowardly over-caution lowered English prestige and 
brought despair to the hearts of the brave defenders of the two forts. 
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Captain Trelawny and Captain St. John, their commanders, seeing 
that their men were near mutiny, asked them whether they would hold 
the forts to the last or try to fight an almost impossible retreat to the 
castle. It was one hundred and seventy-six men against three or four 
thousand, but they chose to make the attempt rather than be trapped 
where they were. The Castle was informed by megaphone on the night 
of the 12th that the retreat would take place on the 14th at seven in the 
morning, and Inchiquin reluctantly detailed four hundred and eighty 
men to support the withdrawal. But Henrietta Fort, the smaller and 
more isolated of the two, could not hold out long enough to join Charles 
Fort in the retreat : 

“The 13th in the Evening Henrietta fort surrendered and about 4 
aclock in the morning they blew up their mine which carryed away 
above half the fort, and a little before six we saw from the Castle nere a 
1,000 foot march up from the Jews river with the English soldiers of the 
fort amongst whom there was an Irishman . . . who without doubt 
discovered what Charles fort intended that morning, for immediately . . . 
we saw all the field covered with them running to their trenches with all 
speed, which Charles fort perceiving having before spikt up all the great 
guns, broke their arms and put all the Amunition into the Counter- 
mine they had made and layd a traine they sallyed out of the fort, Captain 
St Johns as youngest Captain leading the van, and Captain Trelawny 
bringing up the reare, and the last man out of the fort, Ensign Richard 
Roberts, a nimble stout young man, stayed to put fire to the traine, 
which tooke soe good effect that ere our men got to the enemyes trenches 
the South East bastion blew up. In the meane our men advanced with 
what speed they could up to the trenches (I meane the forelorne) com- 
manded as I have sayd by Captain Humes of the Earle of Don Bartons 
[Dunbarton] Regiment, our men (i.e., from Charles Fort) being come 
to the Enemyes trenches found a Quadrille trench deepe and broad, 
notwithstanding they gott over three but that was next to the towne 
being deeper and broader than any of the rest there only got over 40 of 
neare 200 . . . all the rest cut to pieces excepting 13 and a boy taken 
prisoners. . . . 

‘Brave Captain Trelawny being shot climming up the last trench 
and there left dead, in the meane time the enemy issues out of their 
trenches endeavouring to get betweene the forelorne and the maine body, 
but Captain Humes behaved himself so bravely that he put them to 
stand, and one of their prime men (being more valiant then the rest) 
pushes into the lane with his horse, overturns Captain Humes at the head 


of his party but falls off his horse where he was killed by the Captain and 
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his men. The main body consisting of 120 men being in the reare of 
him without being attaqued betook themselves to flight and likewise 
the reserve . . . which gave the enemy more encouragement to persist 
in destroying the forelorne, but they were soe well commanded by Cap- 
tain Humes that he made his retreat and our men facing about facilitated 
much their retreat.’ 

So wrote Fairborne. Povey of the Ordnance Department, often 
unreliable and probably on this occasion prejudiced, strongly criticized 
the action of the garrison force: “All this while those brave men of the 
forelorne killed the Moors but the [main] body ran away and not above 
s officers stood... . We have too many cowardly officers, instead of 
doing their country service they run it and run like sheepe, I cannot 
speake badd enough of them.’ He added, ‘Captain Trelawny with 
117 men was killed and all their heads cut off, and I think every man had 
a thousand wounds. I never saw such a barbarous sight.... If affaires 
had been well managed wee need not have lost 10 men.’ 

A week later, Omar offered to conclude a four-months’ truce, and 
ignominious as were the terms for the English, Inchiquin felt obliged to 
accept them. The Moors, it is true, agreed to dismount their guns, and 
neither side was to dig trenches; but all the ground taken in and fortified 
during the last eighteen years was to be surrendered, and except for three 
small forts the English were to withdraw into the town itself. 

Fairborne wrote home in despair that unless five hundred horse and 
four thousand foot could be sent at once, ‘His Majestie had better resolve 
to quit and leave both the Towne and Mole in a ruin.’ Inchiquin, sum- 
moned to England, at last made the Commission aware of the seriousness 
of the situation, and extracted a promise that the strength of the garrison 
would immediately be brought up to four thousand foot and six hundred 
horse. The force was to be under Lord Ossory, now appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. But Ossory was never to reach Tangier. 
Worry, and bitter resentment that he was being sent on what he believed 
to be a hopeless undertaking, so preyed upon his mind that his health 
broke down. In his illness ‘he raved much of Tangier, posting his men, 
attacking, retrenching and defending, then sighing heavily as in despair, 
more bewailing the loss of his peoples’ lives than his own.’ Four days 
later he died. 

The reinforcements from England, not quite up to the promised 
strength, arrived under Colonel Sackville in July. “It rejoices me to see 
soe many brave men come over,’ wrote Fairborne in a letter to England 
asking for timber and two million nails to build quarters for them before 
the winter set in. Soon Admiral Herbert had disquieting news: he 
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reported that the French had made a treaty with Omar, and were supply- 
ing him with large quantities of powder and other war materials. Fair- 
borne also learnt that an English firm had been delivering ammunition 
to the Moors. at Salli. Spain, however, finding her own possessions 
threatened, had signed a treaty with the English at Windsor in June, and 
two hundred horse were sent over from Andalusia towards the end of 
the summer. The horse were particularly welcome, since lack of cavalry 
had been largely responsible for the spring defeat. 

In September, Omar sent word to say that the truce would come to 
an end with the new moon, and Fairborne made every possible preparation 
for the inevitable attack. The new troops from England were spoiling 
to try their strength against the Moors, and as soon as the Swifistakes had 
anchored in the Bay, bringing about a third of the promised cavalry, 
Fairborne decided to attempt the recapture of Pole Fort, virtually the 
key to the defences of the town. On September 20, scouts having 
reported that Pole and Monmouth Forts were both deserted by the 
enemy, four companies of foot issued from the town, and the ruins of 
Pole Fort were occupied. This bold move took the enemy completely 
off their guard ; by the time they were ready to counter-attack, the English 
were digging themselves in. After seven or eight hours of fierce fighting, 
the Moors, who had behaved with great bravery, were finally repulsed 
by vigorous charges of Herbert’s seamen and by the grenades of Captain 
Hodges’ ‘brave Scottish boys’. 

It was a boldly conceived stroke on Fairborne’s part, and completely 
justified by its results. Not a little of the success, says John Ross, the 
author of Tanger Rescue, was due to Herbert’s co-operation: 

‘The heroick Admiral of the Mediterranean, brave Admiral Herbert, 
increased addition of terrour and multiplied horrour to the Mores by 
putting ashore 600 seamen, excelling in strength and courage, nothing 
inferior to the Mores (the most agile people in the world) in agility and 
activity of body.... The noble Admiral (this age not producing a finer 
man, both in courage and conduct) always charging on their heads 
himself.’ 

Every day for the next week the garrison marched out at dawn to 
rebuild the fortifications of Pole Fort, and in spite of counter-attacks by 
the Moors and the heavy rains which had set in, the work moved steadily 
forward. The big guns brought up by Omar did little damage. One 
trained on the Governor’s house brought down some masonry ‘frighting 
the ladies’, and three which were turned against the harbour, ‘proved to no 
effect save a poor cook’s broath on the Mole they battered off the fire’. 

More vigorous methods having failed, Omar resorted to diplomacy. 
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‘A very insolent and impertinent letter’ demanding the evacuation of 
Pole Fort as a preliminary to negotiating a truce was immediately re- 
jected. On the evening of October 24, Fairborne, during trenching 
operations near Peterborough Tower, was struck by a bullet and seriously 
wounded. 

Sackville, who took over the command from Fairborne, saw that if 
the town were to be saved it was essential to take the offensive, and at a 
Council of War it was decided to make a general sally in order to raise 
the siege. At 3 o'clock on the morning of the 27th the whole garrison 
—now reduced to some fifteen hundred foot and three hundred horse— 
stood ready for the attack. After a strong roll of drums near Peter- 
borough Tower, ‘to amuse and divert the enemy’, and a feigned attack 
by Admiral Herbert’s men, the garrison of Pole Fort advanced. It 
proved ‘a very hott and bloody piece of service, as well by reason of the 
Enemyes having a greater guard there than ordinary... . The two 
Captains which commanded were immediately carry’d off ill-wounded 
as were most of the other officers. . . .’ 

Then the main forces engaged: 

‘The Scots and their Grenadeers charged first (if there was any time 
at all between their charging, for like fire and lightning all went to it at 
once) stoutly seconded by the Seamen, Inchiquin’s regiment most 
resolutely assisting, and English and Spanish horse behaving themselves 
to Admiration.’ 

The Moors stubbornly disputed every trench but were forced out at 
the point of the pike, while English and Spanish horse fought with 
astounding bravery against the Moorish cavalry. Fairborne, propped 
up in a chair on his balcony, lived just long enough to see the victory. 

After the battle, the Moors, at Sackville’s invitation, sent to fetch 
away the bodies of their soldiers who had been killed in the action. 
Apologies were offered for ‘their heads being all cut off, wherein noe 
order whatsoever could restrain the souldiers, many of their comrades 
having been formerly treated with the like barbarity.’ Seven English 
officers and ninety men, and at least a thousand of the enemy, perished. 

On the day of the English victory, according to Mouette, Omar 
was on his way back from Mequinez where he had been discussing with 
the Emperor the possibility of making peace with the Christians. At a 
conference at the Palace Ismail had informed the assembled kaids and the 
Kadi that the King of England intended sending an ambassador to his 
court. Could a peace be concluded, he asked, without infringing the 
statues of the Koran? He reminded them of the murabat’s intervention 
during Major Whet’s visit, and asked for their opinion. Several kaids 
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stoutly maintained that any alliance with Christians would be infamous. 
But Omar interrupted them : the Emperor, he said, might lawfully con- 
clude a peace; it redounded to his glory that one of the greatest kings of 
Europe should seek his friendship. Moreover, the Protestant religion 
had many points in common with Islam. Peace would be advantageous 
to Ismail, who could then import arms and munitions cheaply, and sub- 
due his rebellious subjects. All those kaids who had hesitated now ranged 
themselves on Omar’s side. Ismail turned to the Kadi and ordered him, 
as the authority on the interpretation of the Law, to give a ruling. The 
Kadi saw what was expected of him. He first spoke of the wars waged 
by Mahomet and his successors against the Christians. But times, he 
said, had changed; the crescent had been driven out of Spain; the infidel 
was established on African soil. It had even been prophesied by one of 
the Moorish saints that a Christian King would advance to the very walls 
of Fez! The Moors, he knew, had courage; but they had insufficient 
weapons. Peace was essential. 

After the conference Omar returned at once to Tangier, where the 
news that greeted him confirmed his determination to conclude the 
peace. The English were no less anxious to do so, though the terms 
now offered them were far from advantageous. They were given the 
choice between a peace for six months or a truce for two. They were 
to have facilities for trade, grazing, foraging, stone-quarrying and the 
like, while the Moors were to receive powder, guns and cloth. But 
there was a more unsatisfactory clause—no fortifications were to be 
built by the English outside the town itself. Sackville, in need of time 
at all costs, chose a six-months peace, but stipulated that the terms must 
be approved by the ambassador who was due to arrive from England, 
namely Sir James Leslie, formerly a captain of the Old Tangier regiment. 

Difficulties arose. The Moors were affronted that a mere soldier 
should be sent as ambassador, and Leslie on his arrival insisted that the 
terms of the peace should be so drafted that the English would be allowed 
to refortify the old lines outside the town. Sackville was aware that it 
would be impossible to get more ground ‘while there was a Moor alive 
in Africa’ unless they were prepared to fight for it; he knew, too, that 
more men and more money must come from England if he were to 
attempt to take and hold the outer forts. There was little hope that the 


1There was a widespread belief that the Christians would one day conquer 
Morocco. ‘O you who ask me about the thirteenth century (1786-1882), a 
century of darkness without a single ray of light! Their garments shall still 
be the garments of Muslims, but their hearts shall be the hearts of Christians’ 
(Abd al-Rahman al-Mejdub, quoted by de Castries). | 
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royal revenues would meet these needs. Leslie conferred with Omar, 
who refused even to consider ceding the land in question. 

Ismail, waiting impatiently at Mequinez, insisted that Omar should 
bring Leslie to him at once. But the Kingfisher, which was bearing 
suitable gifts from England, was held up by stormy weather, and it was 
finally decided that an emissary in the person of Colonel Kirke should 
go on ahead to explain and apologize for the delay. This was early in 
February 1681; it was not until March 20 that Leslie reached Mequinez, 
where a treaty of peace by land for four years was concluded. The terms 
were far from generous to the English, and the only concession which 
could be won from the Emperor was the promise that he would send 
an ambassador to London. 

Peace, during the two years which followed the signing of the treaty, 
hung by a slender thread. Bin Haddu,? the ambassador to London, 
proved a social success, but from a diplomatic point of view his mission 
was the failure Ismail no doubt intended it to be. Meanwhile the 
Moors constantly violated the terms of the treaty, and Tangier, though 
no longer besieged, was surrounded by an ever-increasing enemy force. 
Colonel Kirke, who succeeded Sackville shortly after the signing of the 
peace, found the Moors much elated over the capture of the Spanish 
fortress of Mamora. ‘They are very high upon the taking of Mamora,’ 
he wrote home in June, ‘and the Guards were too saucy and strict to 
their Articles, I was forced to complayne to the Alcayde who has given 
better order and more libertie, we forage every day some three miles 
from the Towne, and the Moors cutt us grass and bring it into the Towne 
where we make hay of it? He begged for support from England, ‘for 
thogh the Moores have made a peace for four yeares, and may keepe 
their wordes, yet they are Moores and not to be trusted too farr, and the 
better condicion our Garrison is in, the better their peace will be kept.’ 

In spite of Omar’s efforts to hinder trade, commerce between Tangier 
and the Moors flourished. Meanwhile that unfortunate kaid was rapidly 
falling into disgrace with the Emperor, and his failure to intercept a 
sharif who had quarrelled with Ismail and fled to Tangier, decided the 
latter to dispense permanently with Omar’s services. The kaid, says 
Routh, was soon ‘seized by a form of illness which visited many of 
Ismail’s disgraced servants’, complaining that he was ‘much indisposed 
with a feverish distemper and weakness and coldness of stomach’. In 
spite of pawning or selling everything he could lay hands on, he was 
unable to raise the sum necessary to buy his way back into health and 
favour. He died the following autumn. Ismail professed the greatest 

1 The embassies of Kirke and bin Haddu are described in Chapter xvii. 
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sorrow at the news of his death, attended the funeral in person, and 
appointed Omar’s cousin, Ali bin Abd Allah, as his successor. 

Ismail knew well that the position of the English at Tangier was 
becoming daily more precarious. He now felt strong enough to disown 
the treaty that bin Haddu had negotiated at Whitehall, and demanded 
that another English ambassador, a person of greater importance, be sent 
to Mequinez. The request was refused, it being obvious that the Emperor 
had no serious intention of abiding by the terms of any treaty a moment 
longer than it suited his convenience. To a letter delivered by Lieutenant 
Nicholson at Mequinez, Ismail replied in the rudest terms. He described 
Tangier as ‘thy sustenance and the apple of thine eye, without which 
thy ships could not pass either to the West or East, nor could’st thou 
have any notice of them, and we believed that thou endeavouredst to 
maintain it with gifts and presents and to give all thou hast for its peace 
for the sake of our forbearance and that thou wouldst send all we should 
desire and ask.... If I find at my return from the war I am in, that 
you have done any damage either by sea or land, or so much as to have 
removed a stone that ought not to be, I will not repose till I have sat 
down before Tangier and filled it with Moors, and reduced it to my 
possession by the favour of God.’ 

Meanwhile the Dutch had bought the friendship of the Moors in 
exchange for large quantities of the best powder. Ismail certainly had 
good grounds for believing that he could afford to defy the European 
powers. Yet, as things turned out, the destruction of Tangier was to 
be wrought from within. 

In England the general attitude towards Tangier had entirely changed 
in the course of twenty years. Even Charles, who had once considered 
the town ‘the brightest jewel of his crown’, was forced to admit that 
the only choice now lay between destroying it or allowing it to pass 
into the hands of the French or Portuguese. He had begged Parliament 
for money to ‘enable him to preserve Tangier and secure his Alliance 
abroad and the Peace and Settlement at Home’, but the House of Com- 
mons would not consider the matter until he had assented to the Bill of 
Exclusion. Charles was not prepared to sacrifice the interests of his 
brother. Moreover, the town had acquired a dangerous reputation for 
popery which gave good protestants in England pause. ‘Tangier is a 
place of great moment, but I take the preservation of Religion [in England] 
to be much greater,’ were Sir William Jones’s opening words at the Par- 
liamentary debate in 1680. In vain the Portuguese made a last minute 
effort to buy back the town; the decision was taken—Tangier must be 


demolished. 
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In August 1683, Lord Dartmouth set sail with a secret commission 
on board the Grafton. His companions included Mr. Pepys, the faint- 
hearted lawyer Dr. Trumbull, the chaplain Thomas Ken, and Henry 
Shere who had succeeded Sir Hugh Cholmley as engineer in charge of 
the Mole. Twenty-one ships in all, including nine of the Royal Navy, 
buffeted their way through heavy seas to anchor nearly a month later in 
the blue waters of Tangier Bay. As far as Pepys was concerned the secret 
of the mission had been well kept; it was not until he had been four or 
five days at sea that he learnt from Dartmouth—to whom he had been 
appointed, jointly with Kirke, as ‘special counsellor’—the true object of 
the expedition. But in Tangier, gossip had already made a shrewd guess. 

When still far from land, ‘a most odoriferous smell like to the fume 
of cedar or juniper’ had greeted the travellers from the still invisible 
African coast; but the nearer the ship drew to the shore, the more dis- 
illusioned Pepys became. The position of the town struck him as 
utterly untenable. ‘But Lord!’ he wrote in his diary, ‘how could any- 
body think a place fit to be kept at this charge, that, overlooked by so 
many hills, can never be secured against an enemy.’ And after his first 
day on shore he entered prosaically in his diary, “The place an ordinary 
place, overseen by the Moors. Amazed to think how the King hath 
lain out all this money upon it. Good grapes and pomegranates from 
Spain. To-night, infinitively bit with chinchees [mosquitoes]. This, 
then, was the great fortress gateway to the Mediterranean, the much- 
vaunted imperial outpost ! 

Meanwhile in Tangier Kirke had been doing all he could to gain time. 
At one moment gifts were exchanged between himself and Ismail—tIrish 
greyhounds from Tangier, and ‘twelve cows and a christian woman’ 
(with many protestations of friendship) from Mequinez; at another, 
hostilities flared up dangerously, and it seemed that the city was on the 
point of being attacked. The arrival of the ships from home heartened 
everybody. 

Dartmouth’s first concern on his arrival was to make a display of 
strength, and a thousand seamen were rushed into borrowed red coats to 
swell the numbers and increase the effectiveness of a full-dress parade. 
Kaid Ali and Dartmouth exchanged compliments, and Pepys was favour- 
ably impressed with the Moors’ ‘great dexterity in horsemanship and 
handling their lances’. ‘The Alcade’s son, a pretty youth, in particular, 
exercised by and by, very neatly.’ The Moors’ ‘halloo is an odd sort of 
noise,’ he noted, ‘nothing so mellow nor cheerful, nor strong and full as 
ours. 

Ali now expressed anxiety to arrange a fresh treaty, and Pepys and 
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Trumbull were chosen by Dartmouth to negotiate. But the kaid seemed 
afraid to act on his own initiative, and when Dartmouth refused to allow 
the English representatives to go to Mequinez the matter was dropped. 
Pepys, who did not at all relish the idea of making the journey, breathed 
a sigh of relief; but what good reading those pages from the Mequinez 
Papers might have been, and how valuable for our knowledge of Ismail 
the shrewd observations of the great diarist. 

Early in October Dartmouth made a formal proclamation of the 
object of his coming, and the commissioners set to work to survey the 
fortifications and to report on the expenditure which would be necessary 
to set the defences of the town in good order. Pepys, having discovered 
from Dartmouth what was expected of him, took care to see that a high 
figure was set upon the estimate, which was ultimately written down at 
£4,798,561 16s. 6d. This, of course, was a sum far beyond the depleted 
resources of the royal exchequer. There would have been other diffi- 
culties. The Moors had tampered with the water supply to such an 
extent that the health of the town was seriously threatened, and another 
almost insuperable problem would have been the erection of adequate 
fortifications on the constantly shifting sand-dunes. 

Pepys himself sat up late tabulating the various private claims for 
property—a long and tedious job; but he managed to make time for 
private amusements also. We find him in Shere’s garden listening to 
the harp and guitar “with mighty pleasure’, visiting the Bagnio, inspecting 
a Moor ‘with five fingers and as many toes on one foot only’, recording 
the appearance of a ‘most extraordinary spider’, and seeing ‘above all 
that was remarkable here’ the Governor’s Lady at Church. The beauty 
of Tangier and the surrounding country impressed him but little, though 
he noted one evening ‘how blue the remote hills will look about the 
sun’s going down, as I have seen them painted, but never believed them 
natural’, He began to make increasingly audacious walks outside the 
town, more than once venturing ‘very near the Moors’ sentries’. One 
evening he went far enough to see through his long glass ‘the whole camp 
of the moors and their huts and manner of walking up and down in their 
alhaques that they look almost like ghosts all in white’. But the more 
he saw of Tangier itself, the less he approved. ‘A little camp trading in 
drink and subject to the usual disorders,’ Cholmley had called it; and 
Pepys was of the same opinion: ‘Nothing but vice in the whole place of 
all sorts, for swearing, cursing, drinking and whoring,’ he wrote. Kirke, 
he added, was as bad as anyone; and he began to fill the pages of his diary 
with accounts of the governor’s tyranny and ‘stupendous’ viciousness. 

To make matters worse, food ran short. Sixteen thousand pieces of 
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pork which the fleet had brought with them were found on arrival to be 
unfit to eat, and further promised supplies had not arrived. But hopes 
rose higher when the demolition of the Mole began, the victualling- 
ships were at last sighted, and rain broke the unendurable spell of hot 
weather. 

The destruction of nearly two hundred thousand tons of masonry 
was for those days a vast undertaking. In London it had been optimist- 
ically estimated that a few weeks would be sufficient for the task, but the 
engineers on the spot talked of four to six months. Dartmouth said 
irritably that they did not know their job, that he had ‘a way of his 
own’, and that a fortnight was ample. Kirke, cocksure as usual, asserted 
‘God damn him, he would do it all in a fortnight or he would be con- 
tented to be hanged.’ But the engineers proved the more right, for two 
thousand men were kept at work for three months before the ruin was 
complete. Meanwhile the Moors watched and waited with ever-grow- 
ing hostility. 

After Christmas, preparations began for the mining of the out- 
lying forts. Gradually the guns were dismounted, the forts stripped, 
and the mines fired. Then came the destruction of the town itself. 
As the mines were sprung, the defenders retreated towards the shore and 
rowed in small boats to the ships which lay waiting for them. Dart- 
mouth himself fired the last mine, reducing Whitby Fort to a heap of 
ruins; and as he and the Grenadiers took to their boats, and the triumphant 
Moors swarmed into the town—so precipitously that more than forty 
were killed by a forgotten mine which suddenly exploded—there might 
perhaps have been heard across the water the voices of the soldiers joining 
in the tragi-comical verses of Tangier’s Lamentation as they took their last 
view of the burning town: 


‘Let the Moors repine, their hopes resign, 
Now the “Pagan troops” are cheated, 

Let Foot and Horse disband their force, 
Since Tangier is defeated! 

Alas, Tangier, what sudden doom 
Hath wrought this alteration, 

That this thy March should now become 
Thy fatal Lamentation? 


“Now alas! Tangier, that cost so dear 
In money, lives and fortunes, 

See how the States, the kinder Fates, 
For thine own Fate importunes ! 
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Had this been plotted by the Moors, 
Alas, it were no matter, 

But blown up thus by thy own store, 
Thou’dst better swom in water. 


‘The old Port Tangier, where for good cheer 
We never paid extortion 
Which, whilst it stood was once thought good 
To be a monarch’s portion. 
Whilst English hearts thy walls possest 
They scorn’d e’er to surrender ! 
Now to the Foes is left, a Nest 
For Serpents to engender.’ Etc. 
(To the tune of the Tangier’s March.) 


At home, the best possible face was put upon the loss. Dartmouth, 
anxious about his reception on his return, found the King fully prepared 
to shoulder the responsibility for the evacuation, and public interest in 
the matter soon subsided. But the blow to English prestige was a 
heavy one. Ismail had triumphed. ‘Out of sheer fright,’ as the Moorish 
chroniclers believed, the English had been driven from Africa. ‘Tangier,’ 
wrote al-Ifrani, ‘was besieged so closely that the Christians had to flee 
in their vessels and escape by sea, leaving the place ruined from bottom 
to top’; and Ismail exultantly addressed a pæan to Sir Cloudesley Shovel : 
‘God be praised that you have quitted Tangier and left it to us to'whom it 
did belong: from henceforth we shall manure it, for it is the best part of 
our dominions.’ 


1 Nathaniel Thompson: A Choice Collection of One Hundred and Eighty Loyal 
Songs; 1685. 


CHAPTER XVII 
FOUR AMBASSADORS 


NOTHING was more flattering to the Emperor’s vanity than the 
arrival at his court of an embassy from one of the great European powers. 
For an ambassador the experience was a mixed pleasure, and diplomats 
accustomed merely to European dishonesty were rarely a match for 
Ismail’s endlessly varied chicanery and oriental cunning. Ismail was an 
astute judge of character ; he knew instinctively whether flattery, bullying 
or procrastination was the most likely to achieve the desired result, 
namely the maximum of gifts received and the minimum of concessions 
granted. Further, the ‘cat and mouse’ treatment to which many 
ambassadors were subjected was a game in itself. After months of 
negotiation Ismail was prepared to promise almost anything, to yield 
virtually nothing. 

Gone were the days when an ambassador might dare, as did Sir 
Anthony Sherley in 1604, to ride into the presence of the Amir of 
Morocco, and to refuse on his second visit to negotiate when he found 
a chain barring the way of his horse. Ismail even compelled an English 
envoy to take off his boots when presented—an indignity which the 
English king repaid in kind on a later occasion. Saint-Olon, exception- 
ally, was permitted to retain his hat, a privilege not again extended to an 
ambassador until 1882, when M. Ordéga announced in advance that, 
‘as he had more ideas inside his head than hairs outside of it, on which 
account he feared the cold,’ he intended to remain covered. No am- 
bassador to Ismail, however, suffered the full indignities to which John 
Russel and Captain Braithwaite were subjected during an embassy to his 
successor the drunken al-Dhahebi (Ahmad VII). These unfortunate 
men were insulted, and more than once roughly handled, by the crowd, 
who even tore off the buttons from their uniforms. The lodgings 
which they occupied were so dilapidated that the rain poured through 
the roof on to their beds; and for this accommodation, as for everything 
else, fantastic sums were extorted from them. 

Moorish envoys to European courts, on the other hand, found the 
experience thoroughly agreeable. Though the populace on occasions 


1Formal diplomatic relations with England date from Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign; those with France had begun a few years earlier. 
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behaved boorishly, the best society of Paris, London and Madrid fought 
for the honour of entertaining them, and their pleasure was only clouded 
by the prospect of confronting the Emperor on their return. 

However successfully the Emperor had angled for gifts, he never let. . 
any false pride prevent him from trying to hook just a little more. In 
spite of the hundred cart-loads of presents which came from Tangier to 
Mequinez in 1681, we find him writing to Kirke the following year, 
‘know that there came to us from your Master [Charles II] three Coach- 
Horses... . Now a Coach wants four Horses to draw it, wherefore 
you must needs send us another of the same Likeness, Sort, and Size, that 
they may draw it with four. Oblige us in this, By all Means.’ To 
Louis XIV’s ambassador, Saint-Olon, he suggests that ‘some cuirasses, 
a rich and rare sword, a few precious jewels from your Emperor’s 
treasure, and other magnificent curiosities which may be to our taste’ 
would be acceptable. On another occasion Ismail requests ‘five hinds 
and the same number of males’, as well as two does which his ambassador 
had admired at Versailles. 

‘I cannot but feare it is the presents he aymes at more than anything 
else,’ observed Leslie as Kirke and Omar, kaid of al-Ksar, set out in 1681 
to visit the Emperor at Mequinez. Kirke was charmed with the Moors; 
to a rough soldier, their way of life seemed at first sight not so very 
different from his own. He had perhaps expected to find them little 
better than savages, and it was not until later that he began to realize 
something of their true character. ‘I am among the most sevilisde pepell 
in the worlde,’ he wrote from Omar’s camp, ‘and iff ever I have a sone I 
will rether choose to send him hether for breadin then to the Corte of 
France. . . . I never had that kindnes mixt with sevelty and trewe 
frindship. . .. Wee have in a prodigall manner more meate than we 
can tell what to doe withall . . . for sports wee have all manner of huntin 
and shutin, wee have bin this too dayes near St. Rach [Larache] a huntin 
the Boores and Antelopes and to worke goe to Alcires where the Allcade 
intendes to stay a weake or 10 dayes . . . all the partriges hares antelopes 
etc., that the Allcade or anybody killes is broght to our tentes.'1 At 
Mequinez the Emperor set himself out to be charming; when he prom- 
ised a four years peace, Kirke felt he ‘must tell the holle worlde’ that he 
had ‘mett with a kinde prince and a just generall in Barbarey.’ 

With Omar, Kirke visited Fez, where ‘one of the Sultanesses . . . a 
Renegado Christian, has her Court, and her Son? of the age of twelve 
years having the Command of the City Pallace, sent us his Complement 


1 Routh (1912), p. 201. 
2 Presumably Mulai Muhammad. 
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and Invitation to see him and his Court’. Kirke found everything 
delightful—the palace gardens with their orange-trees and glittering 
pavements of painted tiles, the fine stables, and the palace itself. But 
he notes with a sigh of regret that ‘time hath laid a rough hand upon 
it’ and that the buildings were doomed ‘in half another Age to become 
a heap of Rubbish and Confusion’. At a fantasia arranged in his honour, 
both the horses and the horsemanship were the most splendid he had 
ever seen. 

Kirke also dined with the governor. ‘The inward Courts of his 
house delighted us extremely, the canale and the water works with rows 
of orange-trees not being much unequal to the beauty of the King’s 
Pallace; our cheer was extraordinary plentiful and pleasant after their 
manner, and served by the Officers of his Guard with all manner of 
grandeur. When we entred the House we were extreamly delighted, 
it being furnished with carpets and hangings after the richest Turkey 
fashion. The Governour and chief Magistrate of the City, after waiting 
our Dinner time, sate doun to a collation of their own, our tables and 
stools being both equal on the ground, and with brimmers of pure 
Element we made a sober conclusion of our entertainment.’ 

As a tangible result of his visit to Fez Kirke brought back a little 
English boy, a gift from Omar who had previously, he assured the 
ambassador, refused three hundred dollars for him. 

On his return, Kirke had a further audience with Ismail who ‘dis- 
coursed very morally of trust and honour’, and invited him to become a 
Muslim. The Emperor loved him and would, he said, be his friend— 
a demonstration of affection which the ingenuous Colonel explained by 
saying that he ‘had dun that never Christian had dun before, which 
was to trust him. And for that reason he swore that there never should 
be Bullet shot against Tangier so long as I was in itt? Whereupon 
Ismail immediately improved the occasion by asking for ten guns and 
other equipment of which he was in need. 

A month later Leslie arrived. As soon as the business of a treaty 
and the redemption of slaves was touched upon, the other side of Ismail’s 
nature was revealed. The terms which Leslie was finally obliged to 
accept were very advantageous to the Moors, while over the question of 
the redemption of slaves Ismail proved himself even more slippery. 
The sum agreed upon for the seventy English soldiers in captivity at 
Mequinez, argued Ismail, only applied on condition that the remaining 
one hundred and thirty Englishmen were redeemed at the same time 
for two hundred pieces of eight each; and for sixty slaves in the hands of 


private owners a still more exorbitant price was asked. Leslie, as Ismail 
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knew, had no such sum at his disposal ; when some months later the money 
was raised, the Emperor, who had given no written promise, main- 
tained that two hundred ducats, and not pieces of eight, had been agreed 
upon. In despair, Leslie tried the effect of a gift of some guns and 
despatched a letter reminding Ismail of his promises. The Emperor at last 
agreed to less fantastic terms; but just as the captives were leaving Me- 
quinez, a rumour reached him that the English were assisting his nephew 
Ahmad with whom he was at war, and the unfortunate men were sent 
back to their dungeons. 

Yet Ismail seemed pained and surprised when his own offer to redeem 
Moorish slaves at Tangier at the rate of two cows apiece was refused. 
He grumbled at his presents. Some of the fine English cloth had been 
damaged by being unshipped in the rain; five of the English muskets 
exploded through being overcharged with extra strong battle powder; 

. and the ‘six Gallway naggs’ for which he had specially asked, turned out 
to be something quite different from what he had been led to expect. 
The only satisfaction Leslie could obtain from the Emperor was his 
promise to send an ambassador to London to discuss the terms of the 
treaty with the King of England. He was to have powers to amend the 
existing treaty and to arrange a naval agreement. 


After many delays, the Moorish ambassador, Kaid Ahmad bin Haddu, 
arrived at Tangier on his way to Europe. Here he was royally received. 
*Powder-play’ and volleys of welcome were interchanged; the Mayor 
and Corporation turned out in their robes; the streets were lined with 
troops; and in the evening the festivities wound up with fireworks. 

After a fortnight’s stay, the ambassador and his secretary Hamet 
Lucas, Muhammad al-Hafid, and their servants, set sail with Sir James 
Leslie for England, reaching Deal on December 29. The ambassador, 
who had been extremely seasick on the voyage, was much relieved to 
find that the last part of the journey was to be made overland. 

Saint-Olon, writing twelve years later, describes bin Haddu as then 
‘about five and fifty Years of Age; he has a quick Eye and an ingenious, 
Look; his Ways and Discourse discover a great deal of Cunning; he is 
deceitful and wicked to the highest degree; and pretends to be a Friend 
to the French, frequently saying that his Mother was born at Marseilles, 
when at the same time he loves nothing but Money, and is pleas’d with 
nothing but Mischief; he is fear’d but not at all belov’d by the Moors, 
who universally hate his Ministry, and in private give him all the Curses 
imaginable.’ 

1 Saint-Olon (1695), p. 119. 
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The Frenchman also draws a shrewd picture of the ‘subtil and impu- 
dent vilain’ Lucas: ‘He has a great deal of Sense, he writes, ‘and is well 
skill’d in the management of Business, speaks good Spanish, is quick, 
cunning, laborious, violent, a dissembler, a cheat, and always inclin’d 
to do mischief, which makes him abhorr’d, not only by the Christians 
and the Jews, but by all the Moors in general ... His Temper, his 
Manners, his Words, and his Actions, do not belye the common observa- 
tions on the Judas-colour of his Beard and Hair: He is not above fifty 
Years old, but so full of Diseases, the cause of which he attributes to 
Poyson, which he pretends was given to him in some Melons by the 
Governor of Ceuta, above a Year since, that ’tis to be hop’d he will not 
long hold out against the effect of those deadly Imprecations which are 
universally bestow’d on him.’ Descended from a Moorish family 
expelled from Spain,* he had deserted more than once from Tangier, and 
had shown himself always ready to adopt whatever religion appeared 
advantageous at the moment. Kirke viewed with the gravest disapproval 
his appointment as secretary to the ambassador, but there seemed to be 
nobody else more suitable. “He speaks and writes Spanish,’ wrote 
Shere, ‘and is indeed the only man they have that is not a Jew fitt for this 
purpose.” 
= On January 11, 1684, the ambassador was received by His Majesty 
at Whitehall. John Evelyn describes bin Haddu as ‘an handsome 
person, well featur’d, of a wise looke, subtill, and extreamely civile’. 
In his turban he wore ‘a string of pearls oddly woven’, and his retinue 
‘were all clad in the Moorish habite, cassocks of coloured cloth, or silk, 
with buttons and loopes, over this an alhaga, or white woolen mantle, 
so large as to wrap both head and body, a shash or small turban, naked 
legg’d and arm’d, but with leather socks like the Turks, rich scymeter, 
and large calico sleeved shirts.” Bin Haddu ‘came up to the throne 
without making any sort of reverence, not bowing his head or body’. 
At a private audience a few days later, the ambassador was graciously 

1Saint-Olon (1695), p. 124. 

? According to one authority. But it is not impossible that he was in fact 
a Magyar renegade named Lukac. 

8 Shere to Jenkins, November 4, 1681 (quoted by Routh). Routh adds 
that in London Lucas ‘met with and “received kindly”, Adam Elliot, his former 
slave, and married an unfortunate English servant-girl.’ Later, as we have already 
seen, he was appointed Lieutenant General of the Marine, and became the chief 
favourite of Ali bin Abd Allah, Viceroy of the Gharb. 

4 According to Saint-Olon, bin Haddu was obliged to appear ‘bareheaded and 
shoeless’ in revenge for similar treatment to a recent English Ambassador at 
Mequinez. This paragraph is suppressed in the English translation (1695) of 
Saint-Olon’s memoirs. 
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received by the King, who accepted his present of two lions and thirty 
ostriches. These birds caused no little amusement; offering them later 
to any of his courtiers who would take them, Charles remarked that ‘he 
knew of nothing more proper to send by way of return than a flock of 
eese. 

: London in general, with its instinctive distrust of foreigners, seems to 
have behaved rather badly at first towards its Moorish visitors. In the 
streets ‘the concourse and tumult was intolerable, so as the officers could 
keep no order,’ Evelyn noted. This appears to have surprised the 
Moors, although English ambassadors to Mequinez certainly received 
far more discourteous treatment. In execrable verse an anonymous 
poet apologized for the churlishness of the crowds: 


A rude Man is no Man, but a Glass Bottle, 
According to the Precepts of Aristotle: 

So those that affronted you are really none 

But Flies, and Fleas, and scare-Bees of the Sun... . 
Therefore-pray Sir, let it all pass over, 

And don’t Record it with your good Red Oker. 


But in the smartest society the ambassador and his suite were the hit 
of the season. They found themselves invited to all the best houses. 
On January 24, the Duchess of Portsmouth gave a reception for them at 
her “glorious apartments at White-hall’, where there was a ‘greate 
banquet of sweetemeates and musiq, but at which both the Ambassr 
and his retinue behaved themselves with extraordinary moderation and 
modesty, tho’ plac’d about a long table, a lady between two Moores, 
and amongst these were the King’s natural children, viz. Lady Lichfield 
and Sussex, the Dutchess of Portsmouth, Nelly, &. concubines, and cattell 
of that sort, as splendid as jewells and excesse of bravery could make 
them. The Moores neither admiring nor seeming to regard any thing, 
furniture or the like, with any earnestnesse, and but decently tasting of 
the banquet.’ Wine was served, but the Moors confined themselves to 
milk and water; throughout the meal they conducted themselves with 
the most ‘courtly negligence in pace, countenance, and whole behaviour’, 
returning witty replies to the questions which were put to them. The 
King himself looked in just as the ambassador was leaving. 

‘In this manner was this slave (for he was no more at home) enter- 
tain’d by most of the nobility in towne, and went often to Hyde Park 
on horseback, where he and his retinue shew’d their extraordinary activity 
in horsemanship, and flinging and catching their launces at full speede; 
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they rid very short, and could stand upright at full speede, managing 
their spears with incredible agility. He went sometimes to ye theaters, 
where upon any foolish or fantastical action, he could not forbear 
laughing, but he endeavour’d to hide it with extraordinary modesty and 
gravity. In a word, the Russian Ambassador,! still at Court, behav’d 
himselfe like a clowne, compar’d to this civil heathen’. 

During the six months that the Moors remained in England they 
managed to see a great deal of the country, visiting Windsor, Newmarket, 
Oxford and Cambridge, as well as all the principal sights and attractions 
of London. They arrived at Cambridge in the royal coach, ‘the Em- 
bassadour and those in the coach all alike clad with kinde of plads or 
lace garments or mantles over them, the Embassadours was cloath of 
gold or tissue, the others in the coach scarlet or red ligned with white, 
the Embassadour had on his head a capp lyk a night capp close to his 
head but read silke with some yellow sarsenet lyning that appeared, 
those on horseback had all, or most, rich mantles or plads and their 
heads bound with the same, all proper lusty men of a very swarthy 
complexion.’ The Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Colleges entertained 
them at a banquet ‘in the Regent house’, where bin Haddu eat so heartily 
of ‘soused eeles, sturgeon, and sammon’ that in the afternoon he felt ‘a 
little indisposed’ whilst they were viewing the colleges, and had to lie 
down at the Provost’s Lodgings at King’s. 

On Candlemas day (February 2) bin Haddu visited Westminster 
Hall (to see the Courts of Justice), Westminster School and the Abbey. 
At the latter he admired the sculptures, and perhaps also heard the newly 
appointed organist Henry Purcell, then a young man of twenty-four 
who was just beginning work on his Dido and Aeneas. 

On April 26, the ambassador was the guest of the Royal Society (of 
which Sir Christopher Wren was then the president) and was elected an 
honorary Fellow. Evelyn had been specially deputed to compliment 
him. Bin Haddu inscribed his name in the charter book ‘in a fair 
character in Arabic’, and later presented to the society as a scientific 
curiosity the account of ‘a certain person who was always dumb except 
only at noon’. Elias Ashmole also invited the ambassador to his house 
and made him the present of a magnifying-glass. 

Towards the end of May, the ambassador paid a flying visit to Oxford 
where he managed to compress a great deal of sight-seeing into one day. 
He arrived at eight o’clock at night, at the Angel, ‘where, being settled, 
the vicechancellor and Doctors in their scarlet with the bedells before 
them congratulated his arrivall and the orator spoke a little speech and 

1 Ambassadors from Russia and Java were also in London at that time. 

N 
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[Dr. Edward] Pocock something in (A)rabick which made him laugh”. 
Next morning ‘about 8 or 9 he went to Queen’s College and saw the 
Chapel, Hall, and had a horne of beere but did not drinke, thence to the 
Physick Garden where Dr. [Robert] Morison harangued him. Thence 
to Magd. Coll. where the President spake somthing to him; went into 
the chappell, beheld the windowes and paintings; thence round the cloy- 
ster. And so to New Coll. where he saw the Chappell while the organ 
played. Thence to St. John’s. Thence to Wadham. Thence to All- 
souls; saw their chappell. Thence to Univers. Coll. And so home to 
the Angell . . . in the afternoon . . . a prodigious hurrican.... At half 
an hour past two the Convocation bell rung. At 3 the people were 
seated in the Theater but the embassador being indisposed after dinner 
and sleepie came not till 5 of the clock. Being seated in a seat of state on 
the right hand of the vicechancellor, [William] Wiat the Orator spake 
a Latin speech. Which done, followed instrumentall and vocall Musick. 

. Tis thought that there was in the Theater 3,000 people and a 
thousand without that could not get in. ... He went thence up to the 
public library where he was entertained with an Arabick speech by Dr. 
Thomas Hyde which he understood. Thence to Ch. Ch. to the deane’s 
lodgings, where he had a banquet; and saw the hall and cathedrall. 
Thence about 9 he went to the Angell and afterwards the vicechancellor 
presented to him certaine bookes in Arabick.’ 

Although the treaty had been signed on March 23, it was not until 
three months later that the ambassador, laden with gifts! for his master, 
was prevailed upon to leave England. His departure was seized upon by 
‘a person of Quality’ as an occasion for verse; in what is surely one of the 
worst poems ever written, he wished the ambassador a prosperous 
voyage and happy home-coming: 


“Therefore we wish your Excellence good Health, 
Peace and Enjoyment, and great store of Wealth, 
And a good Voyage, kind and pleasant Gales, 
And so your Ship may avoid the mighty Whales, 
And escape all dangers, that Æolus can 
Show to a Gent, or any other man. 
And when unto your own Countrey do come, 
Trumpets and Musick, and also too th’ Drum, 
Shall bid you welcome to your own dear Land, 
And the King himself take you by the hand, 
1 These included the coach and horses already mentioned, twelve hundred 
barrels of powder and two thousand muskets. 
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Saying, Dear Brother, your welcome to me, 
Your absence made my happiness, my misery. 
But since you're come, I’ll now chear up again, 
So shines the Sun after a Show’r of Rain.” 


To this the ambassador is made to reply: 


‘I’m come, I’ve made a Peace with England’s King, 
In which, we both were pleased in every thing.’ 


There are various accounts of the reception of bin Haddu on his 
return to Mequinez, but they all fall sadly short of the idyllic scene 
sketched by the ‘person of Quality’. According to Kirke, the ambassa- 
dor’s rivals had employed a Jewish agent to spy upon him in England. 
Bribed with sixty thousand pieces of eight, the Jew had made so preju- 
dicial a report that the unfortunate ambassador and his staff were arrested 
on their return by ten of Ismail’s Blacks and clapped into prison. The 
Emperor then ordered bin Haddu to “be dragged by mules for the space 
of 12 leagues through a country of stones and bryers’. The outlook 
certainly appeared gloomy; but at this juncture some ‘Sherifs and Muftis’ 
interceded with the Emperor, who at last agreed to hear what defence 
the ambassador could make to the charges brought against him. So 
successfully did the latter expatiate upon the honours and gifts he had 
received in England as Ismail’s representative, that the Emperor was 
prevailed upon to revoke the sentence. Ismail admitted later that the 
fact that the King of England had saluted bin Haddu by taking off his 
hat was his real reason for sparing the ambassador’s life. 

According to another account, bin Haddu had made a favourable 
impression with his report when ‘Buzzy Ham’, superintendent to bin 
Haddu, interposed that the ambassador had ‘forgotten two things, viz., 
their Wine and their Women, with whom he had been as familiar, and 
to whom he was as deeply engaged as the rest’. The secretary corrobor- 
ating this, all three were thrown into prison. Under torture, the secre- 
tary confessed that he and the superintendent had fabricated this story 
in order to incriminate bin Haddu, whereupon the ambassador was 
released and ‘Buzzy Ham’ and his accomplice strangled. This part of 
the account is almost certainly inaccurate, for the ‘secretary’ must have 
been Lucas who, as we have already mentioned, lived on for many 
years. ‘Complaint was then made by the Embassador against three of 
his Retinue, who to keep their hand in u're by a slight of Ligerdemain 
would turn Knives, Forks, Spoons, or any other moveable into Ale and 
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Brandy or what other Creature they listed.” They were immediately 
thrown to the lions. A fourth servant who: while in London ‘had 
robbed a great Countess of her oracle’ which hung on a gold chain, was 
pardoned in fulfilment of a promise made to her by bin Haddu on the 
safe return of the ‘oracle’. Other servants were also denounced by bin 
Haddu. ‘Some were accused of drinking, others for Whoring and 
mixing Pagan Rumps with Christian Giblets.... The foreman of the 
Jury giving in verdict against them, their principle Evidence was cut off, 
which it is thought will spoil their Whoring for the future.’ 

Bin Haddu, who was restored to favour soon after his return, seems 
to have shown little gratitude for the kindness he received in England. 
Thomas Phelps, a slave in Mequinez in 1684 who succeeded in escaping 
the following year, wrote: ‘the dog has returned to his vomit . . . and 
now improves his knowledge of English affairs, to the detriment and 
ruin of all the king’s subjects.’ His custom when he passed Englishmen 
in the street was ‘to salute them with a devilish curse, to the best of my 
remembrance expressed thus, Alli haztebuck, ie. God roast your father.’ 


At the same time that bin Haddu was in England, France also re- 
ceived an embassy from the Maghrib. 

We must turn back for a moment to the year 1680. For some time 
past the Corsairs had been harassing French shipping; in the summer 
of that year, therefore, two squadrons were sent under Vice-Admiral 
d’Estrées and the Marquis de Château-Renaud to blockade Salli as a 
preliminary to treating with the Moors. The following year Captain 
de La Barre was chosen to discuss the terms of a treaty with Kaid Omar 
of al-Ksar, and in July a peace was signed, subject to ratification by Louis 
and Ismail. But Louis declared himself unwilling to ratify it in its 
existing form; in the autumn, therefore, al-Hajj Muhammad Temim and 
al-Hajj Ali Manino were sent to Paris for discussions. 

“It was the intention of Muley Ishmael to equivocate,’ writes Chénier ; 
‘their mission, therefore, went no further than to announce the desire 
of, without the power to conclude, peace. Every delay of which this 
negotiation was susceptible, and every new impediment, being an 
additional motive for new presents, Muley Ishmael was eager to renew 
the conferences.’ 

Temim’s embassy has been so eclipsed by the famous visit of bin 
Aisha seventeen years later—the subject of a separate chapter—that it 
will not be necessary to describe it in great detail. Louis, irritated by 
the persistent raids of the Sallee Rovers, was not inclined to be cordial. 
The ambassador, after a long delay at Brest on account of his refusal to 
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show his letters of credence to anyone but the king himself, made the 
journey to Paris in an ordinary stage-coach; but at the towns through 
which he passed, ample amends seem to have been made for this lack of 
royal courtesy. At Vannes, Nantes, Angers and Blois there were balls 
at which he gave the titles of “Queen” and ‘Ambassadress’ to the ladies 
who had most taken his fancy. 

The first audience took place at Saint-Germain, : the king uncovering 
his head but remaining seated. The ambassador then presented his gifts, 
although some of them—four ostriches, two lions and a tigress (or more 
probably panther) which were coming up the Seine by barge—had not 
yet arrived. 

While he was in Paris Temim visited the principal sights, and’ kept 
a record of his impressions in a volume which he entitled ‘The Book of 
Miracles’. At Notre-Dame he heard the great organ, visited the crypt 
and climbed the towers. Looking at Paris spread at his feet, and observing 
the number of high buildings, he remarked that there were three towns, 
not one. In the Louvre the battle-pictures of Le Brun aroused his 
enthusiasm ; at Versailles he noted in particular the silver-work, the foun- 
tains and the statues. He visited the Academy of Arts; but it being a 
holiday, there was nobody there except the concierge, and he never found 
time to return, as he hoped, when a model was posing. He developed 
a taste for theatre, opera and ballet, and saw Lulli’s Triomphe de l Amour 
and Proserpine, and his Atis more than once, as well as several performances 
of Italian comedy. His wit and his discretion met with universal 
approval. 

At the audience of leave, which took place on February 10, the am- 
bassador received from the king some crystal chandeliers, muskets, 
pistols, gold watches and a striking-clock, besides a quantity of brocades 
and tapestries in which special care had been taken not to include any 
representation of human beings, animals or birds. All these presents 
he sold at Marseilles on his way home, thinking it safer to make a less 
ostentatious arrival in Morocco. 

While at Marseilles Temim was shown the king’s galleys, particular 
precautions having been taken to remove all the Moorish slaves before- 
hand. John Evelyn, however, who was there in 1644, has left a striking 
picture of the life of the galley-slaves: 

“We went then to visit the galleys, being about twenty-five in number ; 
the capitaine of the Galley Royal gave us most courteous entertainment 
in his cabin, the slaves in the interim playing both loud and soft music 
very rarely. Then he showed us how he commanded their motions. 

1 The court moved to Versailles for the first time a few months later. 
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with a nod, and his whistle making them row out. The spectacle was 
to me new and strange, to see so many hundreds of miserably naked 
persons, their heads being shaven close, and having only high red bonnets, 
a pair of coarse canvas drawers, their whole backs and legs naked, doubly 
chained about their middle and legs, in couples, and made fast to their 
seats, and all commanded in a trice by an imperious and cruel seaman. .. . 
After bestowing something on the slaves, the capitaine sent a band of them 
to give us music at dinner where we lodged. I was amazed to con- 
template how these miserable caitiffs lie in their galley crowded together; 
yet there was hardly one but had some occupation, by which, as leisure 
and calms permitted, they got some little money, insomuch as some of 
them have, after many years of cruel servitude, been able to purchase 
their liberty. The rising-forward and falling-back at their oar, is a 
miserable spectacle, and the noise of their chains, with the roaring of the 
beaten waters, has something of strange and fearful in it to one un- 
accustomed to it. They are ruled and chastised by strokes on their 
backs and soles of their feet, on the least disorder, and without the least 
humanity, yet are they cheerful and full of knavery.”1 ; 

A few months after Temim’s departure, an embassy left Paris to dis- 
cuss with Ismail the revised terms of the treaty. The ambassador, M. 
de Saint-Amans,? no longer a young man, set out with some reluctance 
on the difficult journey to Ismail’s camp in the Atlas mountains south of 
Marrakesh. Saint-Amans had been particularly instructed to obtain 
the best possible concessions for the furtherance of French trade with the 
Maghrib, to propose joint action against the Turks, to bring back a list 
of the French slaves still in Ismail’s hands, to arrange for the purchase of 
a number of books at Fez, and to miss no opportunity of impressing 
upon the Emperor the splendour of Louis XIV and his court at Versailles. 
It was also emphasized that the presents for Ismail—the usual collection 
of clocks, muskets and fabrics—were to be offered as a personal gift on 
the part of the ambassador; thus it was hoped to correct the growing 


1 Evelyn also visited Leghorn, where he observed in the market square the 
group of heroic figures—'‘I quattro Mori’—which still stands to commemorate 
the unsuccessful attempt of four Moorish galley-slaves to steal one of the galleys. 
The diarist adds: “Here, especially in this piazza, is such a concourse of slaves, 
Turks, Moors, and other nations, that the number and confusion is prodigious; 
some buying, others selling, others drinking, others playing, some working, 
others sleeping, fighting, singing, weeping, all nearly naked, and miserably 
chained. Here was a tent, where any idle fellow might stake his liberty against 
a few crowns, at dice, or other hazard; and, if he lost, he was immediately chained 
and led away to the galleys. ...’ 

2 See de Castries, Sources, France, ii, pp. 312-364. 
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impression that such gifts were a kind of tribute levied upon the French 
king. 

Saint-Amans had studied the draft of the treaty and had observed 
that Ismail was addressed as “Roy de Marocq, de Fez et de Sus’. This 
he suggested should be emended to ‘Empereur de Marocq, et roy de 
Fez et de Sus’, because ‘these half-civilized nations are covetous of grand 
titles, and the king might take offence if that of Emperor were omitted.’ 

In August a French squadron attacked and severely damaged Algiers 
as a reprisal for the ravages of its corsairs, and in the same month Ismail 
concluded a peace with the Turks; Saint-Amans therefore received new 
instructions that he was not to lay stress on a joint campaign against them. 

In October the ambassador reached Tetuan. Here he went to pay his 
respects to Kaid Ali bin Abd Allah, viceroy of the Gharb, who with his 
usual discourtesy towards foreigners received him without rising. Since 
the Moors were apparently ignorant of the respect due to an ambassador 
from the greatest prince in the world, said Saint-Amans, he would return 
to France; he turned and strode out of the tent. The lesson was a salutary 
one; when Saint-Amans was finally prevailed upon to come back, the 
humbled kaid rose and invited him to sit upon his own cushion while he 
himself squatted on the carpet. 

The departure from Tetuan was delayed by the indisposition of Saint- 
Amans. Like Lord Howard, he was always worrying about his health. 
He missed the comforts of France; and his imagination had conjured up 
a frightening picture of the long and exhausting journey to the south. A 
slight attack of fever brought on a fit of depression. But at last he 
considered himself well enough to start. | 

The journey to Salli took eleven days. Saint-Amans found the 
country through which they passed very much neglected, but thought the 
soil extremely fertile and capable of cultivation. Though the going was 
often very rough, fine weather and the change of scene soon revived his 
spirits. At the villages through which they passed, the local shaikhs 
turned out to welcome the visitors. One who neglected to be civil, 
lived to regret his rudeness: Temim, who accompanied the ambassador, 
summoned the discourteous Moor and ‘without further ado had him laid 
face downwards and gave him with his own hands a score of stout blows 
on the buttocks.’ 

Rivers frequently had to be forded, and in the forest of Mamora 
there was always the possibility of meeting with lions, though the am- 
bassador did not actually encounter any. Two days were spent at Salli, 
and two more at Rabat where he had his first experience of real Moorish 
hospitality. Eight great bowls of food arrived from the Kaid of Salli 
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harbour. One contained a whole sucking-calf, another a couscous of 
pigeons and chickens: two were full of roast chicken flavoured with 
saffron, two more with honey fritters and sweet pasties flavoured with 
cinnamon: the seventh contained dates, and the last grapes. At Rabat 
were to be seen the ruins of the great mosque—bigger in area than the 
Louvre—with its splendid minaret, sister-tower to the Giralda at Seville 
and the Kutubiya at Marrakesh. Saint-Amans also found time to visit 
the royal burying-place of Shella, where Ali V, the Black Sultan, and 
his wife Shems al-Douha— Sunshine of the Morn’—still rest beneath 
their red tombstones. 

On November 24, they set out again towards the south, reaching a 
week later the river Umm al-Rbia which they crossed on inflated goat- 
skins. At Sidi bin Nur, in the province of Dukkala, the kaid came out 
to meet them. He carried a lance bearing a green standard with red 
fringes and tassels, and was followed by a company of musicians playing 
drums. ‘But what entertained us most were six Moors who made 
dangerous leaps into the air. Their agility was astonishing, and far sur- 
passed anything we had seen at the Saint-Germain fair.” 

Although the embassy was pressed to stay longer at Sidi bin Nur, 
the invitation was refused. Passing by way of Tenda—where they found 
the water very bad, but preferable to the rain-water from swamps and 
ditches to which they had been reduced for several days past—they 
reached the Sus, and, more than a month after setting foot in Morocco, 
advanced into the Atlas. 

Two leagues from Ismail’s tents they pitched camp. The following 
day, having put on their best clothes ‘to make a good appearance’, 
Saint-Amans and his suite, accompanied by bin Haddu who had by this 
time been restored to favour, climbed an eminence from which the 
Emperor’s camp could be seen. Suddenly over the brow of a hill the 
army came into view. Ismail himself could be seen below in the valley, 
mounted on a fine bay, at the head of five thousand of his Black cavalry, 
while some seven thousand foot-soldiers were stationed about the foot- 
hills. It was the feast of Id al-Kabir, and a fantasia was in progress. 
Saint-Amans was astonished at the dexterous horsemanship of the 
Emperor, who often fired and reloaded as he galloped, while his kaids 
caracoled and discharged their muskets at one another. Whenever 
Ismail rested, observed Saint-Amans, a black slave wrapped his horse’s 
tail in a cloth, while another stood by with a basket to gather up the sacred 
droppings. For an hour or more the ambassador watched with interest 
the unfamiliar spectacle; then the fantasia ceased, and the Emperor 
withdrew to his tent. 
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The following morning Saint-Amans, accompanied by bin Haddu, 
was received in audience. They came upon the Emperor at the entrance 
of a large tent, seated on a rug; by his side, upon a fine grey horse, was 
one of his sons—a mulatto youth of about fifteen. There were also 
present three sharifs and a large number of kaids. Saint-Amans describes 
the Emperor as “of medium height, very slim ; his face is long, black rather 
than white, that is to say very mulatto, his beard black and allowed to 
grow, because that is proper with the Moors, his eyes small, nose aquiline, 
chin pointed, a very lively expression’. Ismail began by welcoming the 
ambassador. He thanked God that Saint-Amans was in good health; 
he thanked God that there was but one God, creator of everything. The 
ambassador replied that in his religion too there was but one God. 
“Then why,’ said Ismail, ‘do you believe that He has a son. It is wrong- 
ing Jesus, whom we also honour, to believe him the son of God, because 
he is only His spirit.’ Saint-Amans, embarrassed to find himself be- 
coming entangled in a religious controversy, hastened to reply that he 
was no theologian. ‘I do not say this for the sake of argument,’ answered 
Ismail, “I speak as a good friend who always feels it his duty to give wise 
counsel to those whom he loves’ ; and ‘he urged Saint-Amans to become 
a Muslim. The ambassador thanked Ismail for his advice, at the same 
time begging permission to ignore it; whereupon the Emperor laughed 
and said that Saint-Amans had a pretty wit. 

The ambassador had been baulked of making his set speech. He 
limited himself to saying that he was proud to have been chosen by the 
greatest Emperor of Europe as ambassador to the greatest Emperor of 
Africa. Ismail in turn extolled the greatness of Louis who was, he said, 
the only real ruler in Europe. ‘The King of England allows himself to 
be led by his parliament like an old woman,’ he added, ‘and a woman? 
rules in Spain.’ 

When Saint-Amans at last managed to touch upon the subject of his 
mission, he received the assurance that the word of a Muslim was eternal. 
Kaid Ali was then instructed to discuss the treaty at a later date. While 
the ambassador regaled himself with dates, Ismail sent for his sabre—a 
fine weapon ornamented with gold and mounted in a handle of rhin- 
oceros horn—and two splendid horses with rich bridles, saddles of 
crimson velvet, and breastplates decorated with emeralds set in gold. 
After kissing the ground, he and his young son Muhammad mounted. 

After two or three courses Ismail took off his selham and haik. The 
Moor who held his stirrup iron had the misfortune to entangle the haik 
in it, whereupon Ismail drew his sword to cut off his head. Perhaps the 


1 The Queen Mother was acting as Regent during the minority of Charles II. 
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presence of the ambassador made him hesitate à moment; at any rate 
the slave had time to spring aside. 

Over the terms of the treaty, there was the usual haggling. Ismail 
immediately disowned the proposals which Temim had made in Paris. 
Saint-Amans demanded that the document should be signed without 
alteration, maintaining that he was not empowered to change anything. 
The discussion, which had begun in the early afternoon, continued until 
two in the morning. Finally, three additional clauses, sanctioned by 
Louis and kept in reserve by the ambassador, were inserted; but on the 
question of the exchange of slaves Saint-Amans continued to assert that 
he had no power to amend the treaty. 

The ambassador proposed leaving the camp on December 13. Ismail, 
however, would not hear of his starting upon a journey on the Christian 
Sunday, and the departure was postponed until the following day. At 
the audience of leave, the Emperor was full of fair words and promises 
and swore an everlasting peace between France and Morocco. Grateful 
as he was for the presents which had been made him, how much rather, 
he added sententiously, would he have received even one Moor from the 
French galleys. He thereupon presented to the Chevalier de Bussi— 
a young ensign in Saint-Aman’s suite who had been passed off as the 
ambassador’s son—a little English slave-boy. 

After Saint-Amans had retired to his tent, Ali came to inform him 
that the Emperor proposed sealing the letter which he was sending to 
the king. In vain the ambassador demanded to see the letter first. He 
received little comfort from Ali’s assurance that his master had ratified 
the treaty in its entirety, at the same time making proposals about the 
exchange, rather than the ransom, of Christian and Moorish slaves. A 
further gesture of discourtesy was Ismail’s flat refusal to allow any 
horses to be bought for the French King. 

The route for the return journey was carefully chosen so as to avoid 
Fez and Mequinez, Ismail not wishing the ambassador to have an oppor- 
tunity of discovering the number of French slaves in the kingdom. 
Saint-Amans reached Paris in April 1683 ; in spite of the partial failure of 
his mission, he was favourably received by the king. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
WAR WITH SPAIN 


FOR hundreds of years the Spaniards had been the hereditary enemies 
of the Moors. From the eighth century—when the Arab hordes had 
swept across the Iberian peninsula and on into France—until the eleventh 
century, Islam had remained in the ascendant. Then for four hundred 
years she had fought the protracted rearguard action which culminated 
in her final ejection by Ferdinand and Isabella. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the Spaniards and Portuguese had carried the attack 
to African soil. One by one the ports of Barbary had fallen, till it began 
to look as though the whole Moorish Empire was about to drop into 
their hands. But they never really succeeded in subjugating the inland 
towns, and the disastrous battle of al-Ksar (1578) put an end to Portu- 
guese ambition. In 1681 an opportunity occurred for Ismail to begin 
an attack against the Spaniards which was to continue until almost all of 
the coast-towns had been regained from the infidel. ‘One of the princi- 
pal titles to glory of the reign of Mulai Ismail,’ wrote the Arab historian 
al-Ifrani, ‘is that of having cleansed the Maghrib of the defilement of the 
infidels, and of having set a limit to their aggressions.’ 

Mamora—now called Mehediya—a port lying on the Atlantic at the 
mouth of the river Sbu, was one of the coast-towns still held by the 
Spaniards. In the sixteenth century it had earned an unenviable reputa- 
tion as a pirate’s nest where the scum of Europe—English, French and 
Dutch outlaws—forgathered and initiated the Moors into the art of sea- 
robbery. The Portuguese seized it, but were soon ejected. In 1614, 
however, the Spaniards under Don Luis Fajardo captured Mamora and 
held it. 

Mamora was unhealthy enough, low-lying and full of malaria; its 
importance was due to the command it held of the mouth of the Sbu 
tiver, navigable for a considerable distance in the direction of Fez. 
Moreover, the bar, which limited the usefulness of all the Atlantic ports, 
was less difficult there than at Salli. 

It was in 1681, as Ismail was on the point of setting out on an ex- 
pedition against his nephew, that he learnt from an escaped Spanish 
renegade that the garrison at Mamora was in a bad plight. Food was 
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said to be very short, and the men exhausted by hunger and malaria. 
We may discard Chénier’s suggestion that Ismail decided to attack Mam- 
ora because he was bored with the uniformity of his life at Mequinez; 
everything was set for a campaign of revenge against Ahmad—a war 
after his own heart—and he reluctantly postponed this punitive expedition 
because Allah had sent him the opportunity of doing something infinitely 
more praiseworthy—of destroying the hated infidel. Omar, Kaid of 
al-Ksar, was immediately ordered from Tangier, where he had been 
laying siege to the town, to take command of a large force composed of 
troops from Fez, Mequinez, Tetuan, al-Ksar and Salli. His instructions 
were to invest Mamora, at the same time cutting the lines of communica- 
tion with Spain. 

Omar complied cheerfully: he was about to engage on a jihad, and 
war against the infidel was more than a duty—it was a pleasure in this 
world and an insurance of unending bliss in the next! Reaching the 
outskirts of the town on April 26, he succeeded without difficulty in 
breaking through the palisades which had been erected between the 
town and the river. As soon as night had fallen he planted scaling-ladders 
against the two towers which guarded the shore. After a short struggle 
in which the handful of Spaniards fought bravely and killed fifty Moors, 
the former surrendered on condition that their lives were spared. Omar, 
knowing that the main garrison was weak and dispirited, not only 

_granted them their lives but set them free, dispatching them to the 
governor of Mamora with an ultimatum. He must make a choice: 
the town must be surrendered immediately, or every inhabitant would 
be put to death. If they surrendered without firing a shot, their lives 
and property would be spared; as prisoners they would not even be 
required to work while waiting to be ransomed. 

The governor and the townspeople were astonished when the little 
group of soldiers appeared at the city gates. Such clemency was without 
precedent. Omar’s gesture soon produced exactly the desired effect: 
the garrison, feeble and discouraged, began to throw down their arms. 
In vain the governor threatened, and, seeing that threats were of no 
avail, pleaded with his men to fight to the last. He urged them to remem- 
ber their duty to God, to their king, to their country. Two of the 
Fathers joined their exhortations to those of the governor, and on their 


1‘The sword (says Mahomet) is the key of heaven and of hell; a drop of blood 
shed in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more avail than two months 
of fasting or prayer: whosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven: at the day of 
judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion and odoriferous as musk; 
and the 5s of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels and cherubim.’ 
(Gibbon. 
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knees begged the troops to fight on. All the promises of the Moors 
were worthless, they said; even if their lives were spared, who could 
imagine that the King of Spain would consent to the ransom of 
cowards? 

But threats and tears were alike unavailing ; the spirit of resistance was 
broken. Reluctantly the governor hoisted the white flag, and a parley 
ensued. The terms of the treaty, to be ratified by the Emperor, were as 
follows: the governor and his family, the six captains and their families, 
and all their possessions, should go free. One of the Fathers was also 
to be spared, and allowed to take the church ornaments back to Spain; 
the other was to go with the remaining inhabitants into captivity until 
arrangements had been made for their redemption. Thus the governor 
was obliged to agree to terms which, while favourable to himself and 
his officers, condemned his men to servitude. 

News of Omar’s successful stratagem was at once carried to the 
Emperor. Pausing only to reward the bearer of the good news with 
a hundred gold ducats, Ismail set out at top speed with his cavalry. 
Riding all night from al-Ksar, he reached Mamora at daybreak, where 
Omar presented the treaty for ratification, and the governor and captains, 
falling on their knees, kissed the Emperor’s shoes. 

In the town Ismail found big stores of cannon and ammunition— 
more, in fact, than he possessed in his entire empire. They included 
eighty-eight bronze and fifteen iron cannon, a quantity of stone-throwers, 
fire-pots, cannon-balls and muskets, and a large store of powder. Over- 
whelmed by the unexpected size of the booty, he sprang from his horse 
and, prostrating himself upon the ground, gave thanks to Allah for so 
great a victory. A week of festivity was proclaimed, and the humili- 
ated governor was dispatched by Ismail to Larache to tell that town to 
prepare to surrender. Here, however, he was clapped into irons and 
sent to Cadiz to be tried as a traitor. He was ultimately acquitted of the 
charge. As for Omar, the victor of Mamora—within a few months, as 
we have already seen, he was poisoned by order of his ungrateful master. 
The fears of the Spanish Fathers were only too well founded: sixteen 
years later almost all who survived of the prisoners taken at Mamora 
were still in bondage, and the majority of them had become renegades. 
Only a hundred officers had been redeemed. 

Ismail embarked on ambitious schemes for improving the fortifica- 

1 Accounts vary. Al-Ifrani states that Mamora was taken ‘after a fairly long 
seige”, and Calault de Villalain, a French slave, recorded the fall of Mamora ‘sans 
coup tirrer’. Another Arab authority says that its water supply was cut off and 


that the garrison surrendered without the loss of a single Moor. I have based 
my description upon Mouette. (See de Castries, Sources, France, ii, pp. 144-8.) 
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tions of Mamora, for building shipyards, and for making the town an 
important naval base. Before long it had become a haunt of pirates, 
and two Englishmen, Thomas Phelps and Edmund Baxter, escaping 
from Moroccan captivity, succeeded in burning ‘two of the greatest 
Pirate-ships belonging to that Kingdom in the River of Mamora, upon 
the thirteenth day of June 1685.’ 


The Emperor did not proceed immediately to invest Larache. Per- 
haps the prompt action of its governor led him to guess that he would 
meet with a stiffer resistance than that which opposed him at Mamora. 
Further, Ismail’s nephew was still making trouble in the south, there 
were the English in Tangier to reckon with, and French squadrons were 
anchored threateningly in the Salli roads. It was not until the English 
had withdrawn and Ahmad killed in battle, that the Emperor felt in a 
position to prepare to attack. 

In February 1688, two Spanish Fathers arrived at Mequinez to redeem 
five hundred and fifty slaves for a sum, already agreed upon, of two 
hundred crowns a head. Ismail found it convenient to ‘discover’ at this 
moment what he had doubtless always known, namely that Larache 
had been bought from the Moors in 1610 by Philip III, for a hundred 
thousand crowns and assistance to Mohammed XII in his fight for the 
throne. He now stipulated that the town must be returned to him, the 
sum of a hundred thousand crowns being allowed towards the ransom 
money. If these terms were not accepted, he would besiege Larache 
immediately. The terms were rejected, and Ismail turned his attention 
to the preparations (which, in point of fact, he had begun some months 
earlier) for storming the city. 

The climate of Larache was healthier than that of Mamora, and the 
citadel considerably stronger; the inhabitants, moreover, had earned a 
reputation for bravery when in 1664 they had repulsed a strong attack 
by the pirates of Salli, who had left twelve thousand Moors dead upon 
the field. The first act of the Moorish Commander, Ahmad bin Haddu 
al-Rifi, Governor of al-Ksar, was to erect batteries on the sandbar on 
the south side of the river mouth opposite the town, thus cutting off all 
the supplies from the sea. The Spaniards apparently made no effort to 
prevent this, and their laziness or over-confidence proved their undoing. 
They may, perhaps, have thought that the Turks, who were giving trouble 
at the time, would keep the Emperor’s best troops occupied. It has also 
been suggested that ‘the fraudulent Designs of their Ecclesiastical Leaders’ 
were responsible for this strategical blunder; certainly these Franciscan 
Friars seem to have behaved very badly at a later stage. 
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In the autumn of the following year the Moors succeeded in under- 
mining part of the walls of the town, and exploding a powder magazine 
in the west side of the triangular al-Heri tower. Through the breach 
thus created an assault was made. After fierce fighting in which four 
thousand of Ismail’s soldiers were killed, and some twelve hundred of 
their opponents, the outer town was captured and the Spaniards forced 
to retreat into the citadel. The Emperor hastily brought up reinforce- 
ments, and ten days later the citadel capitulated. 

One of the Franciscan Friars, Gaspar Gonzales, was sent to Mequinez 
to negotiate with Ismail. He returned to Larache announcing that 
honourable terms had been agreed upon, and the soldiers and inhabitants 
issued from the citadel where they were immediately ‘disarm’d, beaten 
and very ill us’d’, and sent to Mequinez as slaves. 

Meanwhile in his capital the Emperor was preparing to receive his 
victorious general with fitting pomp. Ten thousand soldiers armed with 
muskets were encamped near the Palace, outside the gates of which a 
band played all day long to the great crowds assembled there. When 
firing at last announced the approach of the procession, thousands of 
shots rang out in answer from the town and the Palace. Several of the 
Emperor's sons seized muskets and pikes, and as soon as the captives 
appeared began firing wildly and thrusting at the wretched, footsore, 
half-starved men. Other Moors joined in the shooting, and while the 
crowd cheered and shouted, many of the Spaniards fell dead. Some of 
the missionaries, present as spectators, could now bear the sight no longer, 
and returned in tears to their cells to pray. 

Inside the Palace Ismail, squatting on his haunches, was waiting with 
his kaids. Ali bin Abd Allah approached, and throwing himself on his face 
kissed the Emperor’s feet. Speeches were made, followed by a fantasia 
in which the Emperor himself took part, the exhausted captives being 
obliged to watch the display. After the fantasia had come to an end, a 
hundred of the Spanish officers were sent under a strong guard to one of 
the inns, where they were to be held until their redemption had been 
arranged. The remaining captives were distributed among the cells 
under the bridge and other prisons in the town. 

Within a year or two, nearly three-quarters of the eighteen bandied 
prisoners had become Muslims. The cowardly surrender of the town, 
says Braithwaite, was ‘occasioned by the Friers, who began to be a little 
pinched in their Bellies’. Only the Friars were allowed to go free, but 
after lengthy negotiations about a hundred officers were redeemed. Is- 
mail was prepared to accept five hundred Moors and five thousand 
Arabic volumes from the Spanish Royal Library for these officers; 
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but the King of Spain, who was unwilling to part with his books, 
informed Ismail’s representative that they had been burnt in the fire 
of 1671. Finally, more than eleven hundred Moors had to be 
returned in exchange for the hundred officers, while transport and 
bribery cost the Spaniards another one hundred and fifty thousand 
piastres. 

The booty taken in Larache was considerable, and included one hun- 
dred and eighty cannon, twenty-two of which were of bronze. It was 
said that one, called al-Kissab (the reed), was thirty-five feet in length, 
took four men to stretch round its breech, and fired a ball weighing over 
forty pounds. Four statues of the Virgin and saints were taken to 
Mequinez and there spat upon and beaten by the Emperor himself and 
teviled by his women. Afterwards, at the suggestion of one of the 
Christian slaves, these statues were exchanged for four Moors. They 
were carried reverently to the chapel of the Franciscans and eventually 
sent back to Spain. 

All Morocco rejoiced at the victory. An edict was issued prohibiting 
the wearing of black shoes (by all except the Jews), because it was believed 
that the custom had been first introduced when Larache was sold to the 
Spaniards in 1610. The Mufti of Fez even broke into verse to extol 
the glory of the Emperor who had trampled the infidel underfoot: 


Come, rejoice! This conquest is magnificent, and thanks to your 
strength we have recovered our losses. 

The bird of happiness has sung in fullest tones, and our hearts were 
gladdened when we heard of your victory . . . 

You protected the banner of Islam when it watched over the battle- 
fields with the eye of truth. 

You made a holy war, you made battle; you shine like full moons in 
the cause of God... 

How many infidels at dusk have had their heads severed from their 
bodies! How many were dragged away with the death-rattle 
in their throats! 

For how many throats have our lances been as necklaces! How 
many lance-tips were thrust into their breasts! 

How many captives! How many dead upon the ground! How 
many wounded whose blood flowed ! 

Birds of prey passed by and steeped themselves in their blood. Jackals 
fed upon their blood all night long. 

In the morning our soldiers were full of drunkenness, without however 
having taken strong drink. 
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Come, men of Ceuta! The dreaded Emperor will bring the sword 

of God to you. 

If he comes to Ceuta at dusk, at the morrow’s dawn she will call him 

to her. 

Oran calls him, and every day repeats ‘when will the Imam come? 

When will he advance?” 

Spain had been humiliated. When in 1691 envoys from Ismail 
arrived in Madrid, they were treated like royalty and loaded with 
diamonds and emeralds. The king himself presented the ambassador* 
with ‘a Turkish damsel, several very lovely young Moorish virgins, 
two bears, four hounds of remarkable beauty, and four hinds ‘to pro- 
pitiate the tyrant at Mequinez and to delay if possible the fall of the 
remaining Spanish possessions. 


But the successes at Mamora and Larache had gone to Ismail’s head; 
nothing would now satisfy him but the total expulsion of the Christians 
from African soil. The smaller town of Arzila about twenty-five miles 
north of Larache, which the Spaniards had recently recaptured from the 
Moors, fell again after a prolonged but uneventful siege and was occupied 
by tribes from the Rif mountains. With the northern Atlantic ports 
now safe in his hands, Ismail turned his attention to the Mediterranean 
ports of Ceuta and Melilla. In October, he sent four horsemen to Tetuan 
with an ultimatum for the Governor of Ceuta which was instantly 
rejected. 

Ceuta, twenty miles due south of Gibraltar, had always been Spain’s 
most valuable North African port. The town which lay on an isthmus 
joining a hill some six hundred feet high to the mainland, was strongly 
fortified, while a moat on the land side made it almost an island. Melilla, 
a place of much less importance, had already withstood a short siege 
in 1687 under the direction of French engineers placed at the service 
of Ismail, and in 1695 and 1715 underwent further unsuccessful attempts 
at blockade. But Ceuta was the prize upon which Ismail had set his 
heart. In 1694 began the famous siege which was to continue until, 
twenty-six years later, Philip V ‘finally drove the Basha of Tetuan out 
of his trenches and reduced the investment to a mere formality’. 

Although Ismail threatened the immediate destruction of Ceuta in 
October 1692, for two years more he stayed his hand. Several reasons 
contributed to this delay: he was in trouble again with the Turks; he 
hoped eventually to secure help from the French; and in February 1694 

1 Quoted by Defontin-Maxange (1929), p. 167. 

2 Sauvaire (1884) has published the ambassador’s diary of his visit. 

o 
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he had found an excuse for declaring war against Holland. In October 
of that year there encamped before Ceuta, under the command of Ali 
bin Abd Allah, an army of some fourteen hundred men, ‘Brabers, or 
Country People, Arm’d in a very strange and unusual manner; some of 
them had rusty Muskets, others Scimiters, or Moors Swords; some of 
"em had Forks such as they use to Kill wild Hogs with; and others had 
Launces, Pitch-Forks and Quarter-Staves, as if they expected to affright 
and scare the Enemy with their Monstrous Appearance, rather than by 
Force of Arms to Conquer and Subdue them. For as their Accoutre- 
ment was very comical and odd, so their Faces were strange, their 
Gestures apish, and their Crys hideous and frightful.’! This motley 
horde was ‘animated by the Addition of s00 Black Cavalieroes sent 
from Macquanes, who Shouted before the Battle, and imagined they 
had got the Victory, before they had so much as seen the Enemy’. But 
these were only the advance-guard, for the number of the besiegers 
seems soon to have grown to at least seven thousand. The garrison of 
five hundred Spanish soldiers in Ceuta was also reinforced, and even the 
oldest priests in the town were armed during the critical early months 
of the siege. 

While the Moors were entrenching themselves, the Spaniards ham- 
pered the work with bombs and made sorties which inflicted heavy losses 
on the enemy. The Governor of Ceuta showed great personal bravery. 
At Ismail’s order a small mosque and houses for the chief generals were 
erected, a procedure calculated to impress upon the Spaniards that the 
Moors were in earnest. Some French renegades now tried to under- 
mine the castle, but they met with less success than at Larache. In trying 
to tunnel below the moat, they underestimated the depth necessary and 
narrowly escaped drowning. When they attempted to dig lower, the 
Spaniards blew up their mine, sending ‘above 100 to their imaginary 
Paradise, to eat for ever Kuskason . . . with Sidy Mahomet’. The Moors 
next constructed scaling-ladders, but, much to the disappointment of 
the Spanish soldiers, decided finally against using them. It was reported 
that the sound of a booming alarm-bell so terrified the Moors on one 
occasion that they deserted in disorder a part of the fortifications which 
they had succeeded in occupying. 

By 1695 the attacking force had grown to a vast but still undisciplined 
army, while the beleaguered Spaniards had been further reinforced by 
two Portuguese regiments. Foreigners and renegades played an im- 
portant part in the Moorish attacks. At Ceuta the chief bomb-maker 
was a Turk; ‘tho’ some’, wrote Ockley, ‘thought the Turk to be a 

1 Ockley, p. 10. 
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Russian Renegado, who, in hopes of Preferment and Reward, had fled 
from Algier, and deserted his Wife and Family. He Built a Bomb-House 
at Thittiwan [Tetuan] (in which I have wrought hard many Days and 
Nights) and Run the first Iron that was ever Founded in Barbary; which 
at First was generally esteem’d a Miracle among those ignorant Wretches; 
and for which he was wonderfully Admired and Applauded’. He 
ended, however, in disgrace. The mortar-founder was an Irishman,! 
and another Irishman was the first to construct a pair of bellows ‘after 
the Christian Fashion’. One of the chief ‘bombardiers’ was a renegade 
from Flanders, who had apostatized after ten or eleven years in captivity, 
a circumstance which had made Ismail suspicious of his motives; but 
he proved himself an excellent engineer, and was rewarded later with a 
‘black wench’ for wife, although he ‘had two already in Holland and 
Flanders’. 

The siege continued for some years with changing fortune. There 
was incessant mining on both sides. The Moors began to dig more 
deeply, and the Spaniards followed suit; sometimes they met under- 
ground, when, according to Estelle, they exchanged ‘cent sottizes’ with 
one another. The Moors usually bombarded the town on Fridays since on 
that day of the week the Jews were compelled to provide powder free 
of charge. From time to time Ismail would threaten Ali bin Abd Allah 
that ‘if he did not take the Place within such a time, he would infallibly 
take off his Head”, but by means of expensive presents the unfortunate 
general succeeded in postponing the fatal day. 

In the summer of 1695 the prospect looked black for the Spaniards. 
Their numbers were greatly reduced, and of the twelve hundred Portu- 
guese soldiers sent out but a few months before, only eighty now re- 
mained; the Spanish troops were without proper clothing, food or money; 
and both the governor and the chief engineer were dangerously ill. 
But still the garrison held out. 

In February 1696, Estelle wrote that the Moors were convinced that 
the town was about to fall; ‘and this,’ he adds, ‘may easily happen if the 
Turk proves as good at making bombs as the [English] slave is at making 
mortars.’ But although the Moors were now being aided by French 
engineers and French powder, there was heartening news of fresh 
trouble on the Algerian frontier. The following year an insurrection 
in the Sus made it seem probable that the siege would have to be aban- 
doned altogether. When the Turkish ambassador at Mequinez jeeringly 
remarked that his master would have taken the town in twenty-four 
hours, Ismail, stung by the taunt, despatched a kaid to tell bin Abd Allah 

1 According to Estelle, an Englishman. 
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that if he did not succeed within a month, he and all his tribe would be 
burnt alive. 

In the autumn, negotiations and cannonades alternated. Ismail pro- 
fessed himself ready to withdraw from the walls of Ceuta if the Spaniards 
would surrender all their Moorish prisoners—an offer which was im- 
mediately rejected. Before winter had set in, France and Spain were at 
peace with one another, and a Moorish army under Zidan had suffered 
a defeat in the Sus, where all Mulai Muhammad’s charm and statesman- 
ship were necessary to restore order. Another son, Mulai Ali, took the 
occasion to revolt and join forces with the Turks. Yet in the spring, 
Ismail determined to make one more major attempt to take the town; 
his failure convinced the whole country that it was folly to continue 
with the siege. Deputations of talebs waited on him to beg him to 
abandon so costly and hopeless an undertaking. But the Emperor’s 
pride was at stake. Ceuta had become an obsession with him; and 
though he realized as well as anyone the uselessness of pursuing the siege, 
he was not prepared to make a complete withdrawal. So the matter 
dragged on half-heartedly. In 1704, when the English captured Gib- 
raltar, Ismail was able to increase his supply of arms and ammunition 
in exchange for provisions needed by the English garrison. At the same 
time the English were said to have attempted in vain to suborn the 
Governor of Ceuta into betraying his army to the enemy. Even Ali 
bin Abd Allah was suspected, thanks to the machinations of his enemies 
at court, of having ‘an understanding with the Spaniards, to spin out the 
Siege of that poor Place’, for rumour had it that he was almost too 
comfortably installed with his family in his country-house behind the 
lines. 

When Busnot visited Ceuta in 1713 he found the town badly damaged. 
The cathedral was a wreck and a Spanish regiment was quartered in its 
ruins. The outer forts had been abandoned, but the ground in front of 
the town was so thoroughly mined that the Moors kept their distance. 
“Though the Moorish Camp is but a Musket Shot from the Place,’ he 
wrote, ‘it may be said to be only block’d up, and that they do not so 
much aim to take it, as to hinder the Garrison’s making excursions, and 
carrying off their Cattle.” He was shown ‘La Francesa’ (a big gun which 
fired a ball of sixty-four pounds, so named because it had been given to 
Charles V by Francis I), and entertained to stories of the earlier days of 
the siege when, for instance, a Moor ‘of a Gigantic Stature, was by one 
of those Fourneaux [mines] lifted above the Fortifications, and fell into 
the Place with his Cymiter in his Hand, where he liv’d three Days’. 
Ali was by then again in disgrace, this time for having taken two English 
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ships in contravention of a recently signed Anglo-Moroccan treaty. He 
was about to be replaced at Ceuta by a nephew of Ismail’s, a young 
sharif reputed to be a giant, who had announced optimistically ‘that if 
the Sun could get into that City, he would also enter it very soon’. 
‘The Effect,’ wrote Busnot the following year, “has not hitherto appear'd, 
and we have heard that the Alcaide Ali has again taken upon him the 
Command’. 

Gradually the siege was reduced to a feeble blockade; but not until 
1720, after a hundred thousand lives had been vainly sacrificed, could 
Ismail be persuaded to withdraw his troops and to admit that he had 
finally failed.1 ‘God,’ lamented an Arab historian laconically, ‘did not 
wish to grant him the capture of Ceuta’. 

Many years later one of the gates of the town still bore the scar of a 
ball which had pierced it during the siege. The inhabitants, on being 
asked by a Moorish visitor why they did not repair the hole, replied that 
they had left it thus in order that it might serve as a constant reminder 
to the citizens to be on their guard. “That was the gist of their answer,’ 
he wrote; ‘God alone knows the truth.’ 


1 Ceuta was again unsuccessfully besieged in 1732 by Abd Allah V. Except 
for a short occupation by the English in 1810, it has remained in Spanish hands, 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE FAILURE OF SAINT-OLON 


DURING the ten years following Saint-Amans’ visit, the Moors had 
constantly infringed the terms of the treaty and as constantly accused the 
French of doing the same. Trivial breaches, which could easily have 
been condoned if Ismail had genuinely wanted peace, were followed by 
reprisals which in their turn created further ill-feeling. By 1687, there 
were a dozen or more disputes outstanding on the subject of French 
ships captured in defiance of the treaty, and Ismail, as usual, had failed 
to keep his word in the matter of the redemption of captives. French 
warships sailed threateningly in Moorish waters, and there were rumours 
that Tangier or Salli was about to be attacked. In the same year Louis 
forbade all commerce with Morocco, but soon afterwards the order was 
rescinded. 

Ismail continued, however, to profess the profoundest desire for 
peace, inviting Louis to send an ambassador to clear up outstanding dis- 
putes. The valour of the French, at war single-handed against the rest 
of Europe, deeply impressed the Emperor; but Louis was well aware 
that rich presents from Paris formed for his admirer the chief attraction 
of embassies, and that when it came to negotiating a peace, Ismail could 
be relied upon to be as equivocal as ever. 

Périllié, French consul at Salli, was summoned in 1684 to Mequinez, 
where he found the Emperor more concerned with acquiring stags from 
Versailles for his new park than with furthering a real understanding 
between the two countries. Temim, starting for Paris the following 
year at the instigation of the Kaid Ali, was considered improperly ac- 
credited and turned back at Marseilles. In February 1688, Périllié was 
again ordered to Mequinez, where he found Ismail more conciliatory. 
No doubt the might of the French fleet, combined with a growing threat 
of fresh trouble with the Turks, made him more than usually amenable. 
The French slaves were given two days holiday because the weather was 
cold and wet, and Ismail even went so far as to suggest that they should 
be released from work on Sundays if the Moorish slaves in France were 
given a similar privilege on Fridays. When the consul touched upon 
the subject of the French ships captured in disregard of the treaty, the 
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Emperor excused himself by saying that he had been encamped in the 
south at the time and that Ali had not given him an accurate report. 

Jean-Baptiste Estelle, who now succeeded Périllié as consul at Salli, 
was in Mequinez in 1690 with his father Pierre Estelle, consul at Tetuan, 
and the former has left a memoir describing their visit. Ismail received 
them in a large courtyard of the Palace. They found him on horseback, 
lance in hand, superintending the stripping of three Moors who were 
being led out to the torture-chamber. As the Estelles approached, 
Ismail, ‘thinking that the sight would alarm them, came towards them 
and told them not to be afraid, adding, “I have no doubt, consuls, that 
you have heard that three hours ago I ordered sixteen men to be killed. 
They were highwaymen, people I cannot allow in my kingdom, since I 
wish merchants and travellers to be as safe on the roads as they are in their 
own houses.... Tell me, what does your king do with such scoundrels 
and criminals?” When I told him that they were given over to justice 
and after trial were punished according to their crimes, he replied: 
“That is well enough in France, but it would be useless in Barbary’’.”! 

Then the guard marched past— A hundred Kaids, and three hundred 
little Blacks carrying muskets of enormous weight,’ and the consuls were 
shown the Palace, relieved of their gifts, and assured by the Emperor that 
they might ask for anything in his kingdom. They replied modestly 
that they only asked for his protection in their consular duties and that a 
little charity might be shown towards the French slaves. 

Ismail’s chief regret was that the consuls had no power to negotiate 
atreaty. He was only too ready, he declared, for mutual friendship and 
the exchange of captives. The Estelles were impressed. 

The following year they were again in Mequinez where they found 
an orgy of bloodshed in progress. On August 14, four Moors—‘evil 
livers’—were put to death, and almost every day it was the same story. 
On August 24, the Emperor ‘killed eleven highwaymen with his own 
hand’, and the following day eleven more were lanced and three of 
Ismail’s wives strangled, the latter ‘having well deserved it, according to 
what I was told’, remarked Estelle. On the 29th, occurred the deaths, 
already mentioned, of the Berber chief who attempted to found a new 
religion. Estelle seems to have been too used to Ismail’s habits to have 
been much surprised at the carnage, the details of which he notes down in 
a purely matter-of-fact way. 

About this time, there arrived at Mequinez a ransomed Moor named 
Ibrahim Chaouch, who, as a result of three unsuccessful attempts to escape 
from the French galleys, had had his ears and nose cut off. There had 


1 De Castries, Sources, France, iii, p. 300. 
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been some reluctance in France to allow his ransom, Pontchartrain, the 
Secretary of State, fearing that the treatment that he had received might 
prejudice the lot of the French slaves at Mequinez; but in view of ‘the 
insignificance of his mutilations’ he had eventually been freed. Ismail 
received him ‘and asked him why he was in that condition, and if all the 
Moorish galley-slaves were in the same condition. He replied that they 
were not, that the Moors were very well treated in France, that he was 
given two pounds of bread, and on rare occasions soup, two coats a year, 
shirts, drawers, caps, etc., that he would always declare that there was no 
country under heaven with more honest men than France; that if they 
had cut off his ears and nose it was because he had tried three times to 
escape, on the third occasion killing the Frenchman who was guarding 
him. The king replied that if they had burnt him they would have done 
well, and he would thoroughly have deserved it; that he was right to 
say that the French were good; that for this very reason he wished to 
make peace with the French King, and that he would send him to France, 
with his ambassador for that purpose... .’ Probably this affecting scene 
was carefully staged to impress the Estelles. 

Ismail, ‘constitutionally ambitious, and admiring the splendour of the 
reign of Louis XIV, who singly resisted Europe leagued against him’, 
now seemed to be prepared to make a more serious gesture of friendship 
to France. In November he wrote to Louis. In this letter, which was 
brought to Paris by Jean-Baptiste Estelle in the spring, the Emperor de- 
clared himself unable to transact important affairs of state with a mere 
merchant, but ready to negotiate with an ambassador of rank and to 
exchange slaves man for man. Although Ismail’s invitation was viewed 
with some mistrust, his offers seemed more specific; it was therefore con- 
sidered advisable to make one more attempt to arrive at an understanding 
with him. Thus it came about that another embassy prepared to set out 
on the fruitless voyage. 

After endless delays the French Ambassador, accompanied by Estelle, 
reached Mequinez. François Pidou, Chevalier de Saint-Olon, who had 
been chosen for this difficult mission, was a Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
of Louis XIV, a man ‘of humble origins . . . honest and without any 
conceit’ according to Saint-Simon who knew him personally. No 
longer a young man—for he had turned fifty—he had not previously 
made a study of Moroccan affairs; but his visit to the Maghrib seems to 
have developed a latent taste for the Orient which resulted in his sub- 
sequently becoming an authority on Islamic questions (and seventeen 
years later taking as second wife a young Persian girl). He appears to 
have had a natural gift for handling shifty oriental despots. 
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The object of his mission to Morocco was twofold: first, the con- 
clusion of an alliance against the Turks who, provoked by Dutch agents, 
were again working havoc among French merchant-shipping ; and second, 
the redemption of the French slaves at Mequinez. With regard to the 
latter, Louis suggested that if a fixed purchase price could be agreed upon 
—say a hundred francs a head—instead of an exchange of slaves, all the 
French slaves could be redeemed, whereas Ismail, with his known reluct- 
ance to part with money, might be counted upon to leave his own sub- 
jects in the galleys at Marseilles. The purchase price was to be kept as 
low as possible, because the larger the sum the greater the incentive to 
piracy. Ifredemption by purchase failed, the ambassador was to attempt 
an exchange. 

Saint-Olon was kept waiting nine days at Mequinez before the 
Emperor accorded him an audience. During this time he was virtually 
a prisoner in his house, allowed few visitors, and kept in constant readiness 
to be summoned. Regularly each morning the audience was arranged; 
as regularly each evening it was postponed on some trivial excuse. 
Once, however, the ambassador was led to the outskirts of the town 
where, after a great deal of waiting about, he was allowed to catch a 
glimpse of Ismail, and even to exchange a few words with him, as he 
was returning from prayer at a msalla. 

Meanwhile Estelle, who was at liberty to go about his duties, was 
paying his respects to bin Haddu al-Attar the former ambassador to 
England, Mulai Zidan, Kaid bin Haddu al-Rifi, the conqueror of Larache 
and now governor of that town and al-Kasr, al-Russi, high treasurer and 
governor of Fez—anyone and everyone who might be helpful in further- 
ing his cause. In al-Russi in particular he hoped to find a useful ally. 
Saint-Olon describes him as ‘near six and Fifty Years Old, little and Lean; 
his Eyes are even with his Fore-head; he is of good Aspect enough, and 
is counted an Honest Man, and one who keeps his word, which is very 
rare among the Moors: He is but meanly descended, for his Father was a 
Mule-driver: He is well enough beloved, because he is an Honest Man, 
and one who does good; but for this very reason he is no great Favour- 
ite’. Al-Rifi’s interest was purchased, so it was hoped, in exchange for 
two dozen bottles of liqueur. 

At last the great day came. At ten in the morning, al-Rifi appeared 
on horseback to conduct the ambassador and his suite to the Palace. 
The kaid, with studied insult, had brought no mounts for his guests; 
Saint-Olon replied by firmly refusing to leave unless horses were pro- 
duced, or al-Rifi dismounted from his own. So in the blazing heat of a 
June morning they all set out on foot for the Palace, which lay at a 
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considerable distance from the house where Saint-Olon was lodged. The 
ambassador was very grateful for an umbrella held over his head, which, 
he wrote, ‘in some manner defended me from the Heat of the Sun’s 
Rays that is excessive in those parts’, and also for the Blacks ‘who secur’d 
us against the Throng of the People, but not the Hootings, Curses, and 
other abusive Language with which they revile all Christians; The 
Character of Ambassador not being able to free a Man from them’. 
Twelve French slaves followed, bearing the presents which consisted of 
fine arms, watches, lengths of coloured cloth, gold and silver brocades, 
and two large and magnificent Savonnerie carpets. 

The embassy was conducted to a pavilion in one of the gardens, 
to await the Emperor’s pleasure. After some delay, he was seen approach- 
ing between two files of little Blacks. He was as plainly dressed as 
the meanest of his subjects, his escort was small, and the grey horse 
that he rode was without any finery. He carried a lance in his hand, and 
was ‘muffl’d up to the Eyes in a Coffee-colour’d Hand-kerchief, that 
seem’d pretty foul, and was no very pleasant sight’. 

He alighted, and, having given his lance to one of his Blacks, squatted 
on the edge of one of the posts which supported the roof of the pavilion. 
His arms and legs were bare, and a Black stood behind him with a large 
fan to keep off the flies. Round him stood or sat a few kaids, without 
shoes or turbans, among them being bin Haddu al-Attar ‘his chief 
Minister and favourite’. After greetings had been exchanged, Ismail 
listened, patiently and without interruption, to the ambassador’s speech, 
delivered first in French and then translated into Arabic: 


‘Most High, most Excellent, most Potent, and most Invincible Prince, 
Muley Ismael, Emperour of Morocco, King of Fess, Tafilet, and Suss. 
“Sir, 

‘The Amazement and Veneration which your Majesty’s Royal 
Aspect Commands from those that approach you, would confine me to 
a silent Admiration, like all those who are permitted that Happiness, 
had I not the Honour of appearing before Your Majesty, shelter’d with 
the Patronage of the Sacred Name of the most High, most Excellent, 
most Potent, most Magnificent, most Invincible, and ever Victorious 
LEWIS the Great, the most Christian Emperour of France and Navarre, 
the Eldest Son of the Church, the defender of the Faith, the Sanctuary 
and Protector of Kings, the Umpire and Great Conqueror of Europe. 

“Tis this also that gives me a Right of assuring your Majesty, that 
while the Emperour, my Master, did me the Honour to make choice of 
me for his Ambassador at your Court, he rais’d my Wishes and my 
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Happiness of seeing there a Prince, whom all the Wonders I have read 
and heard related of him, made me as ambitious of seeing, as they fill’d 
my Mind with Veneration for his Person. 

‘And indeed, Sir, there is none who does not perfectly know that 
Muley Ismael is the most Famous and war-like Prince that ever grac’d 
the Throne of Africa, and that ’tis your incomparable Exploits which, 
combining with all the Qualifications of your Royal Birth, made way 
for your more speedy Ascent to that Seat, and Entitl’d you to fill it with 
more Authority and Lustre. . . . 

“What else indeed could they (your subjects) have wished for, after 
so many Battles and Victories which confirm’d your Friends, and sub- 
dued your Enemies under your Conquering Government, than to see 
its Quietness and Mildness fully settl’d by the Marks of Tenderness and 
fatherly Bounty, which you show ’em, in seeking all means possible, 
that none of ’em, may remain in Chains or Slavery abroad. 

“Tis doubtless only to convince ’em that you are no less fond of being 
justly thought their Father, than their King, that you have lately shown 
a desire, and made some steps to get free such of ’em as are Slaves in 
France, and procure to your Subjects a Peace, that is so necessary to ‘em, 
with those of the Emperour my Master; by this means to re-establish 
all Security, Plenty, and Tranquility in their Commerce: To which his 
Imperial Majesty being also willing to contribute, he has commanded 
me to come hither, and assure you in his Name, that he has always enter- 
tain’d so much Friendship, and so high an Esteem for your Majesty, 
that nothing can be added either to his earnestness to give you further 
Testimonies of it, or to the sincerity of his Intentions. 

‘At the same time I presume to promise my self that such uniform 
Dispositions will meet with all the success I can desire, and that the 
Treaty which I am order’d to make, to renew the Alliance and Peace, 
being once concluded, as firm and solid as is consistent with the common 
Good and Wishes of both Empires, a good Correspondence will then be 
so perfectly re-establish’d that nothing will ever be able to shake or 
destroy it... . 

“After these so just and zealous Wishes, there remains nothing, Sir, for 
me to do, but most humbly to beseech your Majesty to be pleas’d to ac- 
cept these Presents, how disproportionable so ever they may be to my deep 
Respect, as a Testimony of my sincere desire to please your Majesty.” 


Even oriental eloquence could hardly compete with this flowery 
specimen of oratory. Ismail replied in the most courteous terms, 


1 Saint-Olon (1695), pp. 153-9. 
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praising France, the French King, and the brilliance of his court. He 
declared that ‘he loved the King of France above all the Princes of 
Europe because he was a good friend of the Grand Turk.... In imita- 
tion of [the support given to] the Grand Turk, the King of France 
should send an army by sea, and he himself would send a large force 
by land which would jointly capture the towns that the King of Spain 
held in Barbary ; and afterwards our Emperor [Louis XIV] could conquer 
the whole of Spain, at present without government or army . . . and be- 
come the master of the whole of Europe.’ 

Saint-Olon replied diplomatically that when the treaty had been 
signed he had no doubt that an agreement could be reached on other 
matters. Bin Haddu al-Attar, said Ismail, would discuss the terms of 
the treaty; he was his ‘near Relation, whom he look’ d upon as his second 
self”, and that being the son of a French woman,! Saint-Olon would 
find him ‘altogether well-disposed to make a speedy and wish’d-for 
end of the Business’. 

The ambassador’s suite was then presented and the gifts produced. 
The carpets came in for especial admiration, the Emperor guessing them 
to be Indian, and showing astonishment and delight when he heard that 
they were French. After a final word of advice to Saint-Olon to ‘turn 
Moor’, Ismail ‘beckon’d to the French-Slaves to come near, which they 
all did, casting themselves at his Feet with their Bellies on the Ground; 
then he chose out four of the youngest’—a great compliment—‘and 
making signs to them to rise and step aside, told me he gave ’em me for 
my Dinner; to which I answer’d He could never treat me with a more 
acceptable Dish, but that I pray’d him to consider that this would but 
whet my Appetite.’ 

The next week was spent in trying to hold the fickle bin Haddu 
al-Attar to his engagement to discuss the treaty. Time and again he 
failed to appear; and when he ultimately arrived, it was only to create 
endless and unnecessary difficulties over small details in the various 
clauses. Maimaran, chief of the Jews and a great favourite of the Em- 
peror’s, ‘who has lost one of his eyes, and does not seem over-stock’d 
with sense’, also became embroiled, clamoured for money, and did his 
best to upset the negotiations when he was told that he would be paid 
by results and not in advance. He was, however, given a few bottles 
of liqueur to pass on to Mulai Zidan. 


1 When in England, bin Haddu had let it be understood that his mother was 
English. She was certainly a Christian, for in 1691 Ismail, in a fit of anger, had 
shouted at the unfortunate Kaid, “Out of my sight, dog, son of a Christian 
woman! (Estelle). 
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When at the end of the week it was rumoured that Ismail was on the 
point of leaving Mequinez to join his army at Taza, Estelle achieved the 
impossible and persuaded Maimaran to obtain an Audience of Leave for 
the ambassador. The last of the differences of opinion about the clauses 
of the treaty were now supposed to have been straightened out. 

At the audience, which was held outside the imperial stables, Ismail 
appeared on a fine grey horse richly caparisoned. He no longer wore 
the handkerchief over his face, and Saint-Olon was able to observe him 
more closely. He noted the lean face with its ‘tawny’ complexion, the 
black hair now turning grey, the hollow cheeks, the black sparkling 
eyes, the slightly hooked nose and the thick-lipped but well-propor- 
tioned mouth. But Ismail was wearing the terrible ‘yellow vest’—sure 
sign that he was ‘almost raving mad, and only thirsting for blood’. 
Blood in fact stained his sleeve and his right arm, the blood of two of 
his favourite Blacks whom he had just killed with his own hand. In his 
face Estelle read ‘a wild fury, though he did what he could to conceal 
it behind a mask of smiles’. Al-Rifi and ‘a few slaves and Blacks, all 
quaking with fear’, were his only attendants. 

In his published account, Saint-Olon declared that decency obliged 
him to ‘bury in silence’ the perfidy of Ismail at this fearful interview, 
but the private reports of the ambassador and Estelle disclose the almost 
childish deceit and duplicity of the Emperor. After the usual exchange 
of courtesies Ismail declared that he had never written to Louis at all, 
that he had never considered releasing the Christian slaves (which his 
law forbade), and that he understood that Saint-Olon had come to make 
an offer of French aid against the Spaniards. Saint-Olon began to fumble 
for the copy of Ismail’s letter, but the Emperor announced that copies 
were valueless. Where was the original? He would send an ambassador 
to Paris to examine it. This, said Saint-Olon, was not possible. The 
Emperor tried a new tack: the French King, he said, had promised to 
send help to the Grand Turk, and a letter had just come from Constanti- 
nople stating that no such help had arrived. The letter was then produced 
and translated by the interpreter. Saint-Olon, who observed that it 
was only a week old, began to laugh, and replied that he did not know 
whether to be more surprised at the speed of the courier or at the contents 
of the letter. 

Tempers were rising. When Ismail went on to say that he had no 
desire to make a peace with a king who did not keep his word, Saint- 
Olon drew himself up and answered haughtily that ‘there was no 
Prince in Europe who would presume to speak to the Ambassador of 
the King of France as he had done’. ‘I must admit,’ he adds, ‘that 
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this rejoinder, which I made with some warmth, was accompanied with 
a certain trepidation, in view of the wild and bloody mood the Emperor 
was in; but seeing the glory of our King attacked and insulted, my 
inclination and duty decided me to speak whatever the risk.’ But Ismail 
remained silent, and the ambassador obtained permission to withdraw. 

“I was so dumbfounded at the perfidy of this dog,’ wrote poor Estelle, 
‘that I was half dead” Though his conscience was clear, he guessed that 
some of the blame for the failure of the mission might attach itself to 
him. And so it turned out; for while Estelle held bin Haddu al-Attar 
responsible for the fiasco, Saint-Olon on his return rather ungenerously 
accused the consul of having brought him on a fool’s errand purely for 
his own aggrandisement. Thomassy suggests that it was Saint-Olon’s 
fundamental lack of understanding of the real spirit of Islam which 
rendered the negotiations abortive. The ambassador, he says, had failed 
to appreciate the importance which Ismail attached to being considered 
as spiritually the equal of the Grand Turk. The project of a Franco- 
Moorish alliance against the Turks had broken down because Ismail 
refused to join with Christians against Muslims, but Saint-Olon did 
not point out the inconsistency of the Emperor’s request for French help 
against Spain. Bin Haddu al-Attar was in all probability the chief 
culprit: sworn enemy of the Kaid Ali, he was always ready to ruin any 
cause which the other had espoused. 

When Saint-Olon arrived at Tetuan, Ali professed himself ashamed 
and disappointed that the ambassador should leave the country without 
having achieved anything. He swore “by his beard, by his children and 
by Mahomet’, to be revenged on bin Haddu al-Attar, even if it cost him 
fifty thousand crowns. If Saint-Olon would only stay a few days longer, 
a letter could be sent to the Emperor at Taza and the whole matter set 
right. Weakly the ambassador allowed his objections to be over-ruled, 
and two more months were wasted, with nothing to show for them but 
a letter from Ismail in which he reiterated what he had said at the 
Audience of Leave at Mequinez. 

Perhaps it was during Saint-Olon’s futile delay at Tetuan that he 
penned the little hate-poem Pourtraict de la nation maure which was found 
upon a loose sheet tucked among the pages of Maréchal Lyautey’s manu- 
script copy of the Estat présent de l'empire de Maroc: 


Pour moy je tiens pis que damnée 
Ceste nation bazanée 

Qui n’a jamais logé chez soy 
Honneur, sincérité ny foy. 
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Leurs serments comme verre ilz brisent. 
Ilz proposent un bon accord, 

Mais ilz s’en esloignent d’abord. 

Au lieu d’estre droits, ilz sont courbes, 
Jamais loyaux et toujours fourbes. 

Plus cruels que tous les Nérons, 
D’esprit vains, de coeur fanfarons, 

Ilz ont pour le dire en un mot 

Le cœur de tygre et lair magot.? 


In France it was generally agreed that nothing was to be gained by 
further dealings with a man whose word could never be trusted, and 
six years were to elapse before another attempt was made to draw the 
two countries more closely together. During this time Ismail had plenty 
to occupy him at home. In addition to periodic revolts in the south, 
the perpetual strain of the siege of Ceuta, his aggressive designs against the 
Turks, and constant friction with the Dutch at sea, there were signs of 
restlessness throughout the whole kingdom. Twice there were attempts 
on the Emperor’s life, the first by his sons Zidan and Abd al-Malik 
(which will be detailed in a later chapter), the second by a group of 
young Blacks whom Ismail had ill-treated. Estelle describes the latter 
occasion : 

“On the 8th of this month [December 1697], the King of Morocco 
having gone out from his palace, being in a good humour, sat down upon 
one of the walls of the palace to enjoy the sun ; and being there, he ordered 
the said Blacks of his bodyguard to put a cap on the spike of a lance and 
to fire at it. This is the usual training which the King orders for them. 
The chief or captain of these Blacks, having begun the exercise, instead 
of firing at the cap fired at his King, knocking off his turban and cap. 
Fright caused the King to fall off the wall, on the further side where the 
Blacks were not; and this chance saved him, because his companions 
would have assassinated the King. Seeing that the attempt had failed, 
they fled; but they were all immediately arrested, with the exception of 
the one who fired the shot, who escaped to one of their churches.’ But 

1 As for myself, I hold far worse than damned, this swarthy people who have 
never housed honour, sincerity or good faith. They speak, and then disown what 
they said; their oaths are as fragile as glass. They propose a fair agreement, 
and. then withdraw from it immediately. Instead of being straight, they are 
crooked; never honest, and always deceitful. More cruel than all the Neros, 
of presumptuous disposition, braggarts, they have—in short—hearts of tigers 
and the appearance of Barbary apes. 
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this did not suffice to save him, for the talebs (for a consideration) handed 
him over to Ismail. Cross-examined by the Emperor as to why he 
wished his death, the youth replied bravely : ‘Because of your perpetual 
cruelty and inhumanity . . . and your evil deeds, for which you are de- 
tested by Moors, Turks, Christians and Jews.’! He was immediately 
dragged to death at the tail of a horse, and all his family and companions 
executed. 

Estelle had felt for some time past that the country was on the verge 
of a revolution. ‘He [Ismail] has withdrawn 4,000 of his Blacks from 
Ceuta,’ he wrote home in 1696, ‘and the siege will proceed very slowly, 
the Emperor being aware that when the Turks come, he will have more 
trouble with his own subjects than with them. In fact, Monseigneur, if 
the Turks come, I believe, to judge by appearances, that we shall see 
terrible revolutions in this country ; the white Moors are only waiting for 
a chance to free themselves from the tyranny of the Blacks who are 
insolent beyond belief, so much so that the Whites have become worse 
than their slaves. . . ? 

Soon Ismail was again engaged in unsuccessful skirmishes with the 
Turks who were receiving help from the traitorous Mulai Ali; and this 
campaign was followed by an equally fruitless attack on Oran, where 
the Emperor had a narrow escape when a Spanish bullet frayed his sleeve. 
But the threatened storm did not break, and he was able, by the sheer 
force of his personality, to prolong for another thirty years his reign of 
blood and terror. 

Twice more before the close of the century Estelle was summoned 
to Mequinez. At eight o'clock one January morning in 1696, Mai- 
maran led the consul to the Palace. They found the Emperor leaning 
against the pillar of a door studying the movements of a porcupine. 
He was in a truculent mood. ‘Is that Estellez” he asked the Jew, who 
replied that it was. The Emperor stared at the consul for some time 
without speaking. “You are getting old!’ he observed at last. Estelle 
answered that he had no wish to, but that the years had left their mark. 
“Do the Christians eat porcupine?’ inquired Ismail suddenly. ‘I never 
do so myself,’ said Estelle, ‘but there are Christians who do’; and cross- 
examined further he confessed to a taste for wine and pigs’ flesh. 

The Emperor laughed loudly, and sitting down told Estelle to 
produce his present, which was immediately pronounced too small. 
“It is a little thing for your Majesty,’ said the poor consul, “but much for 
me.’ For more than an hour Estelle continued to stand there while 
the Emperor discussed affairs of state with Maimaran and his ministers. 

1 De Castries, Sources, France, iv, p. 592. 
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Then suddenly the piercing black eyes were turned again on the consul. 
‘Look!’ said Ismail to his kaids, ‘see how this infidel is dressed; he must 
tum Moor!’ Estelle, who was dressed, he assures us, as befitted his 
position, was only too thankful when, after more bantering, the subject 
was changed. ‘He next asked me which was the stronger to carry on 
a war—France or Holland. I replied that His Majesty’s question sur- 
prised me, for I understood that he was thoroughly informed about 
European affairs . . . that the Emperor my master, having the whole of 
Europe, jealous of his glory, in arms against him . . . was, in spite of so 
many enemies, victorious and triumphant on all fronts, of which His 
Majesty must be aware. If my King, therefore, had only Holland to 
deal with, I could not but pity their fate.’ ‘Listen how the dog talks!’ 
said Ismail, turning to his kaids, and with an unexpectedly genial ‘Andar, 
Crestiano ! (Go, Christian !), Estelle was dismissed.1 

Before he left Mequinez, Estelle paid a visit to Zidan whom he found 
‘dead-drunk; but in his cups he was very civil’. The Prince dispatched 
with his own hand several Blacks accused of theft, while Maimaran and 
the consul looked on. Estelle, as usual, records the executions without 
comment or surprise. 

The second interview? took place in the spring, two years later. It 
was the result of a letter which had reached Ismail from Salli denouncing 
Estelle as a spy. Bin Aisha, Admiral of the Moorish fleet, was, as the 
consul afterwards discovered, responsible for the accusation, which was 
based on a false rumour that the Frenchman was carrying on an illicit 
trade in bombs with Toulon, and another, put about by Dutch agents, 
that Louis was about to attack Tangier. The admiral urged Ismail to 
take strong action, and suggested that firing the consul from the mouth 
of a cannon, ‘as they do in Algiers’, would be a suitable end for the 
meddlesome Frenchman. 

Estelle arrived in Mequinez to find himself an object of universal pity. 
The Spanish Fathers shed tears for him, even the callous and usually 
unsympathetic Moors who lined the Palace courtyards condoled with him, 
while the French slaves who accompanied him to the Audience were 
seized with so great a panic and shaking of the knees that they had to be 
sent home. 

Estelle advanced bravely—so he would have us believe, writing 
afterwards from the relative safety of Salli—to one of the large court- 
yards, where he discovered the Emperor supervising a couple of hundred 
slaves at work on his buildings. ‘As soon as I approached he inquired 

1 See de Castries, Sources, France, iv, pp. 390 ff. 

2 See de Castries, Sources, France, iv, pp. 607 ff. 
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if I were Estelle, to which all the kaids who were with him replied “yes”. 
He immediately asked for his sabre and lance, which were brought; 
after which he stared at me without speaking for a quarter of an hour. 
Then he said that I was a good Christian, and went away.’ After some 
time Estelle was led to another part of the Palace where he found the 
Emperor sitting on a wall watching some men at work. ‘What are 
you doing in my country?’ he asked the consul, who replied that he was 
helping the French merchants and encouraging trade. ‘How can you 
prove it?’ inquired Ismail. The consul answered that the Governor of 
the port of Salli and the French merchants would confirm what he said. 
“Your merchants bring me nothing but pins, needles, paper and suchlike 
rubbish,’ replied Ismail when the consul endeavoured to convince him 
of the importance of French imports. But the figures he produced 
made the Emperor thoughtful ; perhaps after all his kaids were appropri- 
ating the duties levied on goods arriving from France. 

Ismail next inquired who had won in the recent wars, the King of 
France or the King of Spain, to which Estelle replied, “The King of 
France.’ ‘If your King is so powerful, and master of all the other Christ- 
ians, why does he give them back what he took?’ asked Ismail, referring 
to the generous terms of the Treaty of Ryswick. The consul replied 
that Louis wished to restore peace, and to show how, even when most 
victorious, he could be most magnanimous. ‘All Frenchmen are traitors 
—there’s no trusting them,’ said Ismail aggressively ; and when the consul 
attempted to remonstrate he was summarily dismissed and ordered back 
to Salli. But for the timely arrival from Toulon of three ransomed 
Moors who gave assurance that no French fleet was assembling there, 
Estelle would certainly have been expelled from the country. Bin 
Haddu al-Attar vowed vengeance on the pro-English admiral who was, 
in point of fact, soon to transfer his sympathies to the French. 

Meanwhile, Moorish pirates had been unusually troublesome, and it 
was at last realized that nothing but a display of strength at sea would 
convince the Moors of the might of France. In May (1698), Admiral 
Coétlogon sailed with a powerful squadron along the Moroccan coast 
and blockaded the ports. The Moorish fleet consisted at this time of 
some eight ships of the line armed with from twelve to sixteen cannon 
each. The crews varied between eighty and a hundred men, of whom 
perhaps a dozen in each ship were good seamen; the remainder had been 
pressed into service. The ships were miserably equipped, the Governor 
of the Port of Salli having made himself rich out of the money he was 
supposed to have spent on their armament. The flagship of bin Aisha 
—‘that scoundrel, and mortal enemy of France’, as Estelle still called him 
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—was armed with twenty cannon and had a crew of two hundred men 
It was his private property, and the only first-class ship in the fleet. 

The French squadron, though of much about the same size, was 
vastly more efficient, and the effect of its appearance was immediate and 
tremendous. Both bin Aisha and his brother escaped capture by a 
miracle, and acquired a healthy respect for Admiral Coétlogon and his 
sailors; so much so, that the Moorish admiral soon began to use his 
influence with the Emperor to bring about a truce. Ismail, dazzled by 
the might of France, decided at last to make a serious attempt to win her 
friendship. 

The French, although thoroughly sceptical about Moorish good faith, 
now had real grounds for believing that Ismail was in earnest. ‘I know 
the perfidy of the Moors too well,’ wrote Admiral d’Estrées to Pont- 
chartrain (September 8, 1698), ‘to rely upon their word, which they 
make no attempt to keep when convenience urges them to break it. 
None the less I am persuaded that, as far as can be with untrustworthy 
people, they are acting this time in good faith; and what makes me still 
more certain is that these seamen, who have the most to gain by war 
from which they earn their livelihood, are the very people who most 
desire peace. Bin Aisha, an old, and it is said wealthy, man, does not 
wish to run the risk of captivity, especially in France where slavery is 
harder than in other countries because of the galleys. He knows that 
the king has many ships at sea, and he knows from his own experience 
that some are faster sailed than the Salletines. The adventure he had with 
M. de Chateaumorand! has given him much to think about, and I 
believe it was fortunate that he was not taken. This may at first seem a 
paradox to you, but you may not think it so unreasonable when you 
consider that he is the only seaman who dares to speak with the King of 
Morocco. . . .’? 

When the Moors made overtures, Admiral d’Estrées, on his own 
initiative, signed a truce. The provisions of the French fleet had become 
so low that the ships would in any case have had to return to France to 
revictual, and he was convinced that the opportunity was too favourable 
to let slip. 

Thus it came about that on October 17, 1698, the old pirate bin Aisha, 
whose word Estelle had pronounced as worthless and whose good faith 
as non-existent, set sail from Salli on board the flagship of the Marquis 
de Château-Renaud as Ambassador Designate to the Court of Versailles. 

1 De Castries, Sources, France, iv, pp. 660 ff. 


2 Actually it was bin Aisha’s brother who was nearly captured by Château- 
morand, but bin Aisha himself had had a similar experience with a French ship. 


CHAPTER XX 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST? 


WHEN bin Aisha arrived at Brest on November 11, the whole town 
was in a state of anticipation. Crowds lined the streets to see the 
ambassador, his two secretaries and his fifteen servants proceed in state 
from the quayside to the Maison du Roi where they were to be housed 
as the guests of the Intendant de la Marine. 

Though some people no doubt still remembered the less spectacular 
arrival of bin Aisha’s predecessor Temim nearly twenty years earlier, 
there had been much speculation as to what the African visitors would 
be like. Even the authorities were a little anxious about the manners 
and habits of their guests, and Pontchartrain, now Chancellor, had sent 
urgent messages from Paris to the Intendant, instructing him to take care 
that bin Aisha did not put the furniture to rough or improper use. 

But anxiety was unnecessary. It was a very civilized, much-travelled, 
crafty, elderly diplomat who passed through the streets on that cold 
November morning, bowing in response to the cheering of the crowd. 

To the formal speech of welcome, bin Aisha replied : 

‘I come, Messieurs, from the greatest Emperor of Africa to ask for the 
friendship of the greatest Emperor of Europe. This happy bond must 
be equally desired by the subjects of both Princes, and they are each under 
obligation to join their efforts to the task of tying the knot. Yes, 
Messieurs, this friendship must be the foundation of an indissoluble 
peace. It is this peace which will restore rest and tranquility to our 
peoples after so long a war. It is this peace which will give to our 
merchants security in their trade by land and sea; this which will let the 
gazelle graze with the lion without fear of being devoured; this which 
will make the Moors Frenchmen and the Frenchmen Moors; this which 
will transform the apple-tree of Hell, the symbol of war, into the olive- 
tree of Paradise, the symbol of peace; which will metamorphose the 
colocynth of hatred into the sweet nectar of love. It is this peace, in 
short, which will break the intolerable bonds of so many poor beings 
now groaning in slavery. What a rich harvest this tree of blessing 

1 The material for this chapter will be found in Plantet (1912). 
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promises us! This, Messieurs, is the object of my mission. You must 
join your prayers for a happy issue to mine, for its success will bring us 
equal happiness.’ 

Nothing could have been more polished, more suave. Nor could 

anything have been more politely firm than the refusal of bin Aisha to 
show his credentials to anyone but the king himself. 
_ For the two months that the ambassador and his suite remained at 
Brest, every possible effort was made to create a favourable impression. 
Fifty soldiers mounted guard day and night before the Maison du Roi, 
and the most influential members of Brest society vied with one another 
for the honour of entertaining bin Aisha and his secretaries at their houses 
or at the theatre. When, in the middle of January, the moment for 
departure came, it was little less than a triumphal procession which set 
out, part by post-chaise, part on horseback, for Paris. Officers had been 
sent in advance to make arrangements for food and lodging along the 
route, and at every village through which the ambassador passed there 
were soldiers to line the way, gifts of boxes of preserved fruits and bottles 
of Spanish wine, speeches or demonstrations of enthusiasm. At Rennes, 
a salute of guns was fired; at Orleans, the lieutenant general himself did 
the honours of the town. 

At Amboise, a small detour was made to visit the plain of Saint- 
Martin-le-Beau where the Saracens had been defeated by Charles Martel. 
Here bin Aisha fell on his knees in prayer, while twelve handfuls of the 
sacred soil were collected in commemoration of the blood of Islam shed 
nearly a thousand years before. 

Meanwhile for the sake of economy the bulk of the baggage, in- 
cluding fifteen hundred pounds of dates and flour for couscous, had been 
sent on ahead in a tartan (small single-masted vessel) to Havre and thence 
up the Seine to Paris. 

After a month’s journey bin Aisha and his suite reached the capital. 
At the Hétel des Ambassadeurs, where they were to be housed, the 
tapestries had been stripped from the walls (lest the religious suscepti- 
bilities of the guests might be outraged) and impromptu divans fitted 
up in the. salons. Outside the gates of the building the four most im- 
pressive of the Cent-Suisses kept constant guard. But until the day for 
the audience, the Parisians had little opportunity for satisfying their 
curiosity about their strange guests; for bin Aisha spent most of his time 
in prayer, committing his cause into the safe-keeping of Allah. 

The audience with the king took place at Versailles on February 16, 
at nine o'clock. Early that morning the ambassador set out with the 
Baron de Breteuil in the royal coach, followed by his suite and some 
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French officials. The Marquis de Sourches, who was present in the 
throne-room, has left a description of the scene there. 

The king was seated on a dais, on a throne of crimson velvet placed 
upon a superb Persian rug. The ambassador approached the throne but 
did not bow; placing his hand upon his heart he immediately began his 
speech, which was translated by the interpreter. 

“Most noble, most excellent, most puissant, most generous and ever- 
invincible Emperor of France Louis XIV; May God bless the reign of 
your Imperial Majesty for ever . . ? 

In flowery language he went on to compare the Emperor of France 
with the Emperor Mulai Ismail, Emperor of the two Mauretanias, King 
of the two vast countries of impenetrable Africa, Prince of the Biledul- 
gerid,! Sovereign of a large part of the Negro tribes, who by the special 
grace of God had re-established the worship of Allah in the eleven king- 
doms. The two emperors, he said, had simultaneously concluded a 
successful peace, and he congratulated Louis on the treaty of Ryswick 
and the generous terms imposed by the victor after so long and bloody a 
war. It was to cement a firm and everlasting peace between the greatest 
Prince of Europe and the greatest Prince of Africa that he had come. 
Then he presented his credentials to the king. 

Gifts were exchanged. The black slaves, bare-armed and bare-legged, 
carried in a saddle, bridle and trappings, and a few grimy packages con- 
taining skins. As a special gift there was the skin of a lion killed by the 
royal hand of Ismail himself; but de Sourches observed scornfully that 
the whole lot was scarcely worth a hundred crowns. 

The king gave bin Aisha two crystal candelabra, two clocks, a dozen 
watches—two of which were set with rubies and diamonds, twelve 
brocaded coats, two bowls of embossed silver, four pairs of pistols 
ornamented with damascene work, a carpet, and a sofa and chairs of 
Savonnerie. 

The audience was followed by a banquet; but since it was a fast day 
the guests could not be persuaded to touch food and sat hungrily fiddling 
with their beads while the ministers and courtiers ate. 

The next four months brought one long round of gaiety. Every- 
thing conceivable was done to impress the foreigners with the splendour 
of France. In the Royal Library they examined the oriental manu- 
scripts, hoping, no doubt, to discover Mahomet’s letter to Heraclius. 
At Notre Dame they climbed to the top of the tower to survey the 
panorama of the city; at Saint-Denis the stained glass and the treasury 


1 Bilad al-Jarid (Land of Palms); part of Southern Tunisia at that time under 
Turkish suzerainty. 
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filled them with astonishment. At the Observatory bin Aisha was 
fascinated by the burning-glasses, and Cassini, at his request, wrote a 
letter on the subject to the astronomers of Fez. At Les Invalides he 
asked to be given a plan of the building. Then there were processions, 
race-meetings, balls, fêtes, and tours of inspection round the royal fac- 
tories, and at Marly and Versailles the miraculous fountains to be seen. 

The ambassador showed especial interest in the great mirror manu- 
factory in the faubourg Saint-Antoine, which he visited in company 
with Jourdan, the king’s secretary. With Jourdan, too, he often dis- 
cussed the possibility of increased trade between Morocco and France, 
and he was frequently a guest at the house of the secretary and his wife. 
Madame Jourdan was pregnant at the time, and bin Aisha made a wager 
with Jourdan that the child would be a boy. Shortly after the ambassador 
had returned to Morocco a boy was born; he was christened Jean- 
François Abdalla Benache (bin Aisha) in memory of their Moorish 
friend. 

At the Chateau of Saint-Germain, bin Aisha was able to renew an 
old friendship with the exiled James II. As a young man the ambassador 
had been taken prisoner by an English ship and had succeeded in arousing 
the sympathy of James II (then Duke of York), who had persuaded 
Charles II to free him without ransom. The ambassador had visited 
England again in 1685 to congratulate the new king upon his accession. 
At his last visit to Saint-Germain, bin Aisha fell on his knees and begged 
James to accept a gift, ‘shedding the while a torrent of tears for the whole 
Stuart family’. 

In Paris bin Aisha was the perfect guest. He admired all that he was 
shown, and his witty observations, like those of his predecessor Temim, 
went the round of the court. His rich oriental hyperbole appealed 
instantly to his audience. ‘Why in your country do the men take 
several wives?” someone asked him. ‘In order to find combined in 
several women the qualities that are united in every Frenchwoman,’ 
replied bin Aisha. At a ball given by Madame de Saint-Olon in his 
honour, one of the guests had complained of the excessive number of 
people present. “In paradise nothing can annoy the angels,’ he answered 
promptly. One day at the Louvre, lost in admiration at the magnificence 
of the furniture, he turned to the window and pointing to the Seine said, 
‘If these waters were ink they would not be enough to describe the 
wonders that I see every day, and which tell only of the grandeur and 
magnificence of His Majesty.’ 

Diplomatic negotiations, however, had stuck fast. It had formerly 
been suggested that slaves in both countries should be ransomed at the 
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rate of a hundred francs apiece. The French still held to this figure, but 
in the interval Ismail’s greed had increased. There were many more 
Frenchmen in chains at Mequinez than Moors in the galleys of Provence. 
Spain had recently been obliged to redeem her prisoners at the rate of 
four Moors for one Spaniard, and the Dutch had been prepared to pay 
eight hundred crowns a head. Ismail was frankly out for the best terms 
he could get; in any case he cared nothing for the fate of his own country- 
men. 

The mission was also proving very expensive. Trancart, who was 
in charge of its finance, when criticized for the excessive outlay of money, 
complained bitterly that the Moors did not know what economy meant 
when someone else was paying the bill. Further, bin Aisha, unused to 
such good living and so uninterrupted a round of gaiety, had fallen ill, 
and there were heavy doctor’s bills to settle. Pontchartrain was only 
waiting till the ambassador was well enough to travel, to have him sent 
back again to his own country. 

On April 26, the farewell audience with the king took place, Saint- 
Olon doing his best to console the unfortunate ambassador on the lack 
of success of his mission. Bin Aisha’s speech was as honeyed and as 
obsequious as before. ‘No day,’ he said, ‘has passed without new 
pleasures, without my witnessing sights calculated to make me forget 
my own country and my own family.’ He compared Solomon, Chos- 
rôes and Alexander to Louis and found them relatively second-rate. He 
added that though he had made a detailed diary of his visit, he had not 
succeeded in describing the one hundred-thousandth part either of the 
beauty of the country or the greatness of his Imperial Majesty. With 
a magnificent bow he withdrew from the royal presence. 

The ambassador received a letter from Louis for Ismail, stating that 
the king was satisfied with the proceedings of his minister, but that he 
was unable to come to any definite agreement with him, in view of the 
inadequacy of his executive powers. 

As he drove back to Brest across the blossom-laden plains of France, 
bin Aisha must have looked back with pleasure on his visit. He had, 
indeed, achieved nothing; but then he could scarcely have hoped that 
Louis would accede to such excessive demands. But when he thought 
of Mulai Ismail, he began to anticipate with some anxiety the reception 
he might expect from that capricious tyrant on his return. He thought 
again of Paris, of the balls at which he had been present, of the wonderful 
women he had met. There were two in particular whose beauty he 
could not easily forget—the Princesse de Conti, whom he had met at a 
ball at the Palais Royal, and a certain Madame Le Camus-Menneson. 
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The ambassador arrived at Mequinez only to find that Ismail was 
waging war on the Algerian frontier; but according to Busnot, for whom 
the shifty admiral served as ‘mediator’ in 1704, the treatment bin Aisha 
received at the hands of the Viceroy Mulai Hafid was as brutal and 
humiliating as anything he might have expected from the Emperor 
himself : 

‘It being generally believ’d among the Moors, that he [bin Aisha] 
had carry’d immense Wealth out of France, which is a dangerous Reputa- 
tion in that Country; one of the King’s Sons, call’d Muley Affed, Brother 
by the same Venter to Muley Zidan, who govern’d Miquenez, whilst 
his Father was fighting against the Algierines, resolving to make his 
Advantage of the Opportunity, and the absolute Power that Quality 
gave him over Benache, and his Treasures, caus’d him to be accus’d of 
having spoken disrespectfully of him, and began by giving him five 
hundred Bastinadoes ; after which he caus’d him to be put upon the Rack, 
which they call Sabat. It is an Iron Ring full of Points within, which 
opens and shuts, by means of two Screws; this was apply’d to his Head 
and several times clos’d; his Head swell’d, and the Blood ran down on 
every side. The Alcaide’s Wife, who, as well as he, understood the 
Sheriff’s Design, pressed him to offer a Sum of Money immediately, to 
deliver himself from that cruel Torture; several, who call’d themselves 
his Friends, and had an Understanding with his Persecutor, egg’d on to 
make him some Present suitable to his Quality, pretending Compassions 
for his Sufferings. He suffer’d himself to be tormented, till he swoon’d 
away several Times, and stay’d till he was ready to expire through the 
Extremity of the Pain, before he would offer Five Hundred weight of 
Silver, which a Man, who had been less Covetous and Wiser than he, 
would have trebled rather than endure such a Punishment.’ 

When Ismail on his return heard of the failure of his mission, he opened 
the floodgates of his wrath on the French merchants. Bin Aisha wrote to 
Saint-Olon. He was doing all he could, he said, to smooth matters 
down, and was only waiting for the bon quart d’heure to further the 
interests of the French. 

No one knew better than bin Aisha how to handle the Emperor, 
who listened with wonder to the stories his envoy had to tell of the 
brilliance of Louis’ court and the splendours of Paris. The ambassador 
spoke of the Princesse de Conti. She was the loveliest woman in France, 
he said. He told of her charm, her exquisite dancing and her talent for 
music. Ismail’s black eyes sparkled, and he questioned bin Aisha further. 
Thus it was that a fantastic notion took shape in the Emperor’s mind— 
he would ask for the hand of the Princesse de Conti in marriage. 
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Ismail did not take the plunge at once. He paved the way by writing 
a fulsome letter to Louis praising the glories of France and begging for 
French help in a small matter which was giving him some concern: 

“We are planning,’ he explained, ‘to build a very large bridge in a 
spot which is inaccessible both from above and below. It is a case where 
geometry is essential, as well as much careful consideration. I therefore 
beg Your Majesty to send me several skilful architects and masons.’ 

The answer when it came was not encouraging: ‘Our King, wrote 
Pontchartrain, ‘is gracious enough to allow his subjects freedom to dispose 
of their persons as they think fit, not compelling them in any way, nor 
forcing them to take any engagement unwillingly.” 

But before a reply had been received, bin Aisha, at Ismail’s request, 
had penned the following letter on the subject which lay nearest to the 
Emperor’s heart :? 

‘To the Vizir of the Emperor of France, our perfect friend, the wise 
and prudent Comte de Pontchartrain, greetings. 

‘I am asking for news of you, because of the eternal friendship we 
have sworn to one another. You spoke many kind words to me, words 
which you confirmed when you placed your hand in mine. I did so too, 
and now that I am back again in my own country my friendship for you 
still remains warm. I appeared before my master the King, and I never 
spoke of France without your praise being the main subject of my talk. 
If Pontchartrain were in your presence, I said to him, you would like 
him at once, even before you had spoken with him, because of his 
modesty, his straightforwardness, his wisdom, and the great intelligence 
with which God has favoured him—greater than any that I have ever met 
with among Arabs and Berbers. 

‘I only told him the truth as I saw it. He feels now as if he knew 
you, and your upright ways are so firmly fixed in his mind that more 
than once he has said to me: “O bin Aisha! Tell me more about your 
friend Pontchartrain who has taken such possession of the avenues of 
your heart.” And I replied: “Lord, what I have said of him is still far 
below his true worth.” And I spoke the truth. 

‘He had been thinking one day of what I had told him about the 
Princesse de Conti—daughter of the Emperor Louis of France, your 
master and the greatest Prince in Christendom—who is at present without 


husband, having been separated from him by death. I had described her 


1 Jourdan arranged later for some workmen to go to Morocco, but the work 
they were to be employed upon is not specified. 

2 At the same time a second, and rather conciser letter on the subject was 
written to Jourdan. 
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appearance, enlarging on her wonderful beauty and the admirable 
modesty which she shows towards her brother Monseigneur le Dauphin, 
her fine intellect, her royal bearing, her great skill in dancing and in 
playing musical instruments, which we witnessed one evening at the 
Palais Royal at the house of the Prince her uncle, Monsieur. I told him 
of the great kindness that I received at the hands of this Prince, and of the 
charming and courteous way they behaved towards one another in my 
presence. 

‘I described all this to the King my master with so much praise that 
it has remained firmly fixed in his mind, so much so that he thinks about 
the matter every day anxiously. Whereupon he said to me: “You must 
write to your friend the Vizir Pontchartrain, that he may ask the King 
his master for me for the hand of the Princess his daughter, the sister of 
the Dauphin, who has at present no husband.” Our Emperor will take 
her for wife, according to the law of God and of his Prophet Mahomet, 
giving assurance that she shall keep her religion, and her ordinary way 
of living. She will find at this court everything that she could wish for 
to make her happy, please God. 

‘And so, O Vizir Pontchartrain, I have written to you about this most 
important secret which has come into the heart of the great Emperor of 
Marrakesh and Fez. If you consider the moment suitable to speak 
further of the matter, we shall rely on your judgment. Discuss it with 
Monsieur Jourdan, who is going to write to me on the subject as soon as 
possible, and may your joint reply be made with the same seriousness as 
our request. Let the first ship coming here from France bring this 
answer which we really desire, so that I can come to you in it, if God has 
predestined this alliance between the two Kings. This will give you 
evidence of whether I have spoken well of the Emperor Louis or not! 
My master spoke these words to me on the subject: “There you have a 
prince worthy of my acquaintance and my friendship.” That is what 
we have to tell you. 

‘Abd Allah bin Aisha, whom God preserve!’ 


The Princess, the report of whose beauty had kindled a flame in the 
black heart of Mulai Ismail, was Marie-Anne de Bourbon, daughter of 
Mademoiselle de la Vallière and Louis XIV. She was born at Vincennes 
on October 2, 1666. The king had made her legitimate the following 
year, and both she and her younger brother enjoyed especial marks of 
royal favour. As she grew up, her beauty and talents increased. Madame 
de Sévigné was charmed by the ‘mille petites chosettes qui sortaient de sa 
jolie bouche’; Désairs praised her playing on the clavichord; Boileau 
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rhapsodized upon the elegance of her figure; and La Fontaine and Ben- 
serade celebrated her in verse. 

Louis dreamed of a brilliant marriage for her. William of Orange 
had been approached, but scornfully rejected the idea of an alliance with 
a bastard. Finally a match had been arranged with the Prince de Conti, 
nephew of the Grand Condé. 

The bridegroom was nineteen at the time of the marriage, his bride 
only fourteen, and it is unlikely that the dowry of a million francs, the 
splendid jewellery and the trousseau provided by Louis, were much com- 
pensation to a young and lovely girl for an alliance with the weak- 
willed, heavy-drinking, dissolute and unfaithful Conti. Widowed 
five years later, the Princess soon forgot the past and threw herself into 
the gaiety of court life. Scarcely yet twenty, with the whole of life 
still before her, the memory of Conti became little more real to her 
than a bad dream half-forgotten. Offers of marriage were made to her 
repeatedly, and as often refused: the son of the King of Poland, the Duke 
of Parma, the Crown Prince of Denmark, the Doge of Genoa had been 
equally unsuccessful. The Pope, wishing to cement the friendship be- 
tween France and Bavaria, had in vain proposed Prince Clement of 
Bavaria. At thirty-three, though the years had only ripened her charms, 
she still remained a widow. This then was the Princess, the description 
of whose beauty had captivated the sullen, brutal Emperor at Mequinez. 

Peals of laughter greeted the news, passed from mouth to mouth 
down the long, draughty corridors of Versailles, whispered from servant 
to servant, sweeping up the avenues to Paris and so across the length and 
breadth of France. The court rhymsters broke into ironical verse: 


Votre beauté, grande Princesse, 
Porte les traits dont elle blesse 
Jusques aux plus sauvages lieux. 
L'Afrique avec vous capitule, 

Et les conquétes de vos yeux 

Vont plus loin que celles d’Hercule. 


wrote Jean-Baptiste Rousseau; and Périgny dared to add: 


Pourquoi refusez-vous hommage glorieux 
D’un roi qui vous attend et qui vous sait si belle. 
Puisque "hymen au Maroc vous appelle, 
Partez: c’est peut-être en ces lieux 
Qu'il vous reste un amant fidèle. 
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There was a sting in that last line : the Princess had been conspicuously 
unsuccessful in keeping her lovers. 

The letter to Pontchartrain remained unanswered, but a message was 
conveyed through the intermediary of Jourdan: ‘If the Emperor of 
Morocco,’ he wrote, ‘should be sufficiently impressed by the truths of 
Christianity to embrace that religion, he would then be in a much better 
position to have his request heard.’ Jourdan cannot be held responsible 
for the unnecessarily wounding tone of the reply. It was soon to become 
obvious that Louis was no longer interested in appearing tactful or 
conciliatory; he intended to use force against the Moors, and the follow- 
ing year the French squadron blockaded Salli, bombarded Tangier, and 
cruised aggressively past Larache and Mamora. 

What might have been the effect on the development of French rela- 
tions with Morocco if the Princesse de Conti had been willing to sacrifice 
herself, we can but speculate. But one thing is certain; the price of her 
refusal was paid in blood and sweat by the hundreds of French slaves 
languishing in the prisons of Mequinez. From that moment, French 
influence in Morocco steadily declined. The wars of the Spanish Suc- 
cession and the capture of Gibraltar by the English weakened French 
prestige, and more than half a century was to elapse before the long- 
projected Franco-Moroccan treaty came to be signed. 

The Princesse de Conti never re-married. For forty years more she 
lived on, famous in her old age for her prayers and her piety. 


Besides his official letters to Pontchartrain and Saint-Olon, bin Aisha 
on his return to Morocco carried on a considerable correspondence with 
two of the friends he had made in Paris—Madame le Camus-Menneson 
and Monsieur Jourdan. Some of these letters have been preserved. 

Madame Le Camus-Menneson had clearly made a deep impression 
on the susceptible old admiral, and his affection for her seems to have 
been reciprocated. The following letter, which is undated and may 
possibly have been written before he left France, is a fair example of his 
amatory style: 

‘May God grant that this letter reaches Madame Le Camus safely 
from her friend who burns with love for her and whose condition she 
knows. ... 


“This love letter which I send you is from my hand, 

In these verses I sing the happiness of my lot. 

Out of respect for your beauty I would have remained silent 
While the hidden fire burns unseen in my heart. 
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O light of my eyes, how hard is your absence to bear! 
But in my heart you are always present. 

At night-fall I grieve that you are not by me; 

Dawn comes, and my sorrow is still with me... . 


‘I comfort myself with the letter you sent me. You say that you 
were within the house from whose door I turned away ; had I but known 
you were there I would have come up, not on foot, but with my face 
low to the ground. I was only following the Arab custom of not 
entering a man’s house without permission... . The letter which you 
so graciously sent me I have placed in your charming letter-case so that 
my children may have it after me and know the kindness which you 
showed me, the tenderness of your heart, its pureness and generosity, 
and the perfection of your friendship towards me. I shall urge them in 
my will to enter into an eternal and indissoluble friendship with you 
after my death.’ 

In July, 1700, we find him writing again: 

‘I do not know how to convince you of the way in which the love 
I felt for you in Paris has increased since I left.... As I read your letter, 
I trembled when I saw the constancy of your heart, and the faithfulness 
with which you so religiously observe the conditions of our love. The 
fairest jewels of France which you have sent me are the perfect proof of 
AE 

Of the letters from Madame Le Camus to bin Aisha, none has been 
preserved. We do not know who she was, nor what her relations with 
him may have been; whether she was amusing herself at the expense of 
the sentimental old Moor, or whether, had she been free, she would 
have consented to return with him to Morocco. 

The letters to Jourdan deal for the most part with the possibility of 
increased trade between France and Morocco. Both men saw the 
advantage which they themselves, as well as their countries, might hope 
to reap by the exportation from Morocco of such commodities as grain 
and olive-oil, both forbidden under the existing laws. 

Trade with Europe at this time was mainly carried on through the 
ports of Salli and Tetuan, where the principal European merchants resided. 
The export tax had been fixed at twenty per cent and the import tax 
at ten per cent. At Salli this passed directly to the Emperor, but at other 
ports it was taken by the governor who in his turn was ‘squeezed’ by 
Ismail for as much as he could get. It may have been for this reason, 
Saint-Olon suggests, that traders received better treatment at Salli than 
elsewhere. Nowhere, however, was their position an enviable one, for 
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the ‘ Alcaydes know so well by the large Summs they borrow, and never 
wholly pay, how to cause those Traders to stay there, whom hope of 
Gain has invited thither. ... It is seldom possible for them to get clear, 
unless they lose their Debts and leave their Effects... .’ 

The goods imported from Marseilles, adds Saint-Olon, included 
“Tartar and Paper, the Consumption of which is great in Barbary, as well 
as of Red Woollen Caps, fine and coarse Languedoc Woollen Cloth; 
Serges de Nismes, Fustians and Dimities of Montpelier, and other Places; 
Combs, Silks, Linnen of Lyons; Gold-Threads, Brocades, Damask, 
Damask-works, Velvet, Cottons and Wadds. . . ” From northern 
France came ‘Linnen-Cloth, of which, ’tis reckon’d, that what is carry’d 
over and sold Yearly in that part of Africa, amounts to above Two 
Hundred Thousand Livres”. The principal exports were “Wax, Hides, 
Wooll, Ostrich’s Feathers, Copper, Dates, Almonds, Archifoo (a Stone 
that is usd to make Earthern Ware) and Ducats of Gold, which are 
beneficial to those of Provence, in their Trade to the Levant. The 
Christians and the Jews . . . have all the Trade of the Country, and chiefly 
that Abroad, which the Moors do not in the least care to manage. ... 

‘The Trade of England is in Broad Cloath and in Cowries or Negro’s 
Teeth, which are a kind of small white Shells that go currant in Guinea 
instead of Money. Holland sends thither Woollen and Linnen Cloth, 
all sorts of Spices, Iron and Brass Wire, Steel, Benjamin, Storax, Cinaber, 
little Looking-glasses, Muslins for the Turbants, and Arms from time to 
time, with other Ammunition for War. Italy furnishes °em with Alum, 
Gun-Powder, and great store of Earthen Toys made at Venice. There 
comes from the Levant, Silks, Cotton, Orpiment, or Auripigmentum, 
Quick-silver, Reagal and Opium.’ The exports to these countries were 
much the same as those shipped to France. 

Many of bin Aisha’s letters to Jourdan consist of little more than a 
string of requests for goods from Paris. A large number of the objects 
he asks for were no doubt destined for the Emperor in the hope that he 
would thereby be made more tractable over the matter of trade con- 
cessions. Among other commodities, we find the admiral asking for 
six pounds of the best tea, an exceptionally fine carpet, curios from India 
(the finest, whatever the price), the most beautiful porcelain and vases, 
all kinds of rouge regardless of cost, twelve large bowls for couscous, 
some black brocade, buffalo hides, a buff-leather sword-proof waistcoat, 
trinkets from China, violet syrup, mirrors, crystal bottles, watches, 
powder-boxes, damascened sabres, an agate cup, three fine precious 
stones worth four thousand crowns apiece, and pheasants, turkeys and 
peacocks. He would also like, he writes, “some electuary of hyacinth, 
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and other electuaries suitable for Kings, with receipts for making them, 
together with information as to which warm the blood, which rejuven- 
ate, which strengthen and which drive away the spleen, which bring 
joy to the heart and which clear and purify their senses.’ 

To another request—for “half a pound of large, perfect, genuine 
native pearls’—Jourdan shrewdly replies that sham pearls are much 
better than real, and encloses a dozen samples of imitation necklaces, each 
worth three ducats, for bin Aisha’s approval. On another occasion 
Jourdan writes to report a carpet which he praises as ‘the finest piece in 
the world’ ; it is unique, he says, and can never be repeated since the maker 
of it is dead and the factory closed. 

And what, it may be asked, was Jourdan receiving in return for his 
very considerable outlay? No doubt he obtained some compensation 
in goods or money, but of far greater importance was the permission 
Ismail granted him to trade in corn and olive-oil. In February 1700, he 
founded a commercial establishment with large grain repositories at 
Cadiz. His cherished schemes were doomed to come to nothing, how- 
ever, for the war of the Spanish Succession intervened, trade collapsed, 
his agent Mercier was imprisoned for debt at Salli, and two years later 
the company went into liquidation. 

In 1709, we find bin Aisha again entering upon official correspond- 
ence with the French court. He wrote to inform Périllié that Ismail 
was threatening to stop English ships using the Straits, and three months 
later the Emperor sent to Louis an offer of assistance against the house of 
Austria. What Ismail’s motives were in making this offer we can but 
guess. Louis, after some months delay, wrote to decline his aid, adding 
that if Ismail wished to make a gesture of friendship the return of the 
French slaves in his Empire would be a more convincing token of the 
seriousness of his intentions. After his recent treatment of Busnot and 
his fellow Redemptionists he can hardly have felt particularly sympathetic 
towards the French. Perhaps he wished to impress the English; or per- 
haps he merely hoped by an elaborate manceuvre to wheedle a few more 
gifts from the French King. 

At the same time bin Aisha wrote to Pontchartrain warning him 
against English duplicity and urging him to act promptly: 

“We warn you to take great care not to be deceived by the word of 
the English, for they are not to be trusted. You may perhaps know that 
I myself owe the English a great grudge for the dishonest way they 
treated me while I was a slave among them. ... Our Master will no 
longer allow their name to be mentioned; he detests them.... If you 
wish to negotiate with us, waste no time.” 
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Bin Aisha has been accused of ingratitude towards the English, but 
somewhat unjustly. He could no longer be expected to feel the same 
sympathy towards the people who had driven out his beloved Stuarts and 
replaced them by the hated Dutchman. 

In 1711, Fate played a cruel trick upon the grey-bearded old admiral 
—he was captured at sea by the Dutch and enslaved in Holland. Whether 
he ever regained his liberty is not known; but there are grounds! for 
believing that he may have returned to his native land before his death 
(which occurred in 1713) left the way clear for his hated rival Kaid Ali bin 
Abd Allah, the investor of Ceuta. 


1In the report of his death which reached England from Morocco there is 
nothing to suggest that he died abroad. 


CHAPTER XXI 
ISMAIL THE BUTCHER? 


THE opening years of the eighteenth century are stained by two savage 
murders which stand out conspicuously even in a reign so steeped 
in slaughter as Ismail’s. The victims of this barbarity were his son 
Muhammad and the Kaid al-Malik. 

Mulai Muhammad, it may be remembered, was the most promising 
of all the Emperor’s sons.* He had inherited his mother’s good looks, 
intelligence and docility, and had received some at least of the benefits 
of education. Muhammad’s presence in the Palace at Mequinez, after 
his mother’s murder at Zidana’s instigation, must have been a constant 
source of friction, and Ismail soon found an excuse to banish the young 
man to Tafilalt. Zidana was no doubt at the bottom of the intrigue, 
using her influence to rid the palace of the one person who might stand 
between her own son Zidan and the succession to the throne. 

Tafilalt, the oasis where the Emperor’s discarded women and un- 
wanted children whiled away their time among the palm-groves, was 
under the charge of an old shaikh with whose conduct Ismail had become 
dissatisfied, and Muhammad was now ordered to relieve him of his duties. 
He set out towards the south with his whole-brother Mulai al-Sharif, and 
a generous gift from his father of twelve hundredweight of silver and 
fifteen Christian slaves. Mulai al-Mimun, son of Ismail by a Guinea 
slave, was military governor of the province of Tafilalt; it was inevitable 
that he should resent the arrival of his younger half-brother Muhammad, 
who had become ‘somewhat haughty’ as a result of the preferential 
treatment he had received from the Emperor. A small question of 

1It is impossible to decide to what extent the stories of the family feuds 
described in this chapter should be classed as fact or fiction. Busnot, whose 
account I have used (1715 ed., ch. 3), did not arrive in Morocco until 1704; and 
the only other detailed description, that of Seran de la Tour, is based partly on 
Busnot and partly on an unknown work by Scherfeld. J-B. Estelle, who was 
in Morocco during the last decade of the seventeenth century, mentions the revolt 
in the Sus in 1697 and 1698, but it is sometimes difficult to reconcile with Busnot’s 
account other occasional references to the movements of Zidan and Muhammad. 

2 See p. 97. 
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precedence was the cause of the final flare-up after some months of 
smouldering jealousy. It happened on the day of the Great Feast, 
when each of the two brothers laid claim to the first place beside the 
officiating kaid. The matter was so hotly disputed before the ceremony 
that it was laid before the talebs. Muhammad stated his case first. He 
claimed precedence on the grounds that his brother was born of a black 
slave, whereas he himself was the son of one of the Emperor’s principal 
women. Further, he had charge of the sharifs, a more responsible position 
than that of governor of the common people. Al-Mimun, on the other 
hand, pleaded the custom that the governor of the province should repre- 
sent the Emperor’s person. In this predicament, the talebs decided that 
‘the Precedency belonged to Muley Mahomet, not in Reason, but by way 
of Honour, since he was born of a free Woman; and that the same was 
due to Muley Maimon, in Reason, not by way of Honour, since he was 
born of a black Woman, and a Guinea Slave: And therefore the latter 
ought, of his own accord, to give his Brother the right Hand.’ 

The decision pleased neither brother, and after the cefemony Mu- 
hammad seized the opportunity to call al-Mimun ‘Descendant of the 
Devil; Crow; Son of a Black; Son of a Flie, and a good deal else besides. 
Al-Mimun, keeping his temper with difficulty, replied, “Women scold, 
and Men fight; if you are a Man, come out and let us try what you are, 
and what I am.’ Seizing their scimitars, they set about one another 
furiously until they were dragged apart by the scandalized spectators. 
Al-Mimun, no longer able to strike his brother, began abusing him, until 
Muhammad took hold of a firelock and shot al-Mimun’s horse in the 
leg and thigh, forcing him to dismount. Muhammad then galloped 
away towards his castle amid a hail of shot from al-Mimun’s Blacks. 
Five or six of his followers were killed. Two of the Emperor’s brothers, 
hearing of the affair, reproved Muhammad and al-Mimun who took 
refuge in a neighbouring sanctuary when they learnt that the Emperor 
had got wind of their quarrel. Ismail took immediate action, sending 
‘an Express, with twelve Men, well armed’ to seize the two brothers. 
Lured from the sanctuary by a trick, they were overpowered, loaded 
with chains like common criminals, and carried on mules to Mequinez 
where they were led before the Emperor. 

The brothers, now thoroughly frightened, already bitterly regretted 
their petty quarrel. Fear, we are told, “made the Black look white, and 
the White black’. They found Ismail in a facetious mood. In a tone 
“between Jest and Indignation’, he addressed them: ‘Good Morrow, 
Good Morrow; How do you do? Iam glad to see you; Are you still 
in this World? I thought one of you had lost his Head in the Battle. 
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As far as I can perceive you have no Father, or else you do not know me; 
you appear like Lambs before me, and out of my Sight you are like Lyons. 
I am not dead yet, and you already make war upon one another; What 
will it be after my Death: Let us know the Occasion of your Quarrel, 
that I may reconcile you.” When each had put his case, Ismail addressed 
them in turn and ordered them to treat one another as brothers. Mu- 
hammad, finding his father milder than he had expected, plucked up 
courage and denounced al-Mimun as a fool and a drunkard. Tempers 
were rising rapidly when Mulai bin Naser, another of Ismail’s sons, ` 
obtained leave to speak and confirmed what Muhammad had said. 
Ismail, having heard him to the end, said, ‘You sball go govern at Tafilet.’ 
‘And you, Crow, he added, turning to al-Mimun, shall return to your 
Castle; I deprive you of the Government; get you out of my Presence.” 

Stung to anger, al-Mimun replied that he must obey his father but 
that he thought it very hard to be worsted by a Christian. Ismail turned 
on him and inquired angrily if he considered himself a better man than 
Muhammad. ‘Before you, he is a better Man than I,’ replied al-Mimun, 
adding that out of the Emperor’s sight he would gladly fight Muhammad 
and bin Naser together. The idea of a fight appealed to the Emperor, 
and he ordered Muhammad and al-Mimun to be given scimitars. The 
horrified kaids fell on their knees, and at last persuaded Ismail to replace 
the scimitars by cudgels which the two brothers ‘immediately made such 
good use of, that both their Heads were all over Blood.’ 

‘Then the King said, It is enough; but Muley Mahomet, being heated 
with the Combat, and enrag’d for having receiv’d Strokes of a Cudgel 
from a Black, would not give over at the Intreaties of the Alcaides; 
which provok’d the King to give him a Blow over the Head with 
Muley Maimon’s Cudgel. Being thus struck by his Father, he, in Revenge, 
threw his Cudgel at his Brother’s Head, who, in return, call’d him, the 
Son of a Christian. The King silenc’d him; and Muley Mahomet seizing 
him by the Collar, threw him down, and leap’d with both his Feet upon 
his Belly. Then the King, throughly provok’d, laid hold of his Spear, 
and was going to strike it through his Body; but checking himself, and 
only giving him a slight Stroke, took his turn at ill language. Go 
Christian, said he, you have still Christian Blood in your Veins, and in your 
Heart; go eat Swines Flesh. Muley Mahomet hereupon gave a full loose 
to his Passion; so that the King, who began to relent for him, did what 
he could to comfort him. He offer’d him the Government of Tafilet, 
which he refus’d; but he was pleas’d to go to Fez, where he was much 
belov’d and wish’d for.’ 

Within a few months bin Naser had made himself so heartily 
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disliked at Tafilalt that Ismail, so it was rumoured in Fez, had made up 
his mind to reinstate Muhammad. When the latter received news that 
an express messenger had arrived, he took to his bed, alleging acute 
pain in the head and stomach. Ismail, who appeared affected at the 
report of his son’s illness, immediately sent a surgeon from the Mequinez 
mission, a man with a great reputation as a doctor, but “half mad, blunt 
and fantastical’. Muhammad was inspecting his stables when the 
doctor arrived. He gave orders that he was not to be admitted but 
sent to inquire what treatment he advised. The doctor returned answer 
that he ‘could not judge of a Pig in a Poke’, and asked to be allowed to 
examine the patient. This being refused, he ‘desir’d at least to see his 
Water, taking a Glass out of his Pocket at the same time, and saying, it 
was by the King’s Order. All this being carried back to Muley Mahomet 
I perceive, said he, that this Christian is very understanding. One of his 
Alcaides perceiving him at a Nonplus, took the Glass, and held it to a 
Camel that was pissing, saying, He might send that to the Doctor. As 
soon as he took it in his Hand, he shook his Head, and perceiv’d that the 
Messenger could not forbear laughing, which put him into a passion, 
and made him say, I come from the King, and I am made a jest of. With 
this he dash’d the Cupping Glass against the Wall, mounted his Mule 
again, and set out for Miquenez.’ With great difficulty the Chief Eunuch 
persuaded him to return, but, in spite of entreaties and bribes, the doctor 
stubbornly refused to promise that the matter would be kept from 
Ismail. In due course Muhammad was summoned to Mequinez. The 
Emperor, surprisingly enough, treated the matter lightly, reproved Mu- 
hammad mildly for counterfeiting sickness, and reconciled him with his 
brother al-Mimun, who was restored to his government of Tafilalt. 

Muhammad, though he asked to be sent to govern Marrakesh, had 
to be content with the relatively unimportant province of Montigara. 
This seems to have been about the year 1692, when he was a young man 
in the early twenties. Muhammad and his brother al-Sharif, Busnot 
says, spent five years happily enough in this pleasant and fertile part of 
the country, rebuilding the castle and finding time to enjoy ‘the curious 
Gardens, abundance of Palm-Trees, and . . . good Fishery’. According 
to Estelle, however, these five years were not spent in such uninterrupted 
pastoral pursuits. In 1694, he relates, Muhammad visited Mequinez to 
spend Ramadan with the Emperor, but arriving without the customary 
gifts was severely beaten. In November 1695 he was reported to be 
watching the Algerian frontier, at the head of 4,000 Blacks, and to have 
suffered defeat in a sharp engagement against the Turks. 

Shortly after this, serious trouble broke out in the Sus, and Zidan, 
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now Governor of Marrakesh, mustered an army to repress it. But this 
thorn was not to be so easily plucked out of the flesh. In particular the 
castle of Tamanart, a strongly fortified citadel on the trade route to the 
south, resisted stubbornly. ‘It is of extraordinary size,’ writes Estelle, 
‘having at least fifteen hundred persons within its walls, half Moors and 
half Jews. It is situated on an extremely inaccessible mountain.’ In 
spite of the arrival from Fez of a bombardier and eight hundred bombs, 
little impression could be made against this important centre of resistance. 
At the last moment Zidan was withdrawn from the command of the 
imperial army and Muhammad sent in his place. 

This prince, wrote Estelle to Pontchartrain (November 27, 1697), ‘is 
twenty-eight years old, and considered a saint throughout the whole 
country. He is so beloved, that his father never leaves him two months 
together in the same place, fearing that he or his people may do him some 
mischief. It is certain that this Prince’s presence will appease the troubles 
of this province if he is sent to govern there.’ The prediction proved 
correct; in spite of the treacherous interference of Zidan (who with a 
small roving force went south without authorization, proclaimed an 
amnesty, and murdered all who laid down their arms), by the spring of 
1698 Muhammad had succeeded in pacifying the whole of the Sus, 
where he remained at Tarudant as governor. 

The news of Muhammad’s advancement filled the Empress Zidana 
with uneasiness, and she began to fear that his growing popularity might 
seriously threaten her beloved Zidan’s chances of succession. More 
than once Zidan had fallen into disgrace, and all Zidana’s black arts had 
been necessary to get him restored to favour. In 1692, as we have 
already seen, he had been temporarily disinherited in favour of al-Dha- 
hebi; three years later, having strangled several of Ismail’s kaids, he was 
‘very roughly handled’ by the Emperor and exiled to Tadla. But 
within a few months he was back again at court, apparently on excellent 
terms with his father. Rumour, however, had several times hinted that 
the heir to the empire would not be sorry to see his father out of the way, 
and the following year Zidan and Abd al-Malik were caught red-handed 
in a conspiracy to murder the Emperor. The plot would certainly have 
succeeded if a disgruntled Black in the service of Abd al-Malik had not 
informed Ismail. Abd al-Malik was beheaded, Zidan’s kaids imprisoned 
and tortured; but Zidan himself took refuge at a Saint’s shrine until 
Zidana, ‘who holds the King of Morocco bewitched’, prevailed upon 
the Emperor to pardon him. 

But Zidana knew that Muhammad’s death could alone assure the 


success of her machinations. She decided to take drastic measures. 
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There lived near Tarudant a venerable shaikh in high favour with the 
Emperor. In the absence of Ismail, who was besieging Oran, Zidana 
forged a letter from the Emperor, sealed with the imperial seal, ordering 
Muhammad to put the old shaikh to death. Muhammad, though sur- 
prised at the command, executed it instantly and dismissed the matter 
from his mind; only when he was summoned before the Emperor on 
his return to Mequinez did he learn the trick which had been played 
upon him. He showed the letter to Ismail who ordered it to be read; 
but before the reading was finished the Emperor sprang upon his horse 
and rode furiously towards the Palace ‘roaring like a Bull, as he does in 
his greatest Passion’. All who were present thought that Zidana’s last 
moment had come, but so well did she understand how to wheedle 
her husband that she succeeded in calming his fury. The shaikh’s sons 
were handsomely paid off; Zidana had added one more to her list of 
triumphs. 

Muhammad, seeing the absolute ascendancy that Zidana had over the 
Emperor, left Mequinez in disgust, meditating revolt against his father. 
On his way home he met a kaid returning from the Guinea with a 
valuable caravan of gold. The kaid was overpowered and his caravan 
seized. Muhammad proceeded with his loot to Tarudant, where he 
composed a series of insulting letters to the Emperor, Zidana, Mulai 
Zidan and some of the court officials. 

Ismail, furious though he was at the insults heaped upon him by his 
son, found himself in a difficulty. He had sixty thousand men ready to 
march under the command of Zidan against the Turks; he could not 
bring himself to postpone this expedition, even for the pleasure of pun- 
ishing his rebellious son. 

Muhammad watched with some anxiety the progress of the Algerian 
campaign which terminated, as we have already related, with the 
crushing defeat of Ismail and the imperial troops near Djidioua. As 
soon as he received the news, he collected together forty thousand men 
and marched to Marrakesh. Hearing of Muhammad’s approach, the 
Kaid al-Malik, who commanded in Marrakesh, immediately shut the 
city gates, dispatched messengers to Ismail begging for reinforcements, 
and buried his treasure. Muhammad was backing his popularity; he 
believed that he could rely upon considerable support both from the 
people of Marrakesh and from the chieftains of the surrounding country. 
Having no artillery, he was not in a position to lay effective siege to the 
town. When it became clear that the gates of Marrakesh would not 
be opened to him from within, and that the neighbouring chiefs were 


1 See p. 148. 
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too timid to join with him, he feigned a retreat, concealing half of his 
men behind a small hill. Al-Malik fell into this simple trap. Pursuing 
the retreating force with eight thousand of his men, he was surprised in 
the rear, and surrounded, his whole army being killed or taken prisoner. 
Among those captured were the Kaid al-Malik himself, and Ali Bu 
Shafra, a close relation of the Empress Zidana, who were both sent back 
to Tarudant. Muhammad entered Marrakesh where he took a great 
booty including al-Malik’s treasure. The hiding-place of this treasure 
was revealed to him by a French slave, Jean Broquier, who had helped 
to bury it. Overhearing that al-Malik had ordered the slaves employed 
in the task to be killed, Broquier had managed to make his escape; when 
Muhammad entered the town he threw himself at the young prince’s 
feet and begged for life and liberty in exchange for the good news he 
had to tell. 

Meanwhile Ismail had returned to Mequinez, where he was engaged 
in giving audiences to foreigners, pursuing his building schemes, and 
enjoying the pleasures of the harem. It was this extraordinary calmness 
in moments of crisis, which never failed to astonish and impress con- 
temporary historians. ‘He sees all these Commotions,’ said Busnot, ‘he 
is acquainted with all their Attempts to make the People rebel, and their 
Enmity against one another, and yet seems not to take any Notice of it. 
We beheld with Amazement, at the Time when Muley Hamet [Mu- 
hammad] revolted, that his principal Kingdoms were all in Confusion, 
that all things seem’d to threaten a general Revolution, whilst he alone 
seem’d to have no Business upon his Hands, giving Audience to Strangers, 
indulging himself in the Pleasure of the Seraglio, spending the rest of his 
Time in forwarding his Slaves Work, giving Directions for his Structures, 
and seeing every thing perform’d, as if he had been some private Person, 
who had no other Affairs to mind, besides the Concerns of his House- 
hold. All was look’d upon to be lost, when by the Means of some 
secret Springs working without Arms, without Councils, without any 
visible Efforts, all those Storms were laid, the Mutineers crush’d, the 
Ring-leaders deliver’d up to him, and put to the most dreadful Punish- 
ments his Revenge could invent.... And all men, as it were of their 
own accord, submitted to his Yoke; which they all look upon as in- 
supportable, and which they might entirely have shook off, had not all 
their Measures fallen short of his Prudence.’ 

No doubt Ismail had had some confidence in al-Malik’s ability to 
withstand a siege. Only when appeals for assistance had become 
pressing had he considered sending him help. But Zidan, who was now 
ordered to lead the relief force, showed his usual reluctance to exchange 
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a life of idleness and self-indulgence for the discomforts and dangers of a 
military campaign. The Emperor sent for him and accused him of 
cowardice. ‘As for my part I am aged,’ he added; ‘the Crown is 
already yours, I value it not; secure your own, go defend and maintain 
your Right, if, to your Misfortune, that Christian happens to get the 
better, you and your Brothers will be miserable. Take my Advice; 
behave your self like a Man, and do not spend your time in Drinking 
and Drunkardness, as you do. What will the World say of you, if 
you lose what is your own through your Fault?” Zidan still held back. 
He complained that the army at his disposal was too small, that the Blacks 
he had been promised were ‘naked, unarm’d, and half dead with Labour.’ 
It would be better, he urged, to send some experienced kaid, or even 
his brother al-Dhahebi. But Ismail’s anger was rising,-and Zidan, 
stung by his father’s taunts, at last yielded. Ismail was not, it appears, 
prepared to finance the expedition that he had forced on his unwilling 
son. ‘My horses, mules and camels never demand money,’ he said; ‘I 
can only give you a little. God and his Prophet will reward you. I 
will pray for you.” So Zidan set out with his father’s blessing, a little 
silver, and one day’s supplies; pillage was to provide the rest. 

Zidan’s force was the imperial army, led by the heir apparent; it 
grew in size as it advanced towards the south, many of those who had 
fled at Tlemcen now joining him. Muhammad who had laid waste 
Marrakesh, judged discretion to be the better part of valour, and with- 
drew to Tarudant. Here al-Malik and Bu Shafra were led before him 
and invited to choose between death and service in the cause against the 
Emperor. Both swore allegiance to Muhammad. Bu Shafra, in particu- 
lar, took pains to ingratiate himself with his new master, at the same time 
sending secret messages to Zidana. Some falebs at Mequinez who were 
working clandestinely for Muhammad soon informed him of Bu Shaf- 
ra’s double treachery; he was accordingly accused, found guilty, and 
immediately beheaded. For executioner Muhammad chose the Kaid 
al-Malik, on whose future loyalty the prince felt he could rely since the 
kaid would hardly dare to return to Mequinez after having shed the blood 
of the Empress’s kinsman. 

Muhammad devoted the next two or three years to consolidating his 
position at Tarudant. He considerably increased the efficiency of his 
army, and careful administration steadily filled his coffers. Zidan’s 
forces at Marrakesh had also been strongly reinforced by soldiers from 
Mequinez, and Ismail was constantly urging his son to march against 
Tarudant. In the autumn of 170$, Muhammad decided that he was 
ready to try his strength against the imperial army. Forty thousand 
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men poured through the passes of the High Atlas from the south while 
sixty thousand of the imperial troops advanced from Marrakesh to meet 
them. The encounter took place in the foothills of the Gelawa Moun- 
tains about fifty miles from Marrakesh on September 8, 1705. 

Muhammad had divided his army into two parts: the Blacks, under 
al-Malik, formed the advance-guard, while he himself brought up the 
rear. The signal given, great shouts went up on both sides, and al- 
Malik with his eighteen thousand Blacks advanced to within pistol-shot 
of the enemy, who seemed afraid to march to meet them. At this 
approach Zidan’s ranks suddenly opened, and al-Malik, by a pre- 
arranged plan, cried out to his men to abandon Muhammad and join 
the forces of the crown. Completely taken by surprise, the Blacks 
found themselves surrounded : all threw down their arms and were taken 
prisoner, while the rest of Muhammad’s army retreated in disorder, 
losing many men in the pursuit which followed. 

Al-Malik had no doubt that his treacherous betrayal would earn him 
Ismail’s forgiveness for the death of Bu Shafra; but to avoid taking any 
risks, Zidan held him at Marrakesh until the Emperor’s promise of pardon 
had arrived from Mequinez. Zidan still bore affection for al-Malik 
because he “had carry’d him in his Arms, in his Infancy; besides that, he 
was beholding to him for his Victory’. As soon as al-Malik and the 
other prisoners arrived in Mequinez in chains, the kaid’s wives and eldest 
son threw themselves at Ismail’s feet, begging for his release and forgive- 
ness. ‘For my part I forgive him,’ said the Emperor; but he added 
significantly that Zidana had also to be reckoned with. The Empress 
indeed soon made her power felt; and appearing before Ismail with 
two hundred of the relatives of Bu Shafra, she demanded al-Malik’s 
death. The Emperor hesitated, but he knew that resistance was use- 
less: Zidana won, as she always did; al-Malik was condemned, and 
Muhammad’s presentiment that Zidana never forgave was justified by 
the event. 

Al-Malik begged to be allowed to speak with the Emperor; but 
he pleaded in vain, for those of the talebs who had been in league with 
Muhammad were afraid that their treachery might be discovered. ‘Why 
may I not speak to the King my master?’ he cried. ‘You say I am a 
Traitor; but you are such yourselves, you Dogs. Could the King, my 
Master, see the Letters I have about me, he would. know the true 
Traitors. IfI cut off the Head of Bouchafra, it was by Force, and much 
against my Will? The talebs trembled, and urged the Emperor not to _ 
delay the execution a moment longer. 

“May I be forgiven for the horrors which follow,’ writes Seran de la 
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Tour. ‘As a historian I dare not suppress them. The more fortunate 
reader may pass them by... .’ And he proceeds to quote, without 
acknowledgement, Busnot’s account of al-Malik’s death. 

“The King, being incens’d by the Sultaness . . . urg’d by great Men, 
and press’d by the talebs, as also well enough dispos’d of himself, thought 
he ought not to put him to any common Death. He sent for the Master 
of the Sawyers, and ask’d him, Whether he could saw a Man in two? 
The Sawyer answering, He could; he added, well then, take eight Men 
along with you, and two of the best Saws, and go saw the Traitor Melec, 
The Sawyer asking the King how he would have him saw’d, whether 
at length or across. The King answer’d, At length. ... The Sawyer 
took eight Men, and two new Saws wrapp’d up, that the wretched 
Melec might not see them, and being come to him, with the King’s 
Executioners, and fifty Blacks to guard them, they set him on a Mule, 
made fast with a strong Chain, and carry’d him to the Market, the Place 
of Execution, follow’d by above four thousand Men, Women, and Child- 
ren, who were all his Kindred, or Friends, and tearing their Faces, made 
most dreadful Cries; whilst Melec undaunted, with his Pipe in his Mouth, 
seemed to brave Death. As soon as he was taken down from the Mule, 
they stripp’d him, and the Letters found about him were immediately 
burnt. He was laid down with his Back on a Plank, which was plac’d 
on a Piece of Timber us’d in sawing, and the Sawyers having bound his 
Arms and Legs, began to apply the Saw to his Scull; but Bouchafra’s 
Sons, making Use of the absolute Power given them, caus’d it to be put 
in between the two Thighs, alledging, he would die too soon, if they 
began at his Head. Thus this cruel Execution was perform’d amidst 
the hideous Cries of the Sufferer, and the Spectators...’ 

The horrible scene ended, the sawyers appeared before the Emperor. 
“Do you know why I caus’d him to be thus saw’d in two?’ he asked. ‘It 
is because he was a Traitor to me, and to my Son: So that one Half of 
his Body was for me, and the other for my Son.’ Of the remaining three 
hundred important prisoners, all but two were put to cruel deaths. Few 
were fortunate enough to be beheaded, and the greater number were 
impaled on iron spits, where they remained alive for several days. Only a 
Spanish renegade and a kaid named Bu Laga were pardoned. 


Muhammad after his defeat near Marrakesh had retired to Tarudant, 
and Zidan, following up his victory, led his forces across the Atlas moun- 
tains and besieged that town. Three times he attacked, only to be re- 
pulsed with great loss. In November, Muhammed made a sortie during 
which four thousand of Zidan’s men were killed, another thousand taken 
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prisoner, and the only brass cannon used in the siege captured. This 
defeat so discouraged Zidan, that he raised the siege and returned to 
Marrakesh. But what he was unable to achieve by force, he brought 
about by guile. In May of the following year, Muhammad, who had 
been inspecting the camp outside the town, came upon a number of 
Blacks near the city gate. Never suspecting that the sentinels had been 
bribed, he took the men to be deserters from Zidan’s army who had come 
to Tarudant to offer him their services. He approached them; only 
when it was too late did he discover their real intentions. Spurring on 
his horse, and laying about him with his spear and scimitar, he fought 
his way through to the city gate which he found shut in his face. Seeing 
now that he was betrayed on all sides, Muhammad made a brave fight. 
The Blacks, who did not dare to shed the blood of a sharif, were making 
little headway until it occurred to one of them to hamstring the prince’s 
horse, so that he fell to the ground and was overpowered. He was 
bound and taken prisoner, none of his own men making any attempt 
to rescue him. 

The hypocrite Zidan received his rival ‘in a joyful manner . . . em- 
bracing and treating him like a Brother’, and dispatched him under a 
guard of five hundred horsemen to Mequinez, Ismail having given his 
usual worthless assurances that no harm would come to him. At the 
same time there left Mequinez a sinister procession. First came a number 
of Christian slaves carrying a vast cauldron, which had been originally 
intended for the American sugar refineries, but had been intercepted by 
Moorish pirates. Then followed other captives loaded with tar, tallow 
and oil, while the rear of the procession consisted of a cart filled with 
wood, and six butchers with knives in their hands. Horror spread 
among the townsfolk who had not forgotten the execution of al-Malik, 
and the news soon penetrated to the inner chambers of the palace, where 
Muhammad’s little daughter cried her eyes out upon the flowered satin 
cushions of her divan. Even Zidana, concealing her satisfaction, con- 
sented to head a deputation to the Emperor to beg for mercy for the 
unfortunate prince. Although Ismail assured the deputation that he 
would do his son no harm, and that he only intended to throw a spoonful 
of burning oil at him as a punishment for his insolence, none knew better 
than Zidana that Muhammad’s fate was sealed. 

The captives made slow progress because of the cauldron, which was 
so heavy that they were at last obliged to place it on the cart. By the 
river Beth, about twenty-five miles from Mequinez, they came upon 
Muhammad and the horsemen who had brought him from the south. 
Here among the groves of pink oleanders they pitched camp. Ismail 
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now left the city with a guard of two thousand horse and one thousand 
foot. He had staged the last act of the hideous drama outside the town 
for fear of an insurrection or demonstration in favour of Muhammad. 
For a day and a night the Emperor remained in his own tent by the river 
Beth without seeing his son, but the imperial guard were sent into Mu- 
hammad’s camp where they created an uproar by riding round, firing 
their muskets. They spat in his face, and insulted him in every con- 
ceivable manner. 

On the following day Ismail appeared. As soon as Muhammad saw 
him he threw himself on the ground and kissed it; then he approached 
nearer and kissed the ground at his feet, begging for mercy. For only 
answer Ismail set the point of his spear on Muhammad’s breast. Sud- 
denly the unhappy prince saw the cauldron of pitch and oil, and the 
butchers with their knives. ‘For the Love of God, Father, forgive me; 
for the Love of his Saint, Mahomet, forgive me,’ he cried in his terror. 
Ismail, still without speaking, signed to the men to take hold of him and 
carry him to the cart where the cauldron stood. There two men seized 
him by the right arm, one taking the elbow and the other the hand, and 
laid his wrist on the edge of the cauldron. Then the Emperor called 
to one of the butchers to proceed with the execution; but he refused, 
saying that he would never cut off the hand of his master’s son, and that 
he would rather die. Ismail struck at him, killing him instantly. A 
second butcher, too terrified by the fate of the other to refuse, took his 
place. As he climbed on to the cart Ismail turned to the sons of Bu 
Shafra who were present and said: ‘See the Hand and the Foot of that 
Cuckold cut off, who kill’d your Father; and take good Notice of it.’ 
Muhammad endured with fortitude the first stroke, which severed his 
right hand; but when his left foot was cut off he gave a great shriek. 
“Well, Cuckold,’ said the Emperor, ‘do you now know me to be your 
Father? You did not know me before’; and turning to Bu Shafra’s 
sons he added, ‘Are you satisfied?’ Then seizing a firelock he shot the 
butcher who had done the execution. Muhammad in his agony could 
not resist crying out, ‘Observe the brave Man; see his Courage, he kills 
the Man that obeys, and the Man that does not obey him; all he does is 
Folly ; God is Just, God is Great.’ 

Into the agonizing styptic of boiling pitch Muhammad’s mutilated 
limbs were plunged to stop the bleeding. He was then placed upon a 
mule and led back to Mequinez, his arm bound up with a scarf and his 
leg cased in a wooden box. It was sunset before he arrived, but Ismail 
had preceded him there. Outside the house prepared for his son’s 
reception the Emperor dismounted and prostrated himself upon the 
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ground. For an hour he remained so, kissing the ground, his eyes filled 
with tears; then he returned to the Palace. 

As soon as the news of Muhammad’s fate reached the women and 
children of the harem, shrieks and cries rent the air. Ismail in a rage 
immediately threatened death to all who persisted, and four women 
who could not contain their grief were sent for and strangled in his 
presence. Only Muhammad’s daughter was allowed ‘the Privilege of 
indulging her Grief unpunished’. One of Muhammad’s sons, when he 
heard of his father’s fate, climbed to the terrace above his house and threw 
himself into the courtyard below. 

Muhammad’s wounds were tended—by Christian surgeons, for he 
would have no other—and he seemed on the way to recovery. He 
received visits from Zidana (to whom he refused to speak), from Ismail’s 
English wife, and from many of the kaids; but his daughter was not 
allowed to come to him. With the surgeons, his favourite subject of 
conversation was the progress of the war in Europe. After nearly a 
fortnight, just when it was considered that he was out of danger, he died 
quite suddenly ; though gangrene was supposed to have been the cause of 
death, his swollen body gave colour to the rumour that Zidana and her 
poison-bottles had had their share in it. According to another account 
—that of Windus—the young prince, conscious of the hopelessness of 
his prospects and the futility of opposing his father any more, died at his 
own hands by tearing off the plasters. 

So perished the one man who might have successfully steered the 
country through the difficult years which followed the death of Ismail. 
He was buried without ceremony like the meanest slave, he himself, so 
it was said, having wished it after the treatment he had received. But 
Ismail, who could not resist the opportunity of indulging in a display of 
piety and paternal affection, erected over his grave ‘four little Marble 
Pillars, supporting a Dome of Painted Wood, cover’d with green Tiles’. 
Then, to remove all other remembrance of his son, he sent Muhammad’s 
children under the care of Mulai Sharif to Montigara. 


After Muhammad’s death, Zidan again laid siege to Tarudant, which 
only surrendered after twenty thousand of its inhabitants had died of 
starvation. Even when the gates were opened, many preferred to die 
fighting, rather than expose themselves to the chances of death by torture ; 
and they chose wisely, for Zidan’s cruelty now knew no bounds. Con- 


1 Busnot, who was in Mequinez two years later, heard first-hand accounts 
of Muhammad’s torture and death, both from the Christian slaves who were 
present at the former, and from the doctors who attended him afterwards. 
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sternation spread throughout the surrounding country, whose inhabitants 
fled for safety. Many European merchants, as well as Moors, escaped 
to the Canary Islands, and it was said that in Santa Cruz there remained 
of the whole population only a blind Jew and one Moorish woman. 

The inevitable soon happened : Ismail became jealous of the growing 
power of Zidan, who, by uniting Marrakesh and Tarudant, now had 
most of the imperial army and the wealthiest part of the Empire under 
his control. He decided to summon his son to Mequinez. But it was 

too late. Zidan, who was not to be so easily caught, continued to excuse 

himself from returning, saying that his presence was needed to restore 
order in the south. In vain Ismail pleaded for troops to continue the 
siege of Ceuta; Zidan remained unimpressed. Even Zidana may have 
begun to wonder whether she would have so undisputed a control of the 
destinies of the Empire when her son ruled over it. At all events, we 
suddenly find the mother who had once been so ardent a champion of 
her son’s rights now joining with Ismail in a plot to bring about his 
undoing. 

On January 8 of the following year Ismail, no doubt at the Empress’s 
instigation, shut himself up in his Palace, while a rumour was circulated 
that he was suffering from ‘a dangerous Fit of the Strangury’. Zidana 
followed up the deception with a letter to her son. As a mother, she 
said, she advised him to be near at hand to seize the reins of government. 
She would reveal to him the hiding-place of Ismail’s treasure. She added 
that the Emperor also begged him to come immediately to Mequinez. 
But Zidan remained firm, answering that his father’s word was unfortun- 
ately not to be relied upon and that he felt safer with his troops in the 
south. Rumour had it that in his drunken fits he went so far as to con- 
fide to his boon-companions that if ever he returned to Mequinez it 
would be at the head of his army to drive his father out. 

At Mequinez where Zidana had assumed charge of the government, 
there was much discontent and much speculation. Some people believed 
Ismail to be genuinely ill; others that he was dead, and that Zidana had 
suppressed the news in order that she might continue to assert her 
authority in the Palace in the interests of her son. But some guessed 
rightly that it was only another ‘Artifice of that crafty old Man’ to draw 
his son to Mequinez. Zidana was forced to try the effect of one more 
letter, which elicited for reply, ‘Whether my Father be dead or alive, I 
will not leave the Army. If he recovers I shall rejoice; and if he dies, I 
shall be in a better Condition to ascend the Throne.’ 

The Empress did all in her power to give colour to the rumour she 
now had circulated throughout the city that Ismail was at his last gasp. 
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She ordered an elaborate coffin to be made, ‘adorn’d with Variety of 
Painting, after the Moorish Fashion’, at the same time clumsily pretending 
that she wished to conceal his death, by displaying a eunuch in the Em- 
peror’s clothes and armour, his face partially covered, at the Palace gates. 
Mulai al-Dhahebi, however, was deceived by her tricks, and tried to have 
himself proclaimed Emperor ; but Zidana soon put a stop to his ambitions. 

Seven weeks had now passed, and the discontent in the town had 
grown so dangerously that Zidana thought it time to show her mettle. 
Summoning her calash, she drove out with a bodyguard of eunuchs and 
some of her women through the Palace gates into the town. In her hand 
she held a spear, and the Emperor’s scimitar was carried before her. The 
anger of the crowd was steadily rising. People now remembered that 
she had several times boasted that one day they would see a woman rule 
in Africa ‘as absolutely and successfully as one did in Great Britain’. 
Zidana began to feel uneasy at the coldness of her reception; she felt she 
must assert herself, make her power felt. When a Black was unfortunate 
enough to get in the path of one of her eunuchs, she ordered the latter to 
strike the miserable slave dead. The crowd began to murmur; then 
suddenly their fury broke loose. With shouts and insults they rushed 
the calash, and ‘our Amazon’ was obliged to make her way back to the 
Palace as best she could through the howls and jeers of the mob, thankful 
to escape with her life. Then, suddenly, there appeared at the Palace 
gates a man ‘of middle stature, his Face somewhat long and lean, his 
Beard forked and quite White, his Complection almost Black, with a 
white spot near his Nose, his Eyes sparkling’—the Emperor ! 

All Ismail’s past brutalities and injustices were now forgotten, and 
public demonstrations of joy took place throughout the length and 
breadth of the city. Kaids hastened to Mequinez from all over the Em- 
pire to offer gifts and congratulations. Even the Christian slaves, led 
by the missionaries, so distinguished themselves in their display of loyalty 
that Ismail was said to have declared that ‘the Christians lov’d him better 
than his Moorish Subjects’. By the canal in the garden of Zidan’s Palace 
they made ‘artificial Fireworks, representing a Ship, a Galley and a Tree, 
on which a Bird, which fluttering about made a Circle round all those 
Fireworks, with the Fire which came from its Beak. This was the more 
pleasing to the Moors, because they had never seen anything like it.’ 

Ismail’s triumph, as complete as it was unexpected, was only marred 
by the failure of all his tricks to lure Zidan to Mequinez. That young 
man, appreciating that all his suspicions had been justified, continued to 
unite at Tarudant all the south under his rule. In all but name, he was 
now ruler of the southern half of the Empire. But his vices were getting 
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more and more hold over him; drunken orgies, during which he commit- 
ted acts of inconceivable cruelty, became increasingly frequent and were 
ultimately the cause of his downfall. 

Ismail was at a loss how to proceed. It was clear that Zidan, who 
had not been caught in his carefully laid trap, would now be doubly 
suspicious of every move his father might make. Since it was apparent 
that he could not be tricked into coming to the Capital, other means 
must be employed to bring about his destruction. The Emperor’s 
system of espionage was elaborate and far-reaching; when his agents 
reported that several of the women of Zidan’s harem held their drunken 
master in abomination, he saw his opportunity. The wheels of bribery 
and intrigue were set in motion. Inquiry proved that these women 
were only too ready to oblige him in the matter, in return, doubtless, for 
the Emperor’s pledge to protect them from the consequences of their 
crime. In October, 1707, they burst in upon their master and ‘stifled 
him in his Bed, as he lay drown’d in Wine, after a great Debauch’. 
But in spite of Ismail’s promises, vengeance was swift and revolting. 
These women, together with the Genoese merchant who had kept Zidan 
supplied with European wines, were brought to Mequinez where they 
were delivered over to the Empress and her diabolical torturers. ‘In 
the Height of that Torture they cry’d out, that they had done nothing 
but what was by the King’s Order.’ 

Zidan’s body was brought to Mequinez under a guard of six thousand 
horsemen and interred by night beside that of his brother Muhammad. 
Ismail later made the burying-place a sanctuary, building a mosque there 
and thus ‘causing a Sherif to be worshipp’d as a Saint, who dy’d drunk, 
in a Law, which forbids the Use of Wine, and whose Death was neither 
lamented by the Moors, who hated him; nor by the Christians, who 
expected no good from his Reign’. 

With the death of Muhammad and Zidan, it might have been sup- 
posed that peace would be restored. This was far from being so, for 
Mulai Abd al-Malik, Governor of the Draa Province, took the oppor- 
tunity of seizing the Kingdom of Marrakesh and the Sus. He was 
immediately attacked by Mulai bin Naser, now Governor of Tafilalt, 
and a bloody war ensued which continued until 1712 or 1713 when 
bin Naser was killed and Abd al-Malik proclaimed King of Marrakesh. 
Mulai al-Dhahebi was, at the same time, attempting to make himself 
independent in Fez, and the closing years of Ismail’s reign were never to 
be wholly free from family feuds and civil wars. 


CHAPTER XXII 
AMBASSADOR AND SLAVE! 


THERE are two interesting volumes which throw some light on the 
obscure last years of Ismail’s reign. The first is Windus’s account of the 
embassy of Commodore Stewart to Mequinez in 1721; the second, the 
Captivity and Adventures in South Barbary, by Thomas Pellow (1736). 


During the war of the Spanish Succession, England had superseded 
France as the principal maritime power in the western Mediterranean, 
and the presence of so many English vessels off the Moroccan coast during 
the siege of Gibraltar (1704) had done much to restore English prestige. 
When, in exchange for provisions for the Gibraltar garrison, the Moors 
had been furnished with arms and munitions with which to prosecute 
the siege of Ceuta, the popularity of the English had still further increased. 
These were the circumstances which made possible Stewart’s successful 
embassy in 1721, and the first important treaty between England and 
Morocco.? 

Stewart and Windus left England in the autumn of 1720, reaching 
Gibraltar after a month’s voyage. The Spaniards were pressing hard 
- upon the Moors outside Ceuta, and Stewart, judging the moment favour- 
able to begin negotiations, dispatched ‘in the Experiment Man of War’ 
a letter to Ali bin Abd Allah at Tetuan. On the return of the ship with 
‘Cardenash’ (who had been twice Ambassador to England), Stewart 
sailed with his squadron to Tetuan Bay. There, on January 17, 1722, 
the Articles of Peace were signed by ‘Moses Ben Hattar [bin Attar], a 
Jewish Merchant, who had been often employed in the former Treaties, 


and wasa Person more artful and interested than any other in the Country, 


1The material used in this chapter will be found in Windus (1725) and 
Pellow (1736 and 1890). I have not considered it necessary to give page refer- 
ences. 

2 Little seems to be known of the mission of Captain Paddon to Morocco 
(1715) or of that of Captain Norbury shortly afterwards. Amongst other 
presents taken by Paddon were ‘a rich crimson velvet sedan or chair for the darling 
Sultaness, a native of England’. He was successful in redeeming sixty-nine 
slaves. 
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and chiefly to be considered, in regard he had it more in his Power, 
to make the Negociation successful, or defeat it, as he had done that of 
others’. Immediately afterwards, bin Attar returned with the ambassa- 
dor to Gibraltar, where the latter remained while the treaty was sent to 
England for ratification. 

Early in May, the embassy set out for Mequinez. They reached the 
Bay of Tetuan on May 6, and camped near the shore, the ambassador 
occupying a fine tent that had been provided by the Emperor. Here 
they had their first taste of Moorish cooking, ‘plenty of Cuscusu, Fowles, 
and a Sheep roasted upon a great wooden Spit, as thick as a Man’s Leg, 
which they set upon the Table, Spit and all’. In the afternoon the Kaid 
of Tetuan, Ahmad, a son of Ismail’s old minister Ali bin Abd Allah, paid 
a visit to the camp with an escort of two hundred foot-soldiers and three 
hundred horse to give a display in the ambassador’s honour, the men 
spurring their horses, and firing, tilting and thrusting, while the drums 
‘made a very solemn and warlike Sound’. Ahmad and his brothers often 
led the charge themselves. 

Windus describes the Kaid of Tetuan as ‘between forty and fifty 
Years of Age, a strong-built Man, inclining to be fat, active and dexterous 
in the Management of his Spear: His Countenance is grave and majestic, 
having a Roman Nose, good Eyes, and a well-turn’d Face; his Skin a little 
swarthy, and all together makes a very Manly Appearance ; he is reckoned 
to be very proud, but was sufficiently humbled at Mequinez, as you will 
hear’. 

Next day the party, mounted on fine horses, reached Tetuan itself. 
The arrival caused a fine stir in the town, ‘great crowds of People shout- 
and hallowing’ as the foreigners passed through the streets to one of the 
main squares. Here the kaid and his brothers seized the opportunity 
to give another display of horsemanship. 

Five weeks were spent pleasantly enough in Tetuan, great hospitality 
being shown by both Moors and English. In a charming garden three 
miles outside the town, laid out with walks, arbours, fountains and 
‘great Quantities of Carnations’, the governor (another brother of the 
kaid) entertained the embassy under the shade of a locust-tree with 
‘Oranges, Lemons, and small Apricocks of a very good Flavour’. The 
governor ‘had his Musick with him, which consisted of four Persons, 
two of them played upon small Instruments after the manner of Violins; 
one had a piece of Parchment drawn tight over a little broad Hoop, 
with pieces of lose Tin on the Sides, which he shook with one Hand, and 
drummed on it with the other; another beat Time to their Musick, by 
striking the Palm of his Hands together, very loud and well’. After the 
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return visit, some of the principal Moors, unused to regular drinking, 
had to be helped downstairs; even the governor, usually a mild enough 
man, ‘drew his Cimiter and lay’d about him among his own People’ 
as he left the house. 

A wild boar hunt, arranged for his guests by Ahmad, was another 
attraction. They managed to kill six boars and took three young ones 
alive. Riding one day by the Tetuan river, the ambassador ‘experi- 
mented the effect of Torpedo, or Num-fish, some of them lying in the 
Mud; they were about the bigness of a large Plaise, and shaped something 
like them, but thicker, and very round, so that the Head could hardly 
be distinguished from the Body; we touched them with Canes, or Sticks 
on Horseback, during which time a Numness was perceived to go up 
our Arms, that continued a Minute or two after we had taken our Canes 
off the Fish’. 

Before the embassy left Tetuan, an incident occurred which came very 
near to wrecking the mission completely: two Salli Privateers, ‘notwith- 
standing they had the Ambassador’s Passes, conformable to the Articles 
of Peace, yet having met with nothing but English Ships at Sea, and being 
grown very hungry by a long Cruiz, made bold with two of them, 
and sent them into Sally’. On hearing of this, Stewart refused to proceed 
on his journey to Mequinez unless the matter was settled satisfactorily. 
But the Moors themselves seemed ashamed of the affair; the English 
ships were released, and the captains of the privateers punished. 

The journey to Mequinez, by way of al-Ksar with its thousands of 
storks, and the Plain of Mamora ‘as even as a Bowling-green’, took 
three weeks in weather which was rapidly becoming unbearably hot 
and sultry. ‘All manner of Metal was heated to such a degree by the 
Air which came into our Tents, that we could hardly touch it” Before 
Mequinez was reached, news came that Moses bin Attar, who had gone a 
little ahead, had been well received by the Emperor. This augured 
well for Stewart, and brought a little comfort to Ahmad who had been 
summoned, after three years’ absence from court, to answer a charge of 
careless government and general inefficiency in the blockade of Ceuta. 
On July 3, starting before dawn in order to avoid the crowds, the em- 
bassy struck the tents which had been pitched two or three miles outside 
the city, and entered Mequinez. 

Ismail lost no time in sending for Ahmad. He abused him roundly, 
and having ‘sufficiently frightened him’, sent him to see a sister of his who 


1]t was no doubt a Torpedo Ray (Torpedo narce). Richard Jobson, in 
The Golden Trade (1623), describes a similar experience in the river Gambia 
with a fish ‘much like unto our English breame’. 
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was in the imperial harem. The Emperor then vented his wrath on 
Ahmad’s followers, ordering his secretary to be ‘tossed’, and clapping 
another—a certain ‘Larbe Shott’—into prison. A fortnight later this 
wretched man, who was accused of ‘going out of his Country, and living 
in Christendom a considerable time, without the Emperor’s Knowledge, 
and having defiled himself with Christian Women, and often been in 
Liquor . . . of being an Unbeliever, and one of those who had invited 
the Spaniards to invade Barbary’, was found guilty and condemned to be 
sawn in two. “He was immediately carried to the place of Execution, 
which is at one of the Gates of the Town, and there tied between two 
Boards and sawed in two ’till his body fell asunder, which must have 
remained to have been eaten by the Dogs, if the Emperor had not par- 
doned him; an extravagant Custom, to pardon a Man after he is dead; 
but unless he does so, nobody dares bury the Body’. But Ismail’s 
nerves were no longer as steady as they had once been; sometimes his 
dreams were haunted by the spectres of those whom he had butchered. 
That night ‘the Emperor dreamt Shott had appeared to him, and asked 
him, What he had done to deserve such Usage? Telling him, there would 
be a Time when God would judge between them both; which gave the 
Emperor so much Concern, that he sent to the Place of his execution for 
some of the Dust his Blood was spilt on, with which he rubbed himself 
all over as an Atonement for his Crime’. 

The first audience took place on July 6. At seven in the morning a 
kaid with a guard came for the ambassador and his suite, and the pro- 
cession set out for the Palace. ‘First there went two Serjeants on Horse- 
back, they were followed by our Musick, which played all the way; 
then came the Ambassador with his Livery-men on each side, and after 
him the Gentlemen of his Retinue, who were followed by several Ser- 
vants on Horseback; last of all came the English Captive Masters of Ships 
on Foot.’ The Moorish Guards kept the crowd at a distance, hitting 
out mercilessly and sometimes knocking down the over-curious. Out- 
side the Palace they dismounted and passed on foot through the court- 
yards, after which they were left ‘under some Piazzas’ for half an hour 
till the Emperor summoned them. They found him in ‘a spacious 
Place . . . with an Umbrellow over his Head, his Guards behind him 
drawn up in the shape of an Half-Moon, holding the Butt end of their 
Pieces with their right Hands, and keeping them close to their Bodies, 
with the Muzzles directly upwards. His Courtiers on each side, bare- 
footed, and in the Habit of Slaves, who never stand exactly before him, 
but making a Lane, watch the motion of his Horse, that they may 
immediately fall into the same Posture.’ 
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The ambassador and his suite marched on with the band playing 
until they were within about eighty yards of the Emperor, who sprang 
agilely from his horse and, prostrating himself upon the ground, re- 
mained some minutes in prayer. When he rose, the ambassador ap- 
proached. So thorough had Ismail’s devotions been, he observed, that 
‘the Dust still remained upon his Nose’. The Emperor remounted his 
horse and bin Attar presented Stewart. The Emperor repeated the 
word ‘bono’ a number of times, and, having received the King of Eng- 
land’s letter (tied in a red handkerchief), expressed his affection for the 
English and said that Stewart should have everything he came for. The 
question of the redemption of slaves was discussed; but it was, as usual, 
‘very difficult to get the Emperor to have Patience to hear what the 
Ambassador had to say, being fond of speaking much himself, and inter- 
rupting the Linguist so often, that it is hard for any Body to get a fair 
Interpretation made to him’. Stewart then presented the Treaty for 
ratification. Ismail, although pointing out (what may well have been 
true) that his word ‘was as effectual as his Writing’, agreed to do this, 
and told the ambassador that he made him ‘a Present of nine Christians 
for a Breakfast, and he might choose which he pleased’. 

Windus describes Ismail as ‘about Eighty Seven Years Old, and very 
active for such an Age’. (He was, in fact, only seventy-five.) “He is a 
middle sized Man, and has the remains of a good Face, with nothing of 
a Negroe’s Features, though his Mother was a Black; he has a high Nose, 
which is pretty long from the Eyebrows downwards, and thin. He has 
lost all his Teeth, and breathes short as if his Lungs were bad, coughs and 
spits pretty often, which never falls to the ground, Men being always 
ready with Handkerchiefs to receive it.1 His Beard is thin and very 
white ; his Eyes seem to have been sparkling, but their Vigour decayed 
through Age, and his Cheeks are very much sunk in. He was mounted 
upon a black Horse, not-so remarkable for his Beauty, as being taught to 
please him. His Negroes continually fan and beat the Flies from his 
Horse with Cloths, and the Umbrellow is constantly kept twirling over 
his Head, the Man that carries it taking great care to move as his Horse 
does, that no Sun may come upon the Emperor. His Dress was not 
much different from what his Bashas wear, when out of his Presence, con- 
sisting of a fine Alhague, his Turbant was made with rolls of Muslin, that 
came very low upon his forehead; the end of his Cimeter hung out, it 
was coverd with Gold, and handsomely set with large Emeralds; his 


1 De la Faye (1724) observed that the Emperor when not speaking rested his 
tongue on his lower lip, and that as a result he dribbled continually.  Windus’s 
portrait of Ismail differs in one or two particulars from earlier accounts. 
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Saddle was cover’d with scarlet Cloth embroider’d with Gold, with one 
Pistol in a Cloth Case, on the left side.’ 

After the audience Moses bin Attar at Ismail’s order showed Stewart 
and Windus round the Palace,! an undertaking which occupied the 
best part of the next two days. Ramadan having drawn to a close, they 
were also privileged to see the Emperor leave the town with a great escort 
to pray at a near-by shrine. The same day they dined at the Spanish 
Convent with the Prior ‘who, I believe, did his best, but the Cooks 
being Spaniards, the Victuals were sadly drest for our Taste, and the 
Wine very bad’. 

Meanwhile plans for the redemption of the English captives were 
not going forward satisfactorily. An intrigue had been set on foot by 
some ‘Enemies of the Peace, (particularly the Spaniards, and other 
Christian Slaves)’, who foresaw that their labours would be increased 
by the departure of several hundred English captives. They plotted so 
successfully that a few days later Stewart received a message from Ismail 
telling him ‘that he believed his Master’s Affairs would require him in 
his own Country, so he was at Liberty to return when he pleased; and 
that when he came to Tetuan, he might talk with his Basha [Ahmad] 
about the Redemption of the Captives’. The ambassador, seeing he 
was being put off, consulted with Moses bin Attar, who advised writing 
‘to one of the Queens, in a fictitious manner’. A diplomatic note, full 
of flattery, ‘to Umelez Ettaba, the Mother of Mulay Abdallah’, saved 
the situation. 

A second audience took place on July 23. Ismail, who had just struck 
down two of his kaids with his own hand and ordered a third to be 
‘tossed’, was in one of the amiable, magnanimous moods which often 
succeeded a bout of butchery. He explained that he had no idea that 
Stewart had plenary powers to conclude a Peace, imagining him to have 
come only ‘to make Preparation for another Ambassador’. But since 
he had full authority, he might now take all the English captives in his 
dominions; and he waved his hand to the captives who were present, 
bidding them ‘go Home along with the Ambassador into their own 
Country’. 

During the next few days, while preparations for the departure were 
in progress, Stewart and Windus were shown the imperial stables, near 
which they saw an enclosure containing a great number of ostriches. 
They also made the acquaintance of two of Ismail’s sons. Mulai Abd 
Allah, whom they visited at his country-house near Mequinez, ‘received 
the ambassador with a great deal of good humour; he has a handsome 

1 For Windus’s description of the Palace see Chapter vi. 
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lively countenance, and is very well attended, tho’ not so powerful as 
some of his brothers. He showed us a fine large Lion, which was so tame 
as to suffer a Man to go into his Den and play with him; he also made two 
mastif Dogs fight, to divert us. In the mean time, one of his Guards 
did me the favour to pick my Pocket, tho’ I was very near the Prince; 
at which Sport the Moors are no Bunglers, as all the Ambassador’s Retinue 
can testify.” The other son, Mulai Ali, ‘a Prince in great favour’, received 
the ambassador ‘very grandly, sitting upon a silk Carpet wrought with 
Gold in large Flowers as big as a Man’s Hand; he had two black Boys 
fanning him, very neatly drest, one of them had a vest of black and white 
flowered Velvet, the other’s was of yellow Silk speckled with black. 
The Prince’s Garment was of as rich a Cloth of Gold as could be seen: 
They brought us Chairs, and we sat down for some time, the Ambassador 
talking to the Prince by one of our Captives, who rested himself on his 
Hands and Knees at the Threshold of the Door, and when he spoke to 
the Prince, prostrated himself almost close to the Ground; so great a 
Respect is paid to the Sons of this Emperor. Then we were led up 
Stairs, and entertained with Wine and Musick ‘till Dinner, which con- 
sisted of above twenty large Dishes, dressed several ways.’ The prince 
promised to use his influence to obtain the Emperor’s permission for 
Stewart to take an Arab horse back to England.t In return the am- 
bassador presented Ali with a handsome gold watch, chain and seal to 
add to his already considerable collection of ‘Clocks, Watches, and fine 
China Jars’. Unfortunately Ali was not well enough to leave his room, 
so that the ambassador did not have the-opportunity of seeing his harem 
which, contrary to the general custom, he often showed to his guests. 

The departure from Mequinez took place towards the end of July, 
and a fortnight later, after a few days rest at al-Ksar on the way, Tetuan 
was reached. ‘Some of the Captives died here, and upon the Road; 
and one was drowned in the River at Al-cassar.” At Tetuan Stewart 
learned the latest news of the unfortunate Ahmad who, ‘what between 
Sickness and Fright’, had been ‘brought to a very low Condition’ and 
sent back to his government to collect a fine of three hundred quintals of 
silver. This fine was in addition to the magnificent present he had 
brought to Court, namely ‘Gold, Silver, costly Goods . . . some hundreds 
of young Horses, Mules, and other Things’. The poor kaid ‘found it 
exceeding difficult to raise enough to pay the Fine; so that after he had 


1Stewart did not succeed in getting the permission. Ismail invariably 
refused to allow horses to leave the country, a fact which is the more curious 
when it is remembered that later a horse became the customary gift from Moorish 
Sultans to foreign envoys. 
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gathered all he could from his People he was obliged to rifle his own 
Seraglio to make up the Sum, where calling his Women together, and 
having a Cloth spread, they threw in what they had of Value, and stript 
themselves even to their Ear-rings; during which time in came one of 
his young Sons, who seeing what they were doing, of his own accord 
pulled out his Ear-ring, saying, there Father, take mine too; which so 
moved the Basha, that the Tears came into his Eyes.’ Ahmad was 
ultimately restored to favour and presented with twenty-four of the 
Emperor’s Blacks, ‘the Locks and Ornaments of whose Arms were made 
of Gold’. 

Stewart returned to England from his highly successful embassy with 
two hundred and ninety-six English slaves, “being what were left alive 
(and had not turned Moors) of those who had been taken in about seven 
Years War’. In exchange the Moors received a number of their own 
slaves, ‘a reasonable quantity’ of powder, thirteen thousand five hundred 
specially made gun-locks, and sulphur and cloth. 

The treaty concluded by Stewart (which was confirmed and extended 
seven years later by John Russel) marked a turning-point in the relations 
between England and the Maghrib. For the first time English subjects 
were to have the right to English protection in Morocco; the English 
might establish consulates in any towns they wished; trade was to be 
encouraged; English ships might sail unmolested off the Barbary coast, 
mutual permission being granted for the examination of passes carried 
by vessels of either country; and peace between the two countries was 
to “endure for ever as well by Land as by Sea and fresh Waters’. It 
could hardly be hoped that such a treaty would long remain without 
infringement. But that Ismail agreed to the terms at all, and that he 
was prepared to part with all the remaining English slaves in his empire, 
was some indication of the healthy respect he had acquired for English 
sea-power. 


With the narrative of Thomas Pellow, we pass from the record of an 
ambassador to that of an English captive, who lived for twenty-three 
years as a Moor, married a Moorish wife, and who was for a considerable 
time an officer in the imperial army. 

Thomas Pellew, a Cornishman, had been taken captive in 1715 at the 
age of eleven. Tired of school life, he had persuaded his uncle, who was 
taking a cargo of pilchards' from Falmouth to Genoa, to allow him to go 
aboard the ship. Genoa was reached without mishap, but on the return 


1The Cornish export of pilchards to Italy continued till the imposition of 
commercial sanctions in 1935. 
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voyage the Francis was taken by two Sallee Rovers off Cape Finisterre. 
Pellow, separated for the time being from his uncle, narrowly escaped 
drowning when the two pirate vessels ran aground on the Salli bar in their 
effort to elude an English twenty-gun frigate under Captain Delgarno 
which suddenly appeared in pursuit. The boy, who could not swim, 
only saved himself when the ship broke up, by clinging to the mast. 

Four days later, the fifty-two captives started out for Mequinez, 
mounted on mules, asses and horses. Pellow and his uncle were mounted 
together on one of the horses. A mile from Mequinez the captives were 
made to dismount, and were given ‘yellow pumps’ in place of their 
English shoes. The whole town had of course turned out to insult the 
Christians, and all the efforts of the imperial Guards could not save them 
from the fury of the crowd who struck them and pulled their hair. 
Through the Bab Mansur they were driven, barefoot now, into the 
Palace where Ismail received them from the hands of the Sallitine ‘Ali 
Hacem’. The latter was given fifty ducats a head for the captives, nearly 
half of which sum, however, he returned to Ismail as tribute. The 
unhappy Medune, admiral of Salli, who was responsible for allowing 
the English frigate to get away, ‘had the very extraordinary favour 
bestowed upon him of losing his head’. 

The captives were immediately allotted to various labours. Thomas 
Pellow was put with several other boys to work in the Palace armoury, 
but was soon taken from there and given to ‘Mulai Spha’, at the moment 
one of the Emperor’s favourite sons, ‘a sad villain’ who set him ‘to run 
from morning to night after his horse’s heels’. Urged to turn Muslim, 
Pellow resolutely refused, and soon found himself a prisoner in irons, 
daily bastinadoed by Mulai Spha himself. But torture finally broke 
down his resistance. ‘My tortures were now exceedingly increased,’ he 
writes, ‘burning my flesh off my bones by fire; which the tyrant did, by 
frequent repetitions, after a most cruel manner; insomuch, that through 
my so very acute pains, I was at last constrained to submit, calling upon 
God to forgive me, who knows that I never gave the consent of the 
heart, though I seemingly yielded, by holding up my finger; and that 
I always abominated them, and their accursed principle of Mahometism, 
my only trust and confidence being firmly fixed on Him, and in the all- 
sufficient merits of His only Son Jesys Christ, my Saviour’. 

After forty days more in prison, on his refusal to wear Moorish 
costume, Pellow sensibly decided that having yielded on the more im- 
portant issue it was foolish to hold out on a small point. He was now put 
to school to learn Arabic, where, after three months of brutal treatment, 
his lessons were abruptly brought to a close by the death of his master at 
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Ismail’s orders. From school he passed into the hands of ‘Emhamenet 
Sageer, whose business it was to train up and instruct youth how they 
should speak and behave before the Emperor, and in the war’. Pellow 
was soon put in charge of eighty of these youths. One of his duties 
was to see that they kept clean the garden of the Emperor ‘where he 
and his favourite Queen Hellema Hazzezas (in English the Beloved’) 
were used to walk’. Here Pellow was not long in attracting the notice 
of Hellema, and was transferred at her request to be the slave of her 
favourite son, another Mulai Zidan, a boy of about eight years of age. 
Zidan lived with his mother in the Palace, and Pellow was often posted 
to guard the inner door of Hellema’s apartments. Here he chanced to 
win Ismail’s confidence by a spirited refusal to open the door to the 
Emperor himself, because his arrival had not been announced in advance, 
while the keepers of the outer doors were executed for not obeying their 
orders to the letter. Pellow slept by the inner door, having for ‘com- 
panions six boys, and two young lions about half grown, being reared 
up there from whelps; but becoming unruly, their removal was desired, 
and complied with’. 

As the years went by, Pellow’s position improved: he soon had 
good food, and little to do but to be careful of his ‘young master’s 
and the Queen’s motions’. The latter charge, in particular, gave him 
some cause for anxiety, for Pellow was no longer a boy, and the Queen 
‘extremely amorous’. Zidan was developing on the lines usual with 
Ismail’s sons. Before the youth was seventeen, Pellow had seen him 
‘kill his favourite black with his own hand, by stabbing him into the 
belly with a knife, and only for coming very accidentally where he was 
feeding a pair of pigeons, and their flying away for a few minutes’. 

Under Ismail’s orders, which Pellow ‘cheerfully put into practice’, 
he now paid frequent visits to his uncle. ‘If you don’t go every day, 
morning and evening, to kiss your uncle’s hand, by Allah, I'll cut your 
head off,’ said the Emperor; ‘for if he were a brute . . . you are by nature 
obliged to do so.” But these visits were soon to cease, for the elder man 
and others of his shipmates were ‘taken off by a violent flux’. 

In 1721, Pellow acted as interpreter to Stewart during his embassy 
at Mequinez. As a renegade, he had no chance of being redeemed; but 
the ambassador gave him ‘very friendly advice’ on the subject of a possible 
escape, ‘together with many other marks of his favour’. 

‘One day, the Emperor being on the merry pin, ordered to be brought 
before him eight hundred young men, and soon after as many young 
women, who also instantly appearing (as being, no doubt, before ordered 

1 Actually ‘the Precious’. 
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to be ready at hand), he told the men, that as he had on several occasions 
observed their readiness and dexterity in obeying him, he would, there- 
fore, as in some part of recompense, give every one of them a wife; 
and which, indeed, he soon did, by giving some by his own hand (a very 
great condescension), and to others by the beckoning of his head, and the 
cast of his eye, where they should fix. After they were all coupled and 
departed, I was also called forth, and bid to look at eight black women 
standing there, and to take one of them for a wife. At which sudden 
command, I (being not a little confounded, as not at all liking their colour) 
immediately bowing twice, falling to the ground and kissing it, and after 
that the Emperor’s foot (which is the custom of those who desire to be 
heard, as well as a very great favour and condescension to be permitted 
to do), humbly entreated him, if, in case I must have a wife, that he would 
be graciously pleased to give me one of my own colour. Then, forth- 
with sending them off, he ordered to be brought forth seven others, who 
all proved to be Mulattoes; at which I again bowed to the ground, still 
entreating him to give me one of my own colour; and then he ordered 
them also to depart, and sent for a single woman, full dressed, and who 
in a very little time appeared, with two young blacks attending her, she 
being no doubt, the same he and the Queen had before particularly 
designed for me. I being forthwith ordered to take her by the hand 
and lead her off, which she holding out to me, I perceived it to be black 
also, as soon after I did her feet; at which I started back, like one in a 
very great surprise, and being asked what was the matter, I answered 
him as before; when he smiling, ordered me to lift up her veil (it being 
the custom of the country for women to go veiled) and look at her face; 
which I readily obeying, found her to be of a very agreeable complexion, 
the old rascal crying out, in a very pleasing way, in the Spanish language, 
“Bono! Bono!” which signifies, “Good! Good!” ordering me a 

second time to take her by the hand, lead her off, and keep her safe. 

“This artificial blackness of her hands and feet was laid on by a certain 
grass, first made into powder and mixed with water, alum, and the juice. 
of lemons, and is called el bhenna. . . 1 

Within a few days of his marriage Pellow was ordered to Temsna, a 
fortress south of Salli and six days’ march from Mequinez. Six hundred 
of the newly-married couples, half of them under his command and 
half under that of a Spanish renegade named ‘Moses Belearge’, set out 
with him. ‘Bashaw Hammo Triffoe (half Spaniard and half Moor)’, 
who was Commander-in-Chief of Temsna and Governor of Marrakesh, 
and his troops, brought the total number, including women, to over 

live. henna. Actually it stains red. 
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three thousand two hundred. It being necessary for a ‘priest’ to accom- 
pany the expedition, Ismail suggested that Pellow should if possible 
find one who was both blind and deaf, so that if any of the renegades 
‘happened to take a cup of wine’ he might not be aware of it; ‘for though 
I will by no means encourage it,’ added the Emperor, ‘yet should I 
much rather be excused from receiving any complaints of that nature, 
whereby to give them any uneasiness.” But Pellow failed in his quest, 
and had finally to be content with the services of his wife’s uncle, who, 
although there was nothing amiss with his sight or hearing, was likely 
to be broadminded on the subject of alcohol, since he was notoriously 
fond of it himself. 

After four days march, Salli was reached. Here a halt was made, 
and everyone was “sumptuously feasted by the Emperor’s order’. Be- 
yond Salli woody country was traversed, and a great many wild hogs 
killed ‘by way of revenge on a very large boar assaulting the Bashaw, 
and killing his horse under him’. A couple of days later Pellow and two 
hundred of his men took over the fortress of Temsna, and the remaining 
hundred marched on to ‘Babash’. The Basha, after camping for a 
fortnight outside Temsna, moved on towards Marrakesh, leaving 
Belearge and his three hundred couples in charge of some important 
granaries on the way. 

Temsna was to be Pellow’s headquarters intermittently for the next 
six years. But three months after his arrival, he received a peremptory 
order from the Basha to take a part of the garrison to Marrakesh, to join 
in a punitive expedition against various Berber tribes who were in a 
state of revolt in the Atlas. It was mid-winter, and conditions in the 
mountains were difficult for fighting; but the mere presence of the 
Basha’s large force was enough to bring the servile ‘Taleb Ahmad 
Amezmizi’ to heel. By February, the army had marched further into 
the Atlas and the Basha was cruelly revenging himself upon such rebels 
as still attempted to defy him. It was the usual story of blood and 
torture. Pellow himself escaped unwounded, though his clothes were 
shot through in several places. In the spring the army returned to 
Marrakesh rich with booty, bringing prisoner three of the chief shaikhs 
of each province to give account to the Emperor of their doings. 

While at Marrakesh, Pellow made a mad-cap attempt to steal the 
famous gold balls from the tower of the Kasba! Mosque. A variety of 


1 Certain writers have asserted that these balls crowned the summit of the 
Kutubiya tower, but the evidence both of Legendre and of contemporary prints 
is against this. Today several of the mosque towers of Marrakesh, including 
that of the Kutubiya, are ornamented thus. i 
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legends exist to account for the origin of these three balls (not four as 
Pellow states). According to one, they were placed there at the expense 
of ‘ Queen Lalla Aoodya’, as part of the penance for accidentally eating a 
peach three hours after the beginning of the Ramadan Fast. Another 
account attributes them to the piety of the Queen of Mulai Abd al- 
Mumin, builder of the Kutubiya Mosque. Captain John Smith, who 
was in Marrakesh in 1604, relates a story he picked up there to the effect 
that a certain ‘King’s daughter of Etheopea’, betrothed to a Prince of 
Morocco who died before their marriage, ‘caused those three golden 
Balls to be set up for his Monument’. Smith (who makes a slip when 
he states that he saw the globes on ‘the Christian Church’) estimates 
their weight at seven hundred and eighty-four pounds. ‘Against these 
golden Bals of Affrica . . . hath been shot many a shot,’ he says; but 
none found their mark. Monsieur Charant, a French merchant who 
visited the city about the middle of the seventeenth century, noticed that 
the ‘golden apples, especially the biggest, is banch’d in several places 
with the blows of musket bullets which have been shot at it, and some 
places pierced quite through them, for they are not massive, but only 
about the thickness of a finger’s breadth. I wondered at it, and asked 
some of the ancientest men, how they came to be so: It was answer’d 
that souldiers of Jacob Elmansour [1163-84] when they took the city 
did it. I reply’d why did they not take them away. O they durst not, 
said one, for they are sacred.’ 

Estelle reported that Ismail, returning from the Sus after the death of 
his nephew in 1685, ‘removed the golden apples and put them into his 
treasure’; and Saint-Olon confirms this: “Muley Ismael has not been 
afraid of the vain Prognostications of Malediction, with which those 
who should dare to take them away were Curs’d; his extream greediness 
of Gold, stronger in that Juncture than the Superstition so common to 
the Moors, prevail’d with him to cause them to be removed and buried 
among his invisible and useless Treasure.’ Probably the balls that Pellow 
coveted were only brass replicas of the original gold ones. 

But to return to Pellow’s narrative. ‘These four globes are, by 
computation, seven hundred pounds, Barbary weight, each pound con- 
sisting of twenty-four ounces, which make in all 1,050 pounds English; 
and frequent attempts had been made to take them away, but without 
success ; for, as the notion ran, any attempting it were soon glad to desist 
from it, they being affrightened, and especially at their near approach 
to them, in a very strange and surprising manner, and seized with an 
extraordinary faintness and trembling, hearing at the same time a great 
rumbling noise, like as if the whole fabric was tumbling about their ears, 
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so that, in great confusion, they all returned faster than they advanced. 

‘This did I often hear, yet had I a very strong itching to try the truth 
of it; and to gratify my curiosity, I one night (having before communi- 
cated my intentions to two of my men, and persuaded them to go with 
me, and provided myself with candles, flint, steel, and tinder) entered the 
foot of the tower, lighted my candles, and advanced with my comrades 
close at my heels till I had gained at least two-thirds of the height, I still 
going on. Then really, to my seeming, I both felt and heard such a 
dismal rumbling noise and shaking of the tower (my lights at that very 
instant quite going out), as I thought far surpassed that of common 
fame. Yet I was resolved to proceed, and called to my comrades to be 
of good courage, but having no answer from them, I soon found they 
had left me in the lurch; upon which, falling into a very great sweat, I 
went back also, and found them at the bottom in a terrible condition. 
And so ended my mad project, and which was, I think, a very mad one 
indeed, for had I obtained the globes, in what could it have bettered my 
deplorable condition, being always obliged to follow the Emperor’s 
pleasure, and with whom it was a most sufficient crime to be rich. And 
so much for my foolish attempt on the golden globes.’ 

The army returned from Marrakesh to Mequinez with vast booty. 
Here the prisoners were summoned before the Emperor, who told 
them that they were ‘insolent traitors, and they should soon reap the 
fruits of their late rebellion’. The three most notorious were then 
executed, and the remainder branded on the forehead with hot irons 
and turned out into the city. The execution “was performed by the 
hands of an Exeter man, whose surname I have forgot, though I very 
well remember his Christian one was Absalom [i.e. Abd es-Selam], and 
that he often told me he was by trade a butcher; and he was, no doubt, a 
very bold man, for before the execution the Bashaw offering him his 
sword, he smilingly told him, that he thought his own to be altogether 
as good, which he should soon see’—and he forthwith severed the first 
two heads cleanly with a single blow. In reward for all their services, 
Pellow and Belearge each received twenty-five ducats from Ismail. 

During the seven months that Pellow had been absent from Temsna, 
his wife had given birth to a daughter. Four months were now spent 
pleasantly enough there, hunting, eating and drinking. Pig-sticking 
was the favourite sport, and after the weekly hunt they ‘never failed of 
three or four wild porkers roasted whole’. This irregular procedure 
was kept from Ismail’s knowledge by “stopping the mouth of the priest 
with a flowing bowl’, though all Pellow’s efforts could never bring 
him to eat pork. 
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Bigger game was also not uncommon in the wooded country round 
Temsna, including ‘tigers’ (more probably leopards) and lions. Tra- 
vellers who happened to be unarmed when they came upon the former, 
generally escaped harm (unless the beast was unusually hungry) by 
averting their eyes and continuing on their way. Stopping and staring 
was always fatal. ‘The lion, on the other hand, shows himself boldly 
sitting on his breech with a very sour look in the road, about twenty or 
thirty paces before travellers. In this case, instead of walking on and 
keeping their eyes off him, they must stand still and stare him full in the 
face, hollowing at him and abusing him all they can; and for fear he 
may not understand English, in the language—if they can—of the 
country. Upon this hollowing and staring at him, he gets him on his 
legs, and, severely lashing his loins with his tail, walks from them, roaring 
after a terrible manner, and sits himself down again in the road, about 
the distance of a mile or two, when both traveller and lion behave again 
in the same manner; and after proving them thus a third time, the lion 
generally leaves them without interruption.’ Pellow says that he tested 
this method several times, and Brown, writing in 1890, confirms that it is 
‘an exact description of their present modus operandi’. 

In the summer of 1722, Pellow was sent on an expedition to Guzlan, 
a palm-encircled stronghold in the Draa twenty-three days journey south 
of Mequinez. The army, which consisted of eighteen thousand horse and 
eight thousand foot, joined forces on the far side of the Atlas with eighteen 
thousand foot under Mulai al-Sharif, Mulai Muhammad’s younger 
brother, who then took over the command of the whole. Guzlan was 
held by eighteen thousand rebels—resolute men, and well supplied with 
provisions. The shifting sands added to the difficulties of the attacking 
army, which was obliged to cut down thousands of palm-trees to make 
foundations for cannon and mortars and to support the walls of trenches 
and mine-tunnels. After severe fighting in which Pellow was badly 
wounded in the right thigh by a musket-shot, the fortress at last yielded, 
and all the inhabitants were slaughtered. Pellow owed his life to the 
care of a German renegade doctor who removed the shot, but it was six 
weeks before he and the other wounded men were fit to travel. The 
fortress was now razed to the ground, and hundreds of pack animals 
loaded with the heads of the slain, Mulai al-Sharif ‘not having thought, 
in the heat of blood, to preserve some few of them alive for triumph’. 
But after a time these heads ‘became stinking to that degree’ that al- 
Sharif “was obliged to be content with the ears, which were all cut off 
from the heads, and put up with salt into barrels’. 

Ismail was delighted with the success of the expedition. He was also 
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‘highly contented with the ears; though not, as he said, but that the sight 
of the heads would have given him a great deal of pleasure; yet, as they 
were stinking, and might possibly prove of ill consequence to the army, 
he thought them to be by far better left behind. He then ordered the 
barrels to be opened, and the ears to be turned out before him ; and after 
looking at them for some time, he with a pleased though stern aspect 
ordered them to be again put up and laid by till another rebellion, when 
he would, he said, send them to the rebels as a present. However, 
they were all at last strung on cords, and hanged along the walls of the 
city.’ 

The expedition to the Draa had occupied seventeen months. After 
four months rest, Pellow was next ordered to convoy a caravan from 
Tafilalt to ‘the castle of Toal, seventy days journey in the deserts’, to 
collect the tributes of ‘gold, ivory, indigo, &c.’, brought annually to the 
castle by the tribes from the surrounding districts. Across this ‘sandy 
ocean’ they steered by compass. Pellow found the desert Arabs ‘an 
awkward sort of people of an olive colour, and wearing the hair of their 
heads and beards without ever cutting or topping, it runs naturally up 
into rings or curls, so that their heads look all one at a distance as if they 
had growing on them large bushes of furze. Their only clothing, is a 
blue linen shirt, and a pair of drawers reaching a little below their knees, 
with which they are furnished by the Moors. Their habitations, or tents, 
are made of the skins of tame and wild beasts. Their food chiefly the 
flesh and milk of camels, as being of all others most in esteem with them, 
though sometimes they eat mutton, having many sheep of a large size, 
bearing a long spiry hair instead of wool; antelopes, and, in short, any 
other sort of flesh they can catch, as lions, tigers, ostriches, &c., and dates 
instead of bread.’ 

At the end of the year 1724, a number of malcontents near the Algerian 
frontier revolted, and Pellow was sent with a small army to subdue them. 
Here he was again wounded. After the campaign had been successfully 
concluded, he returned to Temsna, where he lived with his wife and 
child for the next two years—the two closing years of Ismail’s reign. 

We cannot follow in detail the career of Pellow during the stormy 
times which followed the old Emperor’s death. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to escape, he was thrown into prison and threatened with 
execution. He took part in two sieges of Fez, made another bid for 
freedom, and returned after the failure of it to find his wife and daughter 
both dead. After eleven years of varied fortune he finally managed to 
get on board an English ship, reaching Deptford in the autumn of 1738 
after twenty-three years of captivity. 
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‘And now is the so long lost sheep again restored to his owners, after 
his long straying and grievous hardships amongst those monsters and 
ravenous wolves of infidelity, and safely returned to his parents, in the 
town of his nativity, being the 15th day of October, 1738, and the twelfth 
year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord King George the Second.’ 


A casual reader of Thomas Pellow’s Captivity and Adventures might be 
led to believe that this entertaining narrative deserved to be classed as 
fiction rather than as autobiography. There is abundant evidence, 
however, that the story is true in main outline and often in detail. Rivers 
and towns are frequently mentioned which, at that time, figured in no 
other books or maps. The crude orthography of names of places and 
people, and the occasional blunders which might easily have been cor- 
rected by reference to accessible works, both go to suggest that Pellow 
was here drawing from his own experiences. Moreover, Colonel James, 
in his Herculaean Straits (1771), mentions that he saw the manuscript in 
Morocco. But final and conclusive proof of Pellow’s integrity is not 
lacking. He notes casually in the course of his book that ‘Captain 
Russel’ had arrived in Morocco, but adds no further details. In Braith- 
waite’s account of Russel’s embassy (1727) we read: 

“To Day we were visited by one Pilleau, a young Fellow of a good 
Family in Cornwal, but now turned Moor. He was taken very young, 
with Captain Pilleau, his Uncle, and being a handsome Boy, he was given 
by Muley Ismael to one of his Sons. The Christian Captives gave this 
young man a wonderful Character, saying he endured enough to have 
killed seven Men before his Master could make him turn. ... PILLEAU 
being taken very young, spoke the Arabick Language as well as the 
Moors; and having traversed this vast Country even to the Frontiers of 
Guinea, was capable of giving a very good account of it: He is at present a 
Soldier, as all the Renegadoes are, who have no particular Trade or 
Calling; but their Allowance of Pay and Corn is so small, that they are 
in a starving Condition, being obliged to rob and plunder for the greatest 
part of their Subsistence; for which they are often killed when taken.’! 
It is clear from other passages that Pellow often acted as interpreter for 
the ambassador. 

Thus Pellow is vindicated; and the critics who once wished to class 
his adventures with the spurious tales of ‘Captain Boyle’, ‘Christian 
Damberger’, “Robert Adams’ and Alexander Scott, are now silenced. 


1 Braithwaite. p. 192. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE DEATH OF MULAI ISMAIL 


DURING the last years of his reign, Ismail spent an increasingly large 
part of his time at Mequinez. Gone were the days when he rode at the 
head of his victorious army across the sun-baked plains of the south, or 
camped in the snow-bound valleys of the Great Atlas. But in his capital 
the old tyrant still ruled despotically. Though his cheeks were sunken, 
his beard grey, his teeth gone, and his eyes lustreless, he remained extra- 
ordinarily young and active in body, and even in his eightieth year 
would still ride his favourite horse in the Palace gardens. No doubt his 
love of exercise and simple way of living (for, says Braithwaite, ‘the Use 
of Women excepted, he was as temperate as any Man in his Kingdoms’) 
were largely responsible for his remarkable preservation. 

Since the death of Zidan in 1707, a certain measure of peace had been 
established throughout the empire, punctuated however by the spasmodic 
revolts of several of Ismail’s sons. Abd al-Malik, governor of the Draa, 
had set himself up in the south, seizing Marrakesh and the Sus. He had 
immediately been attacked by bin Naser, whom he defeated and killed 
about the year 1713. Al-Dhahebi too had attained some degree of 
independance in Fez. At first Ismail seemed content to delegate his 
power to these two sons who were both looked on as possible successors 
to the throne, but in 1718 Abd al-Malik went too far and refused to pay 
the customary taxes to his father. This conduct, which in earlier days 
would have unleashed the fury of the imperial armies and probably have 
led to the torture-chamber, now merely irritated the old scoundrel at 
Mequinez. After the failure of ‘tender and confidential’ letters to 
draw Abd al-Malik to the capital, Ismail had to be content with dissem- 
bling his anger and declaring al-Dhahebi his successor. Why he chose 
this vicious and dissolute younger son to succeed him is not certain. 
Some thought it was in fulfilment of a promise made to Zidana: that 

1 Complete mystery surrounds the fate of Zidana. It seems clear from Braith- 
waite that she was no longer living in 1727. Perhaps in the end she overstepped 
the limits of Ismail’s patience and suffered the fate of so many of his women. 
This would certainly account for the choice of Abd al-Malik as heir apparent, 
for although he was older than al-Dhahebi the fact would hardly have weighed 
with Ismail. After Abd al-Malik’s revolt, the penitent Emperor may perhaps 
have wished to make amends for Zidana’s death. All this, however, is mere 
conjecture. 
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one of her sons should inherit the empire; others, that he wished to make. 
the memory of his own reign appear by contrast the more glorious. 
At all events, a more unsuitable candidate for the throne could not have, 
been found than this bloated drunkard with his pox-pitted, toothless face. 

Early in 1727 Ismail became seriously ill. He was now in his eighty- 
first year, and although the common people believed that he had dis- 
covered the secret of eternal life, it soon became clear to the court that 
he had not. Doctor after doctor was summoned to his bedside, but all 
the art of medicine was of no avail. “His Distemper,’ (like that of Louis 
XV), ‘towards his latter end became so nauseous, that no one could 
bear the Room where he lay, notwithstanding all the Art of Perfumes, 
&c.’ Yet from his women, de Mairault tells us, ‘il exigea pour sa 
guérison des complaisances si dégoutantes, qu’on ne peut avec bienséance 
les rapporter’. 

At last even Ismail was obliged to admit that death stared him in the 
face. As he lay dying, what were the thoughts and memories which 
crowded his feverish brain? Did Larbe Shott and the thousand other 
victims of his brutality appear and haunt him once again in his delirium? 
Did he look back with horror to a certain afternoon in June by the 
flowering banks of the river Beth when he had watched with unfeeling 
eyes the slow torments of his son Muhammad? Or was it the recollec- 
tion of his failure to take Ceuta, to drive the Spaniards into the sea, which 
clouded his last hours? We cannot tell. But it was reported that 
towards the end he became concerned about his son al-Dhahebi, and that 
his one anxiety was to live long enough for his chosen successor to estab- 
lish his position and dispose of his enemies. To give al-Dhahebi every 
possible advantage, Ismail on his deathbed gave orders to his Chief 
Eunuch that the news of his death was to be concealed until his son had 
control of Mequinez.! Then ‘mortification in the lower part of the 
Belly’ set in. On March 22, ‘at the hour the muezzin calls the faithful 
to midday prayer’, he died. 

For two months the secret of his death was kept. The monthly 
presents from the kaids still continued to arrive as usual, and life in the 
palace went on much as before. One day Mulai Abd Allah, another of 
the Emperor’s sons, suspecting that he was being deceived, attempted to 
force his way into Ismail’s bedroom. A fight broke out between his 


1So Braithwaite; but Moorish chronicles do not mention this deception. 
Pellow agrees that Ismail’s death was kept secret for two months ‘for certain 
reasons of state’, but he says that al-Dhahebi, who came to Mequinez from Tedla, 
when he heard of his father’s illness, was “badly received’ by the Emperor. 
This suggests that it may have been al-Dhahebi’s own idea to keep Ismail’s death 
from becoming known. 
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his servants and those of al-Dhahebi, the latter finally driving Abd Allah 
out of the palace, and forcing him to take refuge at the shrine of Mulai 
Idris. 

At last rumours began to circulate in the palace. They soon spread 
to the city, and great crowds collected round the palace gates demanding 
to see the Emperor. To prevent riots, it became necessary to announce 
that Ismail was on the way to recovery and that a day had been fixed for 
his state visit to the shrine of Mulai Idris, about a day’s journey from 
Mequinez. 

On the appointed day the imperial coach drove out of the Palace and 
took the stony road towards Mulai Idris. Crowds lined the route, and 
hundreds of people who had set out the day before on foot or on mules 
were already awaiting the arrival of the Emperor. Many Christian 
slaves, on their way to the quarries in the Zarhun mountains or bringing 
marble from the old Roman city of Volubilis, must have seen the 
procession winding along the dusty track. Would the old man ever die, 
they must have asked each other; or if he did, could they hope for better 
treatment under his successor? They threw themselves down, their faces 
to the ground, as the coach rattled past. At last cheering announced that 
the coach had been seen on the hillside opposite the town. Gradually it 
proceeded along the valley and passing through the town gates drew up 
on the south side of the market place by the entrance to the shrine. Then 
the doors of the coach were suddenly flung open, and the astonished 
onlookers saw inside, huddled in a corner, the propped up figure of their 
dead Emperor, while the Chief Eunuch, from the safety of the shrine 
steps, explained the ruse that had been employed in order to assure the 
accession of Mulai al-Dhahebi.1 

The body of Ismail was taken back to Mequinez. ‘The Taleb Abul 
Abbas Ahmad bin Belkasem al-Amare washed the corpse, and funeral 
prayers were read by the most learned Taleb Abu Ali Elsasen bin Rahhal 
Elmadomi.’ The body was buried by night in the Palace grounds, in a 
fine mausoleum which Ismail himself had built and which stands to this 
day. 

‘The Moors relate that the last child of this Sovereign was born 
eighteen months after the death of his father, and the falebs decided that 
child birth, with respect to him, had departed from the order of nature. 


The time of gestation, however, is certainly not longer in Morocco than 


1 Braithwaite (p. 5) states that this account ‘was sent from Mequinez to Tetuan 
in the beginning of March 1727’. In any case this date is inadmissible, and it is 
possible chat the whole story of the circumstances of the Emperor’s death, though 
confirmed by Pellow, must be considered unreliable in detail. 
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in Europe; but physicians, in the latter country, are less indulgent in their 
opinions.”1 


It would be easy to underestimate, in reviewing a reign so full of 
blood and horror, the better qualities which Ismail undoubtedly possessed 
—qualities which differentiated him from his successor, the feeble, per- 
verted, and dipsomaniac al-Dhahebi. ‘Active, enterprising, and politic 

. . ardent in the pursuit of his projects,’ he possessed ‘a perfect knowledge 

of the genius and temper of his people.’ Had it been otherwise, it would 

‘have been utterly impossible for him to have held together his great 
empire through fifty-five long years of wars and rebellions. 

‘The country flourished more under that piratical and merciless 
tyrant than it does under the humane and commercial, but avaricious, 
Mohammed’—so wrote an English visitor nearly fifty years after Ismail’s 
death. Being * a monopolist in villainy’, he tolerated no other tyrant 
but himself. ‘One can hardly imagine,’ wrote a contemporary Moorish 
historian, ‘the abundance and calm which at this time reigned in the 
whole country’; and in the nineteenth century, al-Zaiyani, although 
doubtless in a position to write with less restraint, agreed that the country 
then enjoyed complete security: ‘A Jew or a woman might go from 
Ujda to Wad Nun without being asked whence they came or whither 
they went. Plenty reigned everywhere: corn, provisions and flocks 
were at a very low price. In the whole of the Maghrib there was not a 
thief or a highwayman to be found.’ 

A contemporary Moorish historian, al-Ifrani, quotes with approval 
the eulogistic verses of a ‘learned friend”: 


O Mulai Ismail, O Sun of the Earth! 

O thou for whom all created beings would not suffice as a ransom! 

Thou art none other than the sword of victory which God has drawn 
from its sheath, to set thee alone among the Khalifas. 

As for him who knows not to obey thee, it is that God has blinded 
him, and that his steps have wandered far from where they ought 
to be. 


It is hard indeed to reconcile such praise with the pictures drawn by 
European contemporaries. Ismail’s vices are all too obvious. ‘Nero, 
Caligula, Heliogabalus, were abhorrent villains; yet Nero, Caligula, 
Heliogabalus themselves, were unequal to the fiend of whose acts I give 
but a partial relation,’ wrote Chénier. But of all the monsters of history 
it is to Ivan the Terrible, the bloody Russian despot of the sixteenth 


1 Chénier (1788), ii, p. 227. 
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century, that he bears the most striking resemblance. In the memory of 
the people, the brilliant renown of both these men survived the recol- 
lection of their evil qualities. Ivan, planning the regeneration of Mus- 
covy, attacked the Tartars, those frontier warriors of Islam who had for 
centuries humbled his land; and the capture of Kazan was for him the 
religious and political triumph that the petty victories against England 
and Spain were for Ismail. Ivan’s cruelty, like Ismail’s, was always 
attended by pious scruples, and he took the same sadistic pleasure in the 
torments of his victims, not infrequently himself acting as executioner. 
When he tired of shedding blood with his own hands, the six thousand 
Opritchniki, guards of the order which he had founded and bound by a 
special vow, were, like Ismail’s Blacks, always available as the instruments 
of his revenge. Ivan’s murder of his own son in a fit of ungovernable 
fury; his proposal of marriage to Mary Hastings, cousin of Queen Eliza- 
beth; his show of piety? and his taste for religious controversy; his 
indefatigable energy; his rare moments of unexpected generosity—all 
these have their counterpart in the story of the tyrant of Mequinez. 
Ivan’s provincial governors, we are told, “were treated with the utmost 
tolerance till they had gorged themselves with plunder, when they 
were forced to give up the spoil’. On one occasion, Ivan in a moment 
of anger struck his jester a severe blow. Summoning his doctor, the 
Tsar said, ‘Cure my faithful servant . . . I have played with him im- 
prudently.’ ‘So imprudently,’ replied the doctor, ‘that neither God 
nor your Majesty will ever make him play again in this world.’ Even 
the closing scene of Ismail’s life finds its parallel at the deathbed of Ivan. 
Russian legend relates that though ‘his body began to swell, and the 
odour became almost unendurable’, Ivan indulged to the last in ‘every 
kind of physical excess’. Finally mortification set in, and he died after 
a reign of more than half a century. 

Yet of these two men, Ismail—the more bloody—was, perhaps, the 
more remarkable, and his influence no less enduring. The empire he 
consolidated, though often torn by wars and revolutions, though at 
last fallen under the dominion of a European Power, has remained 
united, and no name is more deeply inscribed in the memory of the 
Moors today than that of their great religious Sultan. 

1 When praying, Ivan prostrated himself with such fervour that his forehead 
was covered with bumps. Towards the end of his life he entered a monastery 


as ‘The Monk Jonah’. 
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Ait. Confederation, or tribe. 

Bab. Gateway. 

Baraka, Literally ‘blessed fortune’. It 
may be conveniently translated into 
English by the word ‘holiness’ 
(Westermarck). 

Basha. Much the same as ‘Kaid’. 

Berber. The earliest known, perhaps 
aboriginal, inhabitants of Morocco, 


etc. 

Blankill. ‘2d. of our money’ (Win- 
dus). 

Bukharis. Ismail’s black troops. 

Burnous. Hooded cloak. 

Calash. A hooded carriage. 

Cantharo. See‘quintal’. , 

Couscous. A standard Moorish dish, 
the main ingredient being semolina. 

Dar. House. 

Ducat. ‘os. 6d. 
(Windus). 

Fantasia. A display of horsemanship, 
including firing from the saddle. 

Fatiha. ‘The opening chapter of the 
Koran—a short prayer which Mo- 
hammedans “esteem as the essence 
of the whole Koran, and often repeat 
it in their devotions both public and 
private, as the Christians do the 
Lord’s Prayer”” (Sale). 

Guinea. The coast south of Morocco 
as far as the Cape of Good Hope. 
Haik. A loosely-fitting outer garment 

or blanket. 

Hajj. Pilgrim. The title ‘EI-Hajj’ 
was prefixed to the names of those 
who had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Imam. The prayer leader. 


of our money’ 


Jebel. Mountain. 

Kadi. Judge. 

Kaftan. Tunic. 

Kaid. Chieftain, or Governor. 

Madersa. College. 

Maghrib. Morocco. 

Matamore (in Arabic ‘Matmorah’); 
Underground granary. 

Metadore. A Moorish agent who 
helped Christian slaves to escape. 
Mellah. The Jewish quarter, (liter- 

ally ‘the place of salt’). 

Mutkal. See Ducat. 

Msalla. Praying-Field, or place of 
prayer outside a town. 

Muezzin. The crier who proclaims 
the hours of prayer from the mosque 
tower. 

Mulai. ‘All the Princes of the imperial 
house are styled “Muley” (Mulai, 
etc.), “My Lord”, or “Master”, a 
fact of which Defoe seems to have 
been ignorant when he names the 
Moor in charge of Robinson Cru- 
soe’s master’s boat “Muley”, or 
“Moley”. “Sidi” means much the 
same thing, but is accounted even 
more respectful, and is universally 
applied to saints, and in the abbrevi- 
ated form of “Sid” (or “Cid”) 
to all the faithful named after the 
Prophet—which means to about half 
the Maroquin population’ (Robert 
Brown). 

Murabat. Member of a religious order. 

Pistole. Eighteen shillings. 

Quintal. A hundredweight. 

Ramadan, The month of fasting. 
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Selham. Cloak. Tabia. Earth compressed to form a 

Sequin. About nine shillings and four kind of concrete, used for building 
pence. walls. 

Sharif. Noble; descendant of the Taleb. A scholar; plural tolba. 


Prophet. Zawia. Almost the equivalent of a 
Sidi. See ‘ Mulai’. monastery. 
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